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|HE CONGREGATIONALIS} easily Tika 


HARPER'S 
N° MAGAZINE 


Announcements for 1899 


Arrangements have been made as heretofore with the most eminent authors and illustrators 
of the day for contributions to HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 1899, which will make this 
periodical of extraordinary value and interest to every one. One of the leading features 
will be 


‘A History of the Spanish War 


covering all the important events leading up to the war and during the war itself. This 
will be without doubt the most valuable contribution to the histories of the world, and 
will be fully, even profusely illustrated, of a comprehensive, political, and narrative nature, 
and especially written 


By HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


United States Senator, and member of the Foreign Relations Committee, a position that 
has qualified him more than any one else for the task. [ir. Lodge will leave no stone 
unturned in his efforts to present to his readers an accurate, unbiased account of the late 


war from start to finish. 
SERIAL STORIES 


will be a strong feature of the MAGAZINE during 1899. Three famous authors have 
contributed their latest works for the benefit of its readers. 


Their Silver-Wedding Journey 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
will afford pleasure and enjoyment to the reader. It is a story of Europe revisited after 
twenty-five years, and it is enlivened by a love theme. 


THE PRINCESS XENIA A SPANISH WAR STORY 
By H. B. Marriott Watson By John Fox, Jr. 


ARTICLES ON THE WAR 


NAVAL LESSONS OF THE WAR ADMIRAL SAIPSON’S FLEET 
By H. W. Wilson By Lieut. S. R. Staunton, U.S. N. 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY THE RESCUE OF THE WINSLOW 

By J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N. By Lieut. E. E. Mead, U.S. RB. OS. 
Other articles about the war, equally interesting, will appear from month to month, all of 
which will be illustrated with characteristic artisticness. 


SHORT STORIES 


A SERIES OF SHORT STORIES THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD 
By W. W. Jacobs By Mary E. Wilkins 


UNDER AN APRIL SKY THE RENTED HOUSE 
By Brander Matthews By Oc:ave Thanet 


Many other stories will be published, fully illustrated, and written by authors whose 
names‘have long been established as leading writers of fiction. 


The Century’s Progress in Science 
By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M. D. 
is a valuable series of scientific and readable articles to appear on Biology, Psychology, 
Sociology, and their allied subjects. Other important series to appear are: 
BROTHER JONATHAN’S COLONIES OUR NEW PACIFIC PROSPECT 
By Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart By Charles F. Lummis 


REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA WHITE TIAN’S ASIA 
By Julian Ralph By Poultney Bigelow 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR ‘ . . ‘ i Each, One Year, $4 00 
COMBINATION OFFERS 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, to one addres , ; ; One Year, $10 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY and BAZAR, to one address : . . 4 > ‘ s 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE and WEEKLY, to one address . 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE and BAZAR, to one address » . ; 
Postpaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 35 cts. a Seni, Subeeristion, $4 00 a year 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Witb nearly 200 illustrations by PYLE, YoHN, CHAPMAN, DE THULSTRUP, CLARK, DITZLER, SHIPLEY, and others. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


Senator Lodge’s work is at once an absorbing story and a dignified contribution to history. The author’s narrat ve is fresh and 
vigorous, true to life both in proportion and spirit, modern in its treatment, yet earnest, exalted, and patriotic. This work is indis- 
pensable to any one who would gain a true conception of the American struggle for liberty. 


“ Bound to take its place among = foremost of American treatises, because of its patriotism as well as its adherence to the truth 
of the original story.’’—Boston Couri 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN RED ROCK 


CAMPAIGNS A Chronicle of Reconstruction. By THoMas NELSON PAGE. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAvi1s. With many illustrations from draw- Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst 12mo, $1 50. 
ings by eye-witnesses, and from photographs. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A vivid and picturesque account by a skilled observer and an 
interesting writer. 













“One of the most fascinating novels that have appeared in along 
time.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 



























“Characterized by clearness, direct a 1 high intelli 
Web York Tete. y ness rectness, anc gh intelligence.’ MISS AMERICA 
THE LOST WORD : Pen and Camera Sketches of the American Girl. By ALEXANDER 
A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. By HENRY VAN DYKE. With BLACK. With75 illustrations from photographs by the author. 
phot gravu e illustrations by C. K Linson. 8vo, $1.60. 8vo, $2.50. 
** The book is one of great devotional interest. and the beauty of its ‘ , 
illustrations greatly enhance its value.” — Philadelphia Call. Accompanying the author’s clever comm-nts is a series of 
photographs that form an unusually piquant and varied group of 
GAINSBOROUGH illustrations. 
And His Place in English Art. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. With A S A R 
62 photogravures, 10 facsimile lithog:aphs, and other illustra- F HION IN P IS 
tions. Folio, $25.00. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and A’sthetics from 1797 
* A notable book on fineart. The reproductions are of great beauty.” to 1897. By OCTAVE UZANNE. With 100 full-page hand-col- 
—The Nation. olored plates and 250 text illustrations by Francois Courbin. 
REMBRANDT Royal 8vo, $15.00. 
A Romance of Holland. By W.C. LARNED. With 8 full-page “A most valuable authority on feminine costun e.”"—Punch. 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
A novel of surpassing dramatic interest. THE WORKERS THE WEST 
FISHIN’ JIMMY By WALTER A. WycKOFF. Illustrated by W.R. Leigh. 12mo, 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. With 6 full-page and 11 other $1.50. 
illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, in photogravure. 12m0, | 4iready published: “The Workers—The East.” Illustrated. 
$3.00. 12mo, $1.25. 
* An exquisite edition.”—7he Churchman. 






** No one interested in the problems of humanity can afford to leave 








MUSIC AND MANNERS it unread.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
In the Classical Period. Essays. By H. E. KREHBIEL, author of 
‘* How to Listen to Music.”’ 12mo, $1.50. OUR NAV Y IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN 
“An uncommonly valuable book.”— New York Times. By Joun R. SPEARS. With many illustrations. 12mo, $2.00. 






THE COLUMN AND THE ARCH Already published : “The History of Our Navy.” Illustrated. 4 
Essays on Architectural History. By W. P. P. LONGFELLOWw. vols. 12mo. With the above, $10.00. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00 


A volume of essays addressed to laymen as wellas professional. THE HEART OF TOIL 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON By OCTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost and C.8. Rein- 
hart. 12mo, $1.60. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. Tenth edition, revised and enlarged. 
12mo, $2.00. 
“It leaves nothing to be desired.’’— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


COMMERCIAL CUBA 


A Book for Business Men. By WILLIAM J. CLARK. With 8 
maps, 7 p’ans and 40 illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 









** First, last, and incomparably readable.”’"—Soston Transcript. 


THE GOEDE VROUW OF MANA-HA-TA 


At Home and In Society. 1609-1760. By Mr. J. K. VAN 
RENSSELAER. Second Edition. 8vo, $2 00. 























4 
*“ Packed with valuable information.”’— Brooklyn Eagle. “One of the most novel and agreeable books of the year,’’—7he 
Nation. 
‘p> WAR MEMORIES OF AN ARMY 
CHAPLAIN WORLDLY WAYS AND BY-WAYS 
Yd By H.C. TRUMBULL, D.D. With 14 full-page illustrations. 8vo, | Essays. By EL1ot GREGORY (“An Idler”). 12mo, $1.50. 
$2.00. ** Decidedly entertaining.”"—New York Tribun:. 
DD) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
*“Incomparably the best chaplain’s story the great war has pro- | 
| 


duced.’’— Boston Journal. 
YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By JOSEPH EARLE STEVENS. With 32 illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo, $1 50. 


**A valuable and entertaining addition to our information.”—Mail 
and Express. 


LIFE’S COMEDY. Third Series. 


By various authors. With 140 illustrations 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 
By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. With nearly 200 i'lustrations 
by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


** There is nothing in modern story-telling which equals the tale of 
the capture of the pacing mustang.”"—Mail and Express. 


THREE NEW BOOKS THE STORY OF A YANKEE BOY 
BY G. A. HENTY His Adventures Ashore and Afloat. By 


H. E. HAMBLEN, author of “On Many 


























by Gibson, Wenzell, Toaspern and others. Each illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. Age? 
Ato, $1.50. Under Wellington's Command. A Tale of| 5¢48.”’ 12mo, $1.50. 
THE BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE | oes cusnt War. IN PIRATE WATERS 
Q At Aboukir and Acre. A Story of Napo- : 
And Other Fables and Verses. By OLIVER] leon’s invasion of Egypt. A Tale of the American Navy. By Kikk 







HERFORD. Illustrated by the author.| goth Sides the Border. A Tale of Hotspur} MUNROE. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 
12mo, $1.25. and Glendower. 12mo, $1.25. 
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LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO.’S 


IMIPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN, 1898. By MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. $3.00 


With photogravure frontispiece portrait of Major-General Wheeler, and with seven maps, showing the position of the contending forces 
on several days before the surrender of Santiago. 


“A work of dignity, thoroughness, and permanence.”’—Beston Journal. 
“It is a book to study, anu if one wishes to understandingly converse on the Santiago campaign, it is a book not to be safely neglected.”’"—Boston Home 


Journal. 


WASHINGTON THE SOLDIER. By GENERAL HENRY B. CARRINGTON, LL.B. $2.50 


Author of “‘ Battles of the American Revolution.’’ With illustrations, maps, chronological index, and appendices. 

This volume gives a detailed but comprehensive view of Washington’s career as a soldier throughout the Revolution, campaign by cam- 
paign. The preface states the principles of military science which make the soldier. These are illustrated by the Civil War and the War 
with Spain, and by reference to the earliest records of military history. The opening chapter gives a familiar sketch of Washington’s early 
aptitudes for success. His career is then followed from childhood to the close of the Revolution. The relations of Lafayette to Washington 
in the conduct of the Revolutionary War are also fully defined. 


THE DIVINE FORCE IN THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. By ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. $1.50 


(Lowell Institute Lectures.) With frontispiece portrait of author. 


THELAND OF CONTRASTS: A Briton’s View of His American Kin. By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD. $1.50 


“We do not see ourselves in these pages as others see us, but rather as we see ourselves by a chance glimpse in a mirror which presents an aspect of familiar 


strangeness.”’—7he Boston Transcript. 
* a stimulating and interesting book.”’—7he Bookman. 























































HOWARD THAYER KINGSBURY’S Cloth, with photogravure frontispiece of Richard Mansfield as Cyrano, with 
autograph, $1.25; without frontispiece, Cloth, $1.00; Paper Boards, .50 
English Version of Cyrano de Bergerac, AccEPTED AND PLAYED By RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
* Easily the best translation.’’—Bliss Carman,in Boston Transcript. 


* Latest and best. An adequate translation —accurate, sympat: etic, and poetic.”’—Boston Journal. 
* Mr. Kingsbury’s transiation is incomparably the best.”-—7he Criterion, New Yor 


A SISTER TO EVANGELINE. A New Novel by CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. $1.50 


Being the story of Yvonne de Lamourie, and how she went into exile with the villagers of Grand Pré. 

The scene of this romance, like that of its predecessor, ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest,’’ is laid in the region about Grand Pré and the Basin 
of Minas, which Longfellow has made immortal in his poem of ‘“‘ Evangeline.’’ The action centers about that great and terrible decree of 
banishment which tore the old Acadians from their homes in the garden of Nova Scotia and scattered them in exile over the continent. 

** Merits the word ‘exquisite.’ The descriptionsjin the book seem as graphic and convincing as those of an eye-witness, and considered even as history alone 
the story has a distinct value, while as fiction it is a charming success.”—Boston Journal. 


PHILIP: THE STORY OF A BOY VIOLINIST. 8y T. w. o. $1.25 


* A charming story.”"—Boston Globe. 


CARTAGENA: or, THE. LOST BRIGADE. By cHarLes w. HALL. $1.50 


A Story of Colonial Heroism in the British War with Spain, 1740-1742. 
An historical romance dealing with the fortunes and bitter failure of the less well-known English Armada, sent in 1741, under Admiral 
Lord Edward Vernon, to reduce Cartagena, the citadel of Spanish power in America, and, as it was fondly hoped, other cities in Cuba and 


elsewhere. 
**Captain Hall, who has a pretty talent for reproducing the tone of Colonial life, crowds his story with characters and leads them from adventure to adven- 
ture, all the tume k» eping well within the license which the historical novelist is allowed.’’—Boston Transcript. 


THE GRAY HOUSE OF THE QUARRIES. By MARY HARRIOTT NoRRISs. $1.50 


With a frontispiece from an etching by Edmund H. Garrett. 
* A novel of much power.”"—Philade/phia Press. ; “A sweet, wholesome story.’”’—Chicago Evening Post. 
* Rembrandt and Rubens pictures on a fresh canvas.’’—Boston Transcript. “A delightfully human book.”—New York Home Journal. 


YE LYTTLE SALEM MAIDE: AsStory of Witchcraft. A New Novel by PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE. $1.50 


Author of ‘*‘ Mademoiselle de Berny: A Story of Valley Forge.’’ Illustrated with four full-page photogravures from drawings by E. W. 


D. Hamilton. 
* Nothing could be more artistically conceived than this charming little tale, and ‘ ye lyttle maide,’ with her abundant faults, which included a weakness for 
the ‘ follies and vanities 0’ youth,’ and a very brisk ton. ue, is a figure one will not wish to forget.”"—Chicayo Evening Post. 


A CIRCLE IN THE SAND. By KATE JORDAN (Mrs. F. M. Vermilye). $1.25 


THE DRAMA: Its Laws and Its Technique. By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. $1.00 


SENECA’S MEDEA, and THE DAUGHTERS OF TROY. | Translated by ELLA I. HARRIS. $1.00 


Under the supervision of Prof. Albert 8. Cook, of Yale University. 



















































































Four Volumes of Verse. 















SONGS OF GOOD FIGHTING. (Sea Ballads.) By Eugene R. White. 
NEW YORK NOCTURNES AND OTHER POEMS. By Charles G. D. Roberts. $1.00 
BY THE AURELIAN WALL AND OTHER ELEGIES. By Bliss Carman. $1.00 
WISHMAKERS’ TOWN. By William Young. (With an Introductory Note by Thomas Bailey Aldrich.) 



















Order from your Bookseller, Newsdealer, or direct from the Publishers. 












6 Beacon Street, Boston. London. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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E,P, DUTTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, CALENDARS AND CARDS. 





A Book of Dogs. 


Being a Discourse on Dogs 
with many Tales and Won- 
ders gathered by E. NESBIT. 
Drawings W. Austen 
Oblong, boards, $1.00. 


by 


A Book of Cats. 


Being a discourse on cats, with many quotations and 
many original drawings. By Mrs. W. CHANCE. Ob- 
long quarto boards, cloth back, $1.00. 


“Mrs. Chance has made a —— study of the house 
hold pet, and her drawings admirably bring out familiar 
characteristics and amusing attitudes. 


Through Armenia on Horseback. 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D., author of “ Hiram 
Golf’s Religion,” etc. 8vo, 356 pages, 25 illustrations, 
gilt top, $2.00. 
* As the account of a difficult and picturesque journey, 
it could not be better; but it is more than an exciting 
story; it is important testimony.”—Christian Register. 


Vicar of Wakefield. 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A new edition, illustrated 
with full-page color and haif-tone pictures. 4to, full 
gilt, $3.00. 

The Stabat Mater. 

Illustrated with six full-page Madonna pictures. Quarto, 

cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


The Wedding Book. 
By AMY NBALLY. Beautifully illustrated in color and 
monotint. Large quarto, cloth, in box, $4.00. 
Golden Thoughts from the Great 
Writers. 


A volume of Selected Devotional Poems and Extracts, 
fully illustrated in color and half-tone pictures. 2 
vols., full gilt, cloth, $2.50. 


Life’s Roses. 
A volume of Selected Poems, fully illustrated in color 
and half-tone pictures. 1 vol., full gilt, cloth, $2.50. 





YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Dorothy Dot. 


By ELIZABETH W. TIMLOW, author of “ The Cricket 
Books.” Tllustrated by Harriet R. Richards. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“It is brimful of childish sentiment, and has the true 
touch of sympathy and understanding for childhood.” 


Poor Sally and Her Christmas. 
And Other Stories. By MARY D. BRINE. Illustrated 

by Florence K. Upton. 12mo, 190 pages, cloth, gilt 

top, 81.25. 

“By an always charming writer of stories for chil- 


dren. 
The Counterpane Fairy. 
Written and illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. 

192 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“The leading characters are a small boy, who fs ill, 
and a delightful fairy, who, as all true fairies should, 
appears at just the right time. Karely to the children 
oF the present day have written for them a book that is 
so exquisite in conception and admirable in execution.” 


Among the Forest People. 


By CLARA D. PIERSON, author of “ Among the Meadow 
People.” Illustrated by F. C. Gordon. 12mo, 229 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

* These charming stories of field life will delight many 
a child of kindergarten age; and it is safe to say that 
older brothers and sisters will also want to claim a share 
in them.”’—Christian Register. 


His Little Royal Highness. 
By RUTH OGDEN. 12mo, 260 pages, 54 tlustrations, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“Cannot fail to attract and hold the 
youthful readers. The little people who live and move 
through the pages are excellent companions for the best 
of children.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


Pussy Tip-toes Family. 
By Mrs. D. P. SANDFORD. 12mo, 214 pages, 30 full- 
page illustrations, $1.25. 


Child Pictures from Dickens. 
Quarto, with 6 colored illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 
Elsie’s Magician. 
A Charming Story of a Little Girl. By FRED. WHI 
SHAW. 12mo, 192 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 


FOR THE 


attention of 





12mo, 





FOR OLDER BOYS. 


Tecumseh. 
Chief of the 
A Tale of the War of 
1813. By Cok H. R. 
GORDON. Large 12mo, 


Shawanoes. | 


320 pages, gilt top, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


“This is a boys’ book, 
and there are no women 
and no love-making to in- 
terrupt the adventures, or 
to spoil the fun.’’—Boston 
Gazette. 


The Master of the Strong 
Hearts. 


A Story of Custer’s Last Rally. By ELeripes 8. 
BROOKS. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“It is a rarely good boys’ book.”—J. F. Evangelist. 


An Amateur Fireman. 


By JAMES OTIs. Illustrated by Wm. M. Cary. 

326 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

‘“*Mr. Otis must have made a careful study of the 
life of a fireman in order to write so spiritedly about it, 
and his book has a certain educational value in in- 
structing the reader as to the real life of these most 
useful protectors of the public welfare.”— Congregation- 


alist. 
Raoul and Iron Hand. 
Or, Winning the Golden Spurs. A tale of the 14th cen- 








12mo, 


tury. By MAy HALSEY MILLER. Illustrated by 
Percival de Luce, 12mo0, 330 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
81.50. 


“ There is no doubt that it will be a proved by boys, 
and read likewise by the boys’ elders.” — Christian 


Register. 
Navy Blue. 

A Story of Cadet Life in the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. By WILLI8 BOYD ALLEN, 12mo, 
352 pages, illustrated, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

“One does not merely get a general idea of cadet life 
in these pages; one lives it.’’—Outlook. 





FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES, OR SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers. 31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 











THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
‘Books and Culture,” 
illustrations by Will H. Low. $2.00. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF WAGNER. 


Translated by EsTHER SINGLETON. 


WORK AND CULTURE. 


By HAMILTON 


76 illustrations. Edited by E. SINGLETON. 


Translated from the French. 


NAPOLEON III. By Arcureacp Forzes. 
TRIMALCHIO’S DINNER. 


Introduction by HARRY T. PECK. 


EGYPT IN 1898. 


Translated 


By G. W. STEEVENS. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. 


MAIDS, WIVES, AND BACHELORS. 


author of *‘ The Bow of Orauge Ribvon.” 





Holiday and Illustrated Books. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author <f 
*Uuder the Trees, and Elsewhere.” 


With illustrations. 


TURRETS, TOWERS, AND TEMPLES. 


masters of literature, of the great masterpieces of architecture. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT HOME. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By D. Witson. $3.00. 
THRO’ CHINA. By Jonn THomrson. Illus., $5.00. 


Illus., $1.50, 


By StorForp A. BROOKE. $1.50. 
AMERICAN BOOKMEN. By M. A. Howe. Illus., $2.50. 
$1.25. 
MISCELLANIES. By Austin Dopson. $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY'S 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


New Books of Fiction. 


AFTERWARDS. 


With | THE UNCALLED. 


By ALBERT LAVIGNAC. 
$2.50. 


We AER: GS-98. THE GRENADIER. 


Descriptions, by the | JOHN SPLENDID. 


With 
$2.00. 


By MAURICE LEUDET. 


AYLWIN. 


Iilus., $3.50. 


from Petronius, with 


Illus., $1.50. 


| AFRICA. Its Partition and Its Future. By HENRY M. STANLEY, . 
J. Scott K ¢iTiK, and others. Wita map, $1.25. TWIDDLEDETWIT. 
HAWAII IN REVOLUTION. By Mary H. Krovt. Illus., $2.00. ¥*1 28 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 








At all Bookstores. Pustpaid, on receipt of price. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 149-151 Fifth Avesue, NEW YORK. 








By IAN MACLAREN. 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. §1.25. | 


TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. By Paut Leicester Forp, author 
vt * The tion. Peter Sterling.” $1.25. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


A Novel. 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE TITLE-MONGERS. 
THE FATAL GIFT. 
SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. 
THE COMTE DE MUETTE. 


By THEO. WATTS DUNTON. 
Books for Younger Readers. 
ELSIE ON THE HUDSON. By Marrua FINLEY. $1.25. 
WITCH WINNIE IN SPAIN. 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. By Gerrrupe Aruerron. Iilus., 


TREASURE DIVERS. 
SHERBURNE GIRLS. 
A LOVABLE CRANK. 
LITTLE GIRL IN BOSTON. By Amanpa Dovatas. $1.50. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
W. V.28S GOLDEN LEGEND. By WittramMCanron. Lllus., $1.50. 





$1.50. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. $1.25. 
By JAMES E. FARMER. $1.25. 
By NEIL MuNRO. $1.50. 
By JANE BARLOw. $1.25. 
By WILLIAM F, PAYSON. $1.25. 
By FRANKFORT MOORE. $1.50. 

By WILLIAM LE QuEUX. $1.25. 
By BERNARD CAPES. $1.25. 


$1.50. 


By E. W. CHAMPNEY. Illus., $1.50, 


By MARTHA FINLEY. Illus., $1.00. 


Lilus., $1.25. 


$1.50. 
Illus., $1.50. 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER. 
By AMANDA DOUGLAS. 
By BARBARA YECHTON. 


By EMILY DELAFIELD. Iilus., $1.25. 
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| | R. Miller’s New Book. 
vi | J* THE MASTER’S BLESSEDS. 


<Yasters Biessecs 
A, 


A Devotional Study of the Beatitudes. 12mo» 
| decorated margins, printed in two colors, cloth, 
| boxed, $1.00. #1.25. 


is ‘Friendship,’ by t 





Ample margins with artistic illuminations, orna- 
mental chapter headings and title page and deco- 


- aeeeanaes sists of aseries of essays 
“ Every one knows the way Dr. Miller has of say- 


ke medicine.”— lishers 


that reach the heart and do good ! 
aptly present to a friend. 


Advance. 





ellow Travelers. 
By F. E. CLARK, D.D. 


Pres. World’s C. E. Union. A Journey in Three 





erusalem the Holy. 
By Hon. EDWIN S. WALLACE. 


With 15 illustrations and 4 maps. 8vo, ¢ oth, 
21.50. Continents, with Impressions of Men, Things and 


“Mr. Wallace has sought to combine complete. Events. HMlustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
ness with brevity. and has admirably succeeded, = « pne » of V: , es are 
having placed i the hands of those interested in gy) 2hTes Plenty of vartety, and the dull pages are 
this city of sacred memories and holy sites a bOOK pe jn entertaining company, and will be ready ‘10 
replete with interesting facts. He has had excep- hook’ for further excursions of the same kind. The 
tional opportunities for writing this volume. H18 jijustraticns are exce:lent.’— Watchman 
opinions are not the casual observances of an ordi- 4 : : S 
nary tourist, but they are based vpon the carefal 
study of recognized authorities, supplemented by 
diligent personal investigation carried on during a kK orean Sketches. 
residence of five years as United States Consul in 
Jerusalem.’’— Vbserver. 


By Rev. J. S. GALE. 
Illustrated. ‘“ Stories of Missions” Series. 12mo, 
A cloth, 21.00. 
| he Holy Land in Geography ‘“*He writes easily and picturesquely of the peo- 


° ples and their customs; of exciting travel adven- 
and History. tures; and of the possibilities of manufaetures, 


By TOWNSEND MACCoun, M.A, commerce, agriculture, education and religion in 
te s Korea. His book is therongbly readable. As a 
Illustrated with 154 full-page Maps. New and clear presentation of native life it is the best extant 
cheaper edition. 2 vols., 16mo, flex. cloth, boxed, book on Korea.”—Outlook. 
82.00. 
* We have seen nothing quite so good in the same fece tt7 ‘ { 
small compass.” — The Congregationa/ist. {ssions and Politics in Asia. 
By ROBERT E. SPEER. 
John G. Paton. Study of the spirit of the Eastern peoples, the 
present making of history in Asia and the part 
Third and concluding volume of the authorized therein of Christian Missions. (Students’ Lectures on 
biography of Dr. John G. Paton, missionary to the sfissions. Princeton, 1898.) 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
New Hebrides. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, “One of the noteworthy contributions to mission- 
50c. ary literature.”’—Sunday School Times. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 
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_ FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY’S LEADERS 


Hee Black’s New Book. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


With an appreciation by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A. Printed in two colors, with decorations by 
F. Berkeley Smith. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed» 


“Noteworthy as a plore ot tasteful typograpby 
e 
George’s Free Churea at Edinburgh, whom Dr. 


A 
| ey rated covers, all contribute to a book worthy of sub- Robertson Nicoll introduces as now tbe most 
| — ject aud author. popular preacher in Scotland, The volume con- 


friendship, thoughtfully and sweetly written, and 

ing these suggestive, comforting. helpful things in many ways suggesti\e and helpful. The pub- 
fis have made of it a book that one might very 

'—Philadelphia Times. 


ev. Hugh Black of St. 


upon various aspects of 
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( vhristie, the King’s Servant. 
By Mrs. 0. F. WALTON, 

A Sequel to “ Christie’s Old Organ.” MDlustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

The hero of *“ Christie’s Old Organ,” the most 
popular book of its class ever issued, is here por- 
trayed in later life, a preacher in a small fisher. vil- 
lage, aud, as ever, a servant of the King of Kings. 
The supposed narrator of the y- ¥ and touching 
littie story is Jack Villiers, a son of Christie's bene- 
factress, the Mabel Lindesay of the earlier story. 


By the Author of * Probable Sons.” 


A Puzzling Pair. 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. 


4to, decorated cloth, with illustrations on every 
page. $1.00. 

Written in the best manner of this popular author 
and uniform in mechanica) details with the much’ 
appreciated * The Odd One,” this new volume ifs at" 
taining a p+ pularity equal to that of its companion™ 


A Big Opportunity. 
By AMY LE FEUVRE- 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Roy burns with the desire to do some great deed’ 
and feels that all he lacks is opportunity. After 
many mistakes, leading to mishaps amusing and 
serious, his opportunity comes to him. The narra- 
tive includes many useful lessons. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Order of the house nearest you. Catalogue free. 


TORONTO: 154 Yonge St. 











COPELAND AND DAY 


By RICHARD BURTON. A Book of Essays. 
Cloth, octavo, $1.50. 


LITERARY LIKINGS. 
BY THE WAY. _ 2y W™._FOSTER APTHORP. _ Being Selections from 


the Programmes of the Boston Symphony Concerts. In 


two volumes, cloth, 16mo, $1.50 per set. 
Original Yiddish. By MORRIS 


SONGS FROM THE GHETTO. ROSENFELD. ith Prose 


Translations, Glossary, and introduction by LEO WIENER, Instructor in the Slavic 
Languages at Harvard University. 


THE MAN WHO WORKED FOR COLLISTER, 


we ny STORIES (chiefly of the South). By MARY TRACY EARLE. Cloth, 
octavo, $1.25. 


DOOMSDAY. 


HEMENWAY. Paper boards, 50 cents. 


A Story. By CRABTREE | FATE. A Bookof Poems. By ADA NEGRI. 


Translated from the Italian by A. M. von 
Blomberg. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


|LA SANTA YERBA. A Book of Verse 


in praise of Tobacco and Smoking. By 
WILLIAM L, SHOEMAKER. 18th century 
style, $1.00. 


IMPRESSIONS. A Book of Verse. By 


LILLA CABOT PERRY. Cloth, octavo, $1 25. 





SICILIAN IDYLS, and other Verses. | 
Translated from the Greek by JANE MINOT | 
SEDGWIcK. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


' 


HOW HINDSIGHT MET PROVIN- 
CIALATIS. Stories of the North and 


South. By L. CLARKSON WHITELOCK. 
Clotb, octavo, $1.25. 


THE WAYFARERS. By JoserpHINE Preston PEABODY. A Book of Verse. Cloth, 


octavo, $1.25. 


POEMS. By Puitir Henry SAvAGe. Paper boards, $1.25. 


FREE TO SERVE. A Tale of Colon 


By E. RAYNER. $1.50. 


HARVARD EPISODES. 


95. Crimson cloth, 8vo, $1.25. 


ial New York. FIFTH THOUSAND. 


SECOND EDITION. By CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU, 


THE ROUND RABBIT. A Book of Verse for Children. By AGNES LEE. Illustrated 


by O'Neill Latham. Cloth, octavo, $1.50. 





nooxseLtens.. 69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





NOW READY 


BROWNING’S 
COMPLET 
WORK 


CAMBERWELL EDITION 

Edited and annotated by CHARLOTTE 
PorTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. 12 
pocket volumes, size 4 x 6 inches, with 
photogravure frontispieces. Cloth, 
gilt top, per set, $9.00. Limp leather, 
per set, $15.00. Half calf, per set, 
$25.00. 


It has been the aim of both publishers and 
editors to leave nothing undone to make this 
the best edition thus far published. ‘he text 
is absolutely complete, and contains the — 
tive poems neglected by Browning and usually 
not found in collected editions, and includes, 
also, some verses not in any other edition. The 
introductions and notes are full and scholarly, 
and throw new light on Browning and his 
works. The lines are numbered throughout, 
and the volumes themselves are in every wa 
a delight. The type has been selected wit 
special reference to its legibility, the paper is 
opaque, and the cover designs by ¢ hue are 
especially appropriate. The set is encased in 
a neat cloth box, making it beautiful and ap- 
propriate for presentation purposes. 





For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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PERRY PICTURES 


We sell at ONE CENT EACH by the hundred; 20 for 30 cents postpaid. 


Every home should know them. 





THE HORSE FAIR 


1.000 subjects FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Every child or adult should bave a eollection 


We will send you the new PERRY MAGAZINE one year (bi-monthly) for 50 cents and give you one set of 23 of these pictures free until Dec. 31 only. 


For #1.00 we will send you a collection of 100 pictures. For 50 cents, 40 pictures 


For 40 cents, 30 pictures of Madonuas. 


Send 2-cent stamp today for catalogue of 1,000 pictures and catalogue of 830 Art Gift Books at 25 and 35 cen‘s. 


Address THE PERRY PICTURE COMPANY, 


7 Pleasant St., 


Room 1, Malden, Mass., 


Or call at our Boston Office in Tremont Temple. 


Mention The Conqregationalist. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


MR. LANG’S 1898 BOOK. 


| 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS. | 

Selected and edited by ANDREW LANG. With | 
numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown | 
Svo, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $2.00. (Uni | 
form with “* The Blue Fairy Book,’’ etc.) | 


TWO LITTLE RUNAWAYS. 
Adapted from the French of Louis Desnoyers. By 
JAMES BUCKLAND. With 110 illustrations by | 
Cecil Aldin, who visited Normandy in order to 
become familiar with the scenes which form the 
background of this story. Crown 8vo, orna- 
ental cover, $2.00. 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 
Being Historical Stories Collected Out of English | 
ltomantic Literature, in Illustration of the Reigns 
of English Monarchs from the Conquest to | 
(Queen Victoria. Edited by GEORGE LAURENCE 
COMME, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. ' 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR, 
THE *“ GOLLIWOGG ” AT THE 
SEASIDE. 

Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. UPTON. 
With words by BERTHA UPTON. Oblong 4to, 
boards, $2.00. (Uniform with “Adventures of 
Tuo Dutch Dolls and a Golliwogg.’’) 


FURTHER DOINGS OF THE THREE 
BOLD BABES. 
A Story in Pictures. By S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. 
With 24 colored plates and 24 outline pictures. 
Oblong 4to, boards, $1.50. 


“As for the babes themselves, they are worthy of 
Caldecot. Miss Praeger is to be congratulated upon 
having achieved a story which, while it cannot fail to 
aimnse the babes for whom it is at first sight intended, 
will charm all those older children to whom Mr. Calde- 
cot’s book continues to be a delight.”"— Beacon, Boston. 


YULE LOGS. 
A Book of Adventure for Boys. Edited by G. A. 
HENTY. With 61 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 442 
pages, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, $2.00. 


NEW FICTION. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
THE CASTLE INN. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of “A Gentle- 
man of France,” ete. ith 6 full-page illustra- 
tions by Walter Appleton Clark. Crown 8vo, 

oth, ornamental, $1.50. 


_‘‘A tale which is full of old world romance and advepn- 
t ‘re. It has a strong flavor of the under life in England 
when George the Third was young, when sign-posts 
served also as gibbets, when travel was by coach and 
highwaymen were many, when men drank deep and 
played high.. There are plenty of stirring scenes along 
the way nay of treachery and Aghting at cross pur- 
poses which lead to intricate and dramatic situations. 
I ‘e heroine’s charms recall Mdile. de Cocheforet in 
Under the Red Robe,’ and she proves herself a maid 
of spirit through all the mishaps which befall her. One 
of the most notable things about ‘ The Castle Inn’ is 
the way in which Mr. Weyman has caught the spirit of 
the age and manages to imbue his readers with its 
fecling.”"—Detroit Free Press. 





Sold by Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipl of price, 


A LOVER’S REVOLT. 
A Novel of the American Revolution. 
BY J. W. DE FOREST, 
Author of “Overland,” “Kate Beaumont,’ etc. 


With frontispiece by George Varian. Crown 
8yo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


THE KING’S RIVALS. 
An Historical Novel of the Time of 
Charles Il. 
BY E. N. BARROW. 


With a frontispiece by W. D. Stevens. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental $1.25. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME 
KING OF THE FOLK OF THE 
WEDERGEATS. 


Translated by WILLIAM Morris and A. J, 
Wyatt. New edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With 75 illustrations 
and 2 maps. 12mo, full gilt, $1.00. 
“It states briefly and clearly the history of England 
during the ay sixty years, and makes an admirable 
gift for any boy or girl.”"—Dial, Chicago. 


A NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
ALLEGORIES. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. 
With 25 illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, orname: tal, $2.00. 


CONTENTS: The Life Story of Aner—The Choice— 
The Fortunes of a Royal House—The Basilisk and the 
Leopard, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. 
I. WORDSWORTH. 


With photogravure frontispiece and 16 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, $1.50. 


II. COLERIDGE. 


With frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations by 
Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
$1.25. 

BOYHOOD: 
A Plea for Continuity in Education. 

By ENNIS RICHMOND. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

“We are quite sure that this book will prove roy 
a aay especially to mothers, upon whom, after all, 
mainly rests the responsibility of guidance tn the early 
days of childhood.”—De by Mercury. 

A STUDY OF 
MARY WOLLSTONECR(\FT, 
AND THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


By EMMA RAUSCHENBUSCH-CLOUGH, Ph.D. 8vo, 
2.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Historic Towns of New England Where Ghosts Walk 


‘ The Haunts of Familiar Characters 
Edited by Lyman P. PowELL. With Introduction by Geo. P. Morris. With 160 illustrations. in History and Literature. B 
8vo, gilt top (in a hoz), $5.50. MARION HARLAND. With 83 il- 
CONTENTS: Portland, by S. T.. Pickard; Rutland, by E. D. Mead; Salem, by G. D. Latimer; Boston, by | lustrations. 8vo, gilt top (in a 
T. W. Higginson and E. E. Hale; Cambridge, by 8. A. Eliot; Concord, by F. B. Sanborn; Plymouth, by Ellen box), $2.50. ¥ 
Watson; Cape Cod Towns, by Katharine L. Bates; Deerfield, by G. Sheldon; Newport, by Susan Coolidge ; The clever author of “Colonial 
Providence, by Wm. B. Weeden; Hartford, by Mary K. Talcott; New Haven, by F. H. Cogswell. Homesteads” has utilized her ex- 
The volume has for its special purpose the presentation of a connected account of the more important events and riences in Europe and her literary 
incidents in the history of each of the towns recorded. It is the further purpose to present, for the use of visitors and 


raining for the preparation of a 
of those who have soine personal, hereditary or historic interest in the towns, a picture of the place itself, its chief | series of papers devoted to certain 
characteristics and its historic past. 


historic places with which are to be 
Little Journeys to the Homes of 
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connected the names of characters 
familiar in history and in literature. 


Famous Women. With portraits. 16mo. American Authors. trol portraits. 16mo, Tennyson 
Good [Men and Great. { 2 vols. (flat bor),$3.50. American Statesmen. { 2 vols. (flat bor), $3.50. His Homes, his Friends, and his 
Or 4 vols. (in a bor), $7.00. Also sold separately, each, $1.75. C Any. With 18 illustrations in 
P otogravure. rge 8vo, 
Siegfried and Beowulf top in a bon), $8.76. mi . 
By ZmNarpE A. Raoztx, author of “Chaldea,” “Vedic India,” etc. No. 1 in Tales of the avowedly: Ate “=e. — 
Heroic Ages. 12mo, $1.50. mass of literature which has come 


man- | into existence in regard to the life 
the work, and the environment o 
the poet laureate. This material 
has been utilized with good critical 
judgment and with an effective lit- 
erary style. 
Historic New York 

Being the Second Series of the 

Half-Moon Papers. With 31 illus- 

trations. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

First and Second Series, 
in box, $5.00. 


Heroes of the Reformation 
Edited by SAMUEL MACAULEY 
JACKSON, D.D., LL. Fully 
illustrated. Large 12mo, each, 


$1.50 

No.1. Martin Luther, The Hero 
of the Reformation, 1483-1546. By 
HENRY E. JacosBs,D.D. With 73 
illustrations. 

No. 2. Philip Melanchthon (1497- 
1560), the Protestant Preceptor of 
Germany. By JAMES WILLIAM 


Madame Kagozin has written the first of a series of volumes devoted to mesenting je a clear and interestin 
ner the Northern and Oriental epics. The book contains ‘he stories of Siegfried, the fero of the North, and Kriem- 
hilde’s Great Revenge, adapted from the German epic, the “ Lay of the Nibelungs”; and Beowulf, the Hero of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The tales are worth the telling, and Madame Ragozin has told them well. 


Sumptuous Presentation Editions of Irving’s Greatest Works 


With illustrations by Sandham, Church, Rackham, Dielman, Eiwards, Rix, Beard, Bennett, 
Kemble and others. In addition to the illustrations, each page of the volumes is decora 
with an original border, printed in colors. Each work, in 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, per set, 
$6.00; three-quarters levant, per set, $12.00. 


Bracebridge Hall; The Sketch Book 
Or, The Humonrists. Surrey Edi-| van Tassel Edition. With 32 il- 
tion. With 28 photogravure il- lustrations, mainly photogravure, 
lustrations. from original designs. 
Tales of a Traveller 
Buckthorne Edition. With 29 pho- 
togravure illustrations from orig 
inal designs. 


: 
s 
The Alhambra 


A Residence in theCelebrated Moor- 
ish Palace. Darro Edition. With 
31 photogravure illustrations. 


The Conquest of Granada 
Agapida Fdition. With 29 photo- 
gravure illustrations. 


| 

| Astoria ; 

| Or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise 
Beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Tacoma Edition. With 28 pho- 


Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York 
From the Beginnings of the New 


World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty. Van Twiller Edition. 


Bonneville 
The Adventures of Captain Bonne- | 
ville, U.S. A. Pawnee Edition. | 
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With 28 photogravure illustra-| With 225 original illustrations ; 
tions. ' by E. W. Kemble. togravure illustrations. RICHARD, D. D 
** SEND FOR A COPY OF THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF “NOTES ON NEW BOOKS.” 
NEW YORK: p PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON: 1 
27 and 29 West 23d St. e @ 24 Bedford St., Strand P 
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! 
NEW PUBLICATIONS | H ICK & CO 
| 
- |E. R. HERR 
The Successful Juveniles of JOHN HANCOCK, His Book. Publishers and Importers 
the Season. x 
By A f ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
OLD GLORY SERIES. PX feneath Old Rooftrees,” = Beside Old 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. — Illus Hearthstones,”’ ete. Cloth, gilt top, #2. a ee eS ee 
trated. Cloth; price each, $1.25. | Aueal Iife of the patriot, from ‘iis | The three BEST COLLATERAL HELPS to the study of the 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; | letter book. Lessons for the first half of 1899. 
Or, Fighting for the Single Star. = | ~SQNGS OF WAR AND PEACE. _ Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 2 vols., $2.00. 
UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA; By SAM WALTER Foss. Cloth, gilttop, | The Biblical Museum, revised by GEorRGE M. ADAMs, D. D. Vols. now 
on ’ 
Or, the War Fortunes of a Castaway. boxed, $1.25. ready: The Gospels and the Acts; Epistles and Revelation; Genesis 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY FROM ME TO YOU. to Second Kings. Per vol., $2.00. 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; | 4 volume of Verse. By Linian Ger- | Suggestive Illustrations on the New Testament, by F. N. PeLovset, 
Or, The Haps and Mishaps of a Young | TRUDESHUMAN, Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. | D. D. Now ready: JOHN (new), also Matthew and Acts. Per vol., $1.25. 
ee ee ’ All of the above finely printed and bound. Together they fo-m a splendid 
Sophie May's New Story for Girls. _ a ee nee “4 working library on te study of the Bible, and are the best possible helps for 
y Hi 8 LiL JANI. 21 | i 3 : ; . 
PAULINE WYMAN. iiustrations. Cloth, full gilt and git | m nisters, Sunday school teachers and students. 
By Soraix MAY. Illustrated. Cloth, top, 82.00. | POPULAR BIBLICAL LIBRARY 
$1.25. 
In New Style. New Dies in Gold ; VICTOR sip ial | The Most Interesting and Best Written Books of the kind: — 
and Color. Price Reduced. A Peel ipo scene det enden Bee, The Herods, by DEAN FARRAR. 
per volume, $1.25. ‘ MARTIGNY. Women of the Old Testament, Ronerr F. Horton, D. D. 
In Old Quinnebasset. A Seer of Balthn kate Forty weeen A 50. IN PREPARATION: 
’ : oJ. F. BINGHAM, D.D., | 
= te wee — LH. D., Hartiord, Ct. Fourteen land | Women of the New Testament, Wacrer F. ApENry, M. A. 
—_ Bn tne | Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations, Paor. A. H. Sayce. The 
—ew Girl. YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY Each of the above handsomely printed and bound, $1.00. Pub 
Mies Non OF OUR COUNTRY. TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT TREASURE BITS 
Conclusion of The War of 1812 By EDWARD 8. ELLI8, A.M. 200 il- Stories to tell to children. With From English and French authors. PER 
Series. lustrations, Colored maps. 12mo, i : . Compiled by Rosk Ponrer. 
THE BOYS WITH OLD HICKORY cloth, $1.00 net. unique cover design and full Dainty little books beautifully 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Ilus- WATER-COLOR PAINTING. page illustrations by BLANCHE bound in white with appropriate A, 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. A Book of Memeatery inctraction fer McMANUs. Small quarto; heavy stamping, 50 cents each, or boxed, Ci 
Library of Heroic Events. Beginners and Amateurs. By GRace paper, deckle edges, $1.25. the set, $1.00. On)’ 
ARTON LEN 2mo, cloth, 250 
STORIES OF THE AMERICAN pages, iiiesteated, and containing CLOUD RIFTS ALECK HORMBY Ye 
; ; REVOLUTION. Utes , hunctnicg By GEorGE D. ReicHeL. A daily | py CHarLEs STELL. A story of of ¢ 
Second Series. by EVERETT T. Tow- THE PAINTER IN OIL. reading book of cheer and strength. | Qos raring life and adventure for of," 
; ; : dunce A Complete Treatise on the Principles Selected from many sources with 8 ae 
SIX YOUNG HUNTERS; and Technique Necessary to the Paint- excellent judgment. Appropriate boys and girls. Handsome cover of t 
Or, the Adventures of the Greyhound ae y~-~yh BY 8, cover design; blue, white and gold design, stamped in red, silver and a 
sof a Cloth, illustrated, and containing col: stamping; gilt top, 12mo, $1.25. gold, deckle edges; 12mo, $1.00. unt 
ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN | SHATTUCK’S ADVANCED RULES TENT OF THE PLAINS tai 
NORTHERN EUROPE. For Large Assemblies. ASupplementto | BY SHANNON BiRcH. One of the most original and unique books of verse 
By CHARLES F. KING, author of “ The “ The Woman's Manual per Parlia- yet published. Dainty and artistic cover design, in three colors and 
Land We Live In,” ete. 238 Engrav- mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. gold; gilt top, deckle edges, $1.00. 
ings. Cloth, $1.25. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. ee 
FR era ——s. — ag line of JUVENILES attractively bound for Holiday 
, & . rize 8. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. Send for our Complete Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. 
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Cloth, with maps and illustrations, $1.50. 
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Heirlooms in [liniatures 
By ANNE H. WHARTON, 
With a chapter on Miniature 
Painting by EMILY DrRayTon 
TAYLOR. With Frontispiece 
in color and over ninety finely 
executed reproductions of the 
best examples of Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and Nine- 
teenth Century Miniature 
Painters. Ornamental buck- 
ram, gilt top, deckle edges, 
$3.00; three-quarters levant, 
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THE COLONIAL LIBRARY 


Through Colonial 
Doorways 


Colonial Days and 
Dames 


By ANNE H. WHARTON. Two 
volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, in box, $2.50. 
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Men, Women, and 
Manners in Colonial 
Times 


By SYDNEY GRORGE FISHER 
Illustrated with four photo- 
gravures and numerous head 
and tail sketches in each vol- 
ume. Two volumes. Satine, 
in a box, $3.00; half calf or 
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The True George 
Washington 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
With twenty-four full-page il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half levant, $5.00. 


Fa 
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FOREST LIBRARY 


Travels in a Tree-top 
The Freedom of the 


Fields 
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three photogravures in each 
volume. Two volumes in a 
box. Buckram, extra, $3.00 
half calf or half morocco, 
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Symphonies and Their 
Meaning 


By PHILIP H. GOEPP. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


12mo 





Upon receipt of a post- 
card mentioning this paper 
we will take pleasure in 


forwarding our new Xmas 


Catalogue. 
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POPULAR 
Forthcoming Articles 


In the course of the next few weeks we 
shall publish these interesting articles : 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN A MODERN FACc- 
ToRY. A description of the National Cash 
Register Factory, by Frances J. Dyer. 

HomE LIFE IN GERMANY, by Mary G. 
Stuckenberg. 

FRENCH HomeEs, by Prof. J. C. Bracq of 
Vassar College. The first two of a series of 
articles comparing American homes with those 
in other lands. 

BLACK-CAPS AND TWINKLE-TAILS, A win- 
ter study of birds, by Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

THE LAW OF LIMITATION. A warning to 
women, by President William De Witt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College. 

LIGHT FROM WASTE PRODUCTS. A study 
of the disposal of household refuse, by Helen 
Campbell. 

THE COLLEGE-BRED GIRL IN CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE, by Margaret J. Evans of Carleton 
College. 

DIRT AND DANGER. SCIENTIFIC SWEEP- 
ING AND DusTING. SIMPLE CHEMISTRY 
YOR THE HOUSEWIFE. Three domestic sci- 
ence articles, by 8. Maria Elliott. 

A CHRISTMAS StTory, by Elia W. Peattie. 
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* The Congregationalist SERVICES © 
No. 2, The Pilgrim Fathers. 
No. 34, Forefathers’ Day. 
Nos. 3 and 35, Christmas. 
No. 4, New Year. 
And 33 other services. 
100 Copies, with Music, 60 cents, postpaid. 


* THE HISTORICAL TABLETS * 
in the facade of the Congregational House 
Proof Impressions, with tert, 25 cents, postpaid. 








HE most prominent theme of ser- 
T mons on Thanksgiving Day was 

territorial expansion. The ma- 
jority of the preachers throughout the 
country, judging from newspaper reports, 
accepted expansion as an accomplished 
fact and a settled policy. Some strong 
voices were raised against it, by such 
men as Drs. Parkhurst, Van Dyke and 
Huntington in New York, Dr. Conwell 
in Philadelphia and Dr. Donald in Bos- 
ton. On the other hand, Drs. MacArthur 
of New York, Abbott of Brooklyn and 
Bristol of Washington were no less con- 
fident that the finger of Providence points 
to our control of the territory surrendered 


by Spain till their people can govern 


themselves. In the Interior and West 
the pulpit appears to be nearly unanimous 
inthatview. Among Congregational min- 
isters Drs. Merrill and Beaton and Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie in Chicago and Rev. 
F, T, Bayley of Denver advocated expan- 
sion as a duty, and many notable utter- 
ances were made by ministers of various 
denominations. Dr. Cuckson of Arling 
ton Street Church, Boston, condemned 
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adverse criticism of the administration 
and believed that the nation can success- 
fully adjust itself to the new crisis in its 
development. ‘To scuttle away from 
the Antilles or the Philippines’’ he said, 
“‘and leave their inhabitants to anarchy 
and misrule would be weak and cowardly, 
and would leave the mark of indelible 
shame upon our national escutcheon. 
The people whom we have freed are in 
their political childhood. They require 
protection, instruction and independence, 
and it is our clear duty to secure all three 
for them.” Dr. H. N. Brown’s sermon 
at King’s Chapel was of the same tenor, 
while he did not disguise the difficulties 
of the problems before the nation. This 
is at present, so far as we can judge, the 
prevailing sentiment of the pulpit and 
the religious press, and with it is con- 
fidence that God will show us the way 
and give us the strength to do our clear 
duty. 


Forgiveness of sins through Jesus 
Christ is a practical experience of a great 
number of Christians who cannot tell 
how that forgiveness has become a fact. 
They hold no particular theory of the 
atonement. But many others are in- 
terested in the process of the mind of God 
in reconciliation, and their own Christian 
experience no doubt is modified by the 
view they have accepted. In our series 
entitled Restatements of Christian Truth, 
Professor King of Oberlin wrote in The 
Congregationalist, Oct. 27, the article on 
The Atonement. Professor Foster, for- 
merly of Oberlin, now of Pacific Seminary, 
answered him in the Advance of Nov. 24. 
Professor King lays the chief emphasis 
on the sinner’s experience of God’s suffer- 
ing love in Christ moving him to repent- 
ance and winning him to harmony with 
God. Professor Foster directs attention 
to God’s resentment toward the sinner, 
and lays emphasis on the propitiation of 
God through the offering of Christ on the 
cross. He thinks Professor King’s theory 
is defective and that he is in some points 
mistaken. Those who are interested in 
the philosophy of the atonement and have 
read Professor King’s argument should 
read Professor Foster’s also. 


We have been asked if Professor King 
represents the view of The Congregation- 
alist on the atonement. We answer that 
no theory of the atonement of which we 
have heard has ever completely expressed 
its meaning for us, nor have we been able 
to formulate a perfect theory. We see in 
the death of Jesus Christ the infinite 
persuasion of love to the sinner and the 
profound resentment of perfect holiness 
against sin. With shame and sorrow 
for our sin we embrace the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord and wel- 
come peace with him. Men who differ 
widely as to the description of the work- 
ing of the divine mind in this reconcilia- 
tion rejoice alike that they are reconciled 
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with God. Many years ago a German 
family applied for admission to the church 
in Hartford of which Dr. Joel Hawes was 
pastor. Through aninterpreter Dr. Hawes 
propounded to them elaborate questions 
concerning the atonement. They looked 
perplexed and shook their heads. As the 
questions were repeated in changed forms 
their faces grew stolid. Evidently they 
had given up trying to comprehend the 
subject. At last Dr. Hawes said impa- 
tiently, ‘Well, well, ask them if they 
love Christ.”” The question was put. 
At once their faces lighted. Their eyes 
grew moist. They answered in chorus, 
“O jal Wir Christus lieben. Ja wohl!’ 
And the doctor’s eyes glistened also as he 
said, ‘‘We shall have to take them in.” 
We believe that all those who can answer 
that question as these Germans did are 
the sheep of Christ’s fold and should be 
welcomed into it. 


The newly completed Congregational 
church edifice at Gainsborough, Eng., is 
still heavily in debt. It was built as a 
memorial to John Robinson, the pastor of 
the Pilgrim church which emigrated 
from Holland to found Plymouth Colony 
in New England. Gainsborough is be- 
lieved to be John Robinson’s birthplace. 
The site and building cost $35,000. The 
corner stone was laid in 1896, with an ad- 
dress by Mr. Bayard, United States am- 
bassador, in the presence of a great audi- 
ence, including the American Pilgrims, a 
company organized under the auspices of 
The Congregationalist. The edifice was 
dedicated June 9, 1897, when a letter was 
read from President McKinley expressing 
his deep interest. But the congregation 
does not represent much wealth. Our 
National Council in 1892 raised about 
$800 as a contribution to the church, 
which was added to a balance of some 
$400 from the Leyden Memorial Fund. 
Considerable sums have been given by 
English Congregationalists. An effort is 
being made by a committee of the Na- 
tional Council appointed last July, of 
which Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, New 
Haven, Ct., is chairman, to raise $5,000 
toward wiping out this debt. A number 
of Episcopal churches in England contain 
monuments and tablets purchased by gifts 
of Americans. It would be to the honor 
of American Congregationalists to have 
the monument to John Robinson stand 
free of debt in his birthplace in old 
England. 


There is a patience of endurance which 
every man needs for reserve of strength 
in times of trial. But there is also a 
patience of endeavor which is needful all 
the time. If our church work this winter 
is to accomplish what we hope, we must 
overcome discouragement and learn to be 
persevering in energetic service. About 
this time of the year it often becomes 
necessary to draw upon this reserye fund 
of enthusiasm. In certain quarters there 
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seems to come an insensible slackening of 
interest and effort. It may be a Sunday 
school teacher, whose work is yielding 
little apparent result, while the cost of 
servicéis great. The scholars do not seem 
impressionable, therefore the teacher be- 
lieves that they are not impressed. It 
may be achurch member, who begins to 
think that his presence at prayer meeting 
does notcount. The law of Christian life 
is that a temptation to let go of duty is a 
warning to take faster hold. God’s proc- 
esses do not show upon the surface. 
“Be not weary in well doing, for in due 
season ye shall reap if ye faint not,” is 
counsel for the hour of our discourage- 
ment. Most of us have reserves of 
strength upon which we can draw at such 
a time, and behind our weakness are the 
inexhaustible treasures of God’s strength. 
A little extra energy, backed by faithful 
prayer, willcure our own discouragement, 
and, perhaps, help others to a like ac- 
tivity. The uplift of a single soul in 
cheerful enterprise for Christ may begin 
the rising of the tide for the whole con- 
gregation. 





The Task Before Us 


Spain’s acceptance of the terms offered 
by the United States which was announced 
on Monday leaves on our government the 
responsibility for the future of the Philip- 
pines. The question, what disposition 
to make of them, must soon be decided. 
Few, we think, doubt that the great ma- 
jority of our citizens would oppose sur- 
rendering the islands again to Spain. But 
that, in any case, is no longer debatable. 
To abandon them to be, like derelict ves. 
sels, a danger to commerce and to the 
peace of the world, would be impossible. 
If they are to have any form of self-gov- 
ernment, it must be under our tutelage 
and with our guaranty that internal peace 
shall be maintained. We have practi- 
cally the same responsibility for Cuba. 
Hawaii and Porto Rico are our dependen- 
cies. 

Thus the close of this wonderful year 
finds the United States in charge of a vast 
tropical territory and summoned at once 
to administer its affairs. Howcan this be 
done ? 

A large navy is a necessity, since all 
this territory is composed of islands, 
which can be defended only by sea power. 
They are occupied by dark-skinned popu- 
lations, the most of them laborers, taxed 
and ruled by dominant castes. A much 
larger regular army is a necessity, for 
such a population requires an eflicient 
police force, able promptly to meet emer- 
gencies. Volunteer soldiers, to be sum- 
moned in case of need, could not be de- 
pended on for such service. The army 
must be on the ground, for it could not be 
transported at calla distance of thousands 
of miles. 

One task before us, then, is to raise up 
Negro, half-caste and Malay soldiers. For 
we cannot afford to pay white soldiers 
what they would require, nor could we 
sacrifice their lives by placing them in 
service in climates to which they are not 
adapted. We shall have to learn so to 
govern colored soldiers and civilians that 
they will co-operate with us in govern- 
ment. We must have officers and admin- 
istrators who will treat such persons with- 
out insult, resentment or contempt; who 
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know their character, respect their excel- 
lences; who can meet their vanity or child- 
ishness without giving offense. We shall 
be obliged to tolerate their religions and 
treat their moral standards with due con- 
sideration. 

These requirements raise several serious 
questions. Can the people of the United 
States, especially in the North, suffer 
white men to treat those virtually in their 
care in these islands as a lower caste? 
Can American Christians endure their 
polygamous practices? Can prohibition- 
ists permit their drinking habits? Can 
democrats rule and receive within their 
body politic millions of people without 
comprehension of democratic principles? 
That we must endure these things in ad- 
ministering the affairs of these peoples or 
in teaching them to administer their own 
affairs is certain. The laws of Massa- 
chusetts imposed on Luzon—not to men- 
tion our customs and prevailing ideas 
of society—would speedily issue either in 
anarchy or despotism. Have we, then, 
the patience, the flexibility, the resource- 
fulness, to maintain order and popular 
education in communities where customs 
inbred for generations make against our 
ideas of social order? 

Are our citizens willing to undertake 
the labor and assume the cost of civiliz- 
ing these peoples? Material development 
on a large scale must go with and even 
before moral development. Can we raise 
up a civil service for tropical peoples? 
Can we provide a class of enterprising, 
publie-spirited men who will lead the de- 
velopment of these countries by building 
railroads, public works, docks and har- 
bors, who will take honest pride in cre- 
ating the equipment necessary to civil- 
ization and to maintenance of righteous 
administration of government? Can we 
find men who will devise and operate fair 
systems of imposing and collecting taxes 
from those who hate taxation, who will 
infuse public spirit and patriotism into 
the natives as they advance in wealth 
and intelligence ? 

If we do not succeed in doing these 
things we shall not only make failure of 
colonial administration, but we shall pro- 
mote discord and misgovernment at home. 
Those who predict that we cannot do 
these things will help to foster the perils 
they dread. We can do them, but we 
shall not unless we consider the great 
task before us intelligently, soberly, dis- 
passionately. Our future ag a nation 
makes thoughtful men grave. It checks 
hasty speech, either boasts of ability or 
condemnation of our Government. It 
calls on men to study these questions. 
It prompts Christians to prayer. 





Which Paper and Why 


This is the time of the year when our 
readers are appealed to from every side in 
behalf of one or another current papers. 
What should be the standard of choice? 
Several points need to be borne in mind: 
the needs of the home, the scope of the 
paper, and the definite thing which it sup- 
plies. Every Christian household should 
have a religious paper upon its reading 
table. Growth in truth, intelligent Chris- 
tianity, and the cultivation of wide benev- 
olence—all demand this. Other consider- 
ations enter because of young people. 
Parents who fail to include religious pub- 
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lications—one at least—in their papers 
will some time prove the evil of such 
neglect in their children’s lack of interegt 
in the church and in all Christian actiyj. 
ties. The whole range of Christian 
thought and life will suffer in conse. 
quence. 

We live in an age of great movements 
in the religious field. Each organization 
has something of value to contribute to 
the general good. They set in motion ip. 
fluences affecting the progress of the 
kingdom. Concerning these we should 
be familiar. Their work is honored as q 
part of the visible development of truth, 
Membership in any church imposes re. 
sponsibilities of a peculiar kind upon our 
intelligence. In our day the obligation ig 
stronger than ever as we discover the 
meaning of discipleship interpreted by the 
social demands of thetime. Each denom. 
ination seeks to meet its own mission, 
Loyalty to the churches will come from a 
study of that mission. The youth of the 
present, bound together in Christian soci. 
eties within the church, are in special 
need of denominational papers. Without 
them they may lose their hold upon dis. 
tinctive truths, the history and possibili- 
ties of their denomination, and weaken 
their powers for the greatest good in the 
churches to which they belong. Stronger 
Christian life and broader and more effi- 
cient activities result from the use of these 
journals. 

From their own testimony our readers 
believe in having a paper in their homes 
that ministers to these ends. As never 
before The Congregationalist seeks to meet 
the wants of its widening constituency. 
To denominational matters it gives large 
space, yet it neglects no other worthy re. 
ligious work. Its department of current 
history is exceptionally attractive. The 
columns devoted to the home and to the 
children are noteworthy. Editorials upon 
timely themes, Sunday school and ©. E. 
topic exposition, notes from educational 
and missionary fields—all are valuable. 
Every church officer as well as the pastors 
find the Weekly Register of special service. 
Taken as a whole no paper seeks to ac- 
complish as much for Congregationalism, 
both New England and national. 





Deliberate Reading 


The autumn announcements of the pub- 
lishers run up to nearly or quite two 
thousand book titles. This is for Amer- 
ica alone, though it includes many books 
written in England. The figures for Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe 
would enormously increase the half-year’s 
output of what by courtesy is called lit- 
erature, while behind all these books, 
which have passed between the Scylla of 
the manuscript reader and the Charybdis 
of the publisher’s forecast of profit, are 
the crowding thousands of rejected manu- 
scripts. 

Truly, upon this showing, it is a book- 
producing age and the task of the general 
reader becomes harder year by year. The 
feast is spread with promise of rich Vvi- 
ands gathered from the world around, but 
before we have time for more than a taste 
of this dish or of that, the table is swept 
clear and a new feast is spread with equal 
promise of novelty and satisfaction. In 
half a year are 157 days, including Sun- 
days. Taking the autumn output at 1,570 
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books (to be moderate and avoid remain- 
ders) the ambitious general reader is pro- 
vided with ten books a day for his whole 
time. Be he never so diligent, the task is 
far beyond his power. Even the lady 
novelists, we fear, must give up the eru- 
dite heroes whose familiarity with all that 
is best in the literature of the day is ac- 
quired in the intervals of more heroic 
business. 

Our readers may suspect, indeed, that 
we have raised a difficulty only to laugh 
at it. Not even the most omniverous 
general reader cares to meddle with whole 
companies of publications whose titles 
grace the autumn lists. They appeal 
avowedly to special classes, whether of 
the learned or those about to learn. On 
one side is the thorny hedge of technical 
treatises, on the other the playground of 
the children, where the general reader sel- 
dom feels at home except in a child’s 
company. History, biography, travel, 
popularized science, the essay, verse and, 
most of all, the novel—these are regions 
which the general reader traverses, and if 
he knows what is best in these domains 
he feels that his duty is accomplished. 

Yet even so the difficulty remains, re- 
duced in bulk, indeed, but still practi- 
cally insurmountable. We have found a 
lower pass in the mountain chain, but 
we have not made it possible to carry 
our exploring ship across. It is impossi- 
ble for any man, no matter what his tal_ 
ent of industrious appreciation may be, 
to master all new books in these depart- 
ments which we have assigned especially 
to the general reader. How much less is 
it possible, therefore, to him whose read- 
ing fills but a small part of a busy life! 
It must be confessed that the industry of 
writers and the enterprise of publishers 
have carried us beyond the time of indi- 
vidual opinions, and that we must more 
and more depend upon the critics for 
knowledge of what is best in current liter- 
ature, 

This congested state of the book mar- 
ket greatly strengthens the ever present 
temptation tocareless reading. The feast 
is spread and the viands are undeniably 
attractive. We taste here and there, 
read choice bits of verse to which the re- 
viewer has called our attention, or which 
the editor has copied into a corner of his 
paper, dip into the latest authorities (if 
we are women with club obligations) to 
gather honey for our club papers, flutter 
on the wings of excitement through the 
talked-of novels that we may have our 
share in the talk, and come to the sea- 
son’s end with a dissatisfied palate and a 
digestion tried if not ruined by these 
processes of hasty feeding. The more we 
read the less we seem to know, until at 
last too many of us take refuge in our 
daily newspaper and let all books go by 
unread. 

Every temptation of this sort to weak- 
ness, read negatively, indicates a way of 
strength. This folly of superficial dis- 
cursiveness suggests the wisdom of dis- 
crimination and the sure reward that 
waits on care. Deliberate and thought- 
ful reading is the secret of intellectual 
peace and strength. We might hardly 
care to go to the length of the doctor 
who told his wealthy and dyspeptic pa- 
tient that he might eat at every meal as 
much as he pleased—of some one dish. 
Yet two books a year would be better 
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that 2,000 (if such Gargantuan feasts 
were possible). The secret is not in num- 
ber, but in method. There are books of 
reference to which we go as to a tool 
chest, but the books we read we ought to 
master. A book is never read until its 
thought becomes a part of our intellec- 
tual stock in trade, its imagination as 
fully ours as the possession of similar 
imaginative capacity will allow, its argu- 
ments, in agreement or dissent, clear to 
our thought, its author as revealed, in his 
art, a living figure of acquaintance. How 
many, in this highest sense of reading, 
can put even a single book to their credit 
in the last half-year? 

If this seems a hard saying, either the 
books that we have handled have not 
been the greatest books or we have never 
learned to read. Two real books a year 
mastered in this fashion will do more for 
our education and delight than all the 
thousands of the Congressional Library 
poured through our mind like water 
through the spout of a pump. We may 
easily begin by giving twice the time to 
half our usual number of books, and that 
will be a gain, but we shall be wiser if we 
take some one book, new or old, and set 
ourselves to mastering its lessons and 
studying its art. It will be a test of the 
book, which we may find too slight and 
poor to hold us long. It will be a test of 
our own capacity and patience. If we 
endure the test and really come to know 
a few books as they deserve to be known, 
we shall find ourselves enrolled among 
the true friends of the immortals, the 
intimates of those writers to the end of 
whose thought we never come, while yet 
we grow wiser in every hour of their 
companionship. 





Enthusiasm for Christ 


We all understand what hero-worship 
is. Sometimes, especially in the young, 
it is extravagant and provokes a smile. 
Yet always there is something noble and 
beautiful init. Itis a signof a generous, 
aspiring nature, and we are glad to per- 
ceive it. This substantially is what is 
meant by enthusiasm for Christ. It is 
the feeling essentially which so many ex- 
hibitin regard to Webster, Lincoln, Grant, 
or Dewey in civil life or to Whitefield, 
Judson, Hannington, Whitman and Mary 
Lyon in religious life. We admire them, 
delight to talk of their noble deeds, and 
desire to have such a spirit as theirs and 
to do similar service to our fellowmen. 

It is a hindrance to enthusiasm for 
Jesus Christ at first that he lived upon 
earth so long ago, and even that the won- 
derful story of his holy and beautiful 
career has been told so often that it no 
longer is new. Yet as soon as atten- 
tion is fixed upon it, and especially when 
the desire to be like Christ has become 
strong within us, it becomes clear that 
no other character ever known, no other 
life ever lived, has had such power as his 
to develop admiring, affectionate, intense 
and ever-increasing enthusiasm, and with- 
out distinctions of age, sex, race, time, or 
worldly circumstance. Men have done, 
or suffered, grandly for the sake of kin- 
dred, home or country. But enthusiasm 
for Christ has been the most conspicuous 
and effectual of all inspirations to hu- 
manity. 

Yet there is need of more of it today 
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and every one, especially every professed 
Christian, ought to be an example of it. 
In witnessing for truth, in rescuing the 
lost, in relieving the needy, in building 
up the church, in the active pursuit of 
one’s Own occupation, nothing else has 
half the power or value of enthusiasm, 
hero-worship, centered in Jesus Christ. 
It is not lost from the world, whatever ir- 
religious people may assert. It never ac- 
complished finer results than in these 
present days. Its possibilities and pow- 
ers are as vast as ever. All depends upon 
our making it a matter vitally personal to 
ourselves. We must not be content to 
lack it, or to fail to illustrate it. Let the 
fact never be forgotten, too, that it is en- 
thusiasm for a leader and Lord who, al- 
though invisible, yet lives, loves and aids 
his own. 





Current History 
‘* The Open Door Policy ’’ 

Interviews with Hon. Nelson Dingley, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and with an unnamed member 
of the Cabinet reveal that the so-called 
“open door’ policy which the United 
States will initiate and develop in the 
Philippines, at least while they are under 
military rule, will not be a system of free 
trade as it was expounded by Cobden, or 
as it is exemplified by Great Britain, but 
a system of tariff tolls under which there 
will be no discrimination, imports from 
the United States paying the same duties 
as those paid by any other country. This 
solution of the difficult problem certainly 
avoids more obstructions—constitutional 
and sentimental—than any other. It as- 
sures us of Great Britain’s continued 
friendship. It immediately mollifies con- 
tinental criticism, which a more selfish 
and less wise policy might have kindled 
into diplomatic protest and overt inter- 
ference. It provides a source of revenue 
which, we believe, will prove adequate for 
the administration of the service, probably 
much more than that. It saves the Ad- 
ministration from opposition within its 
own ranks, from men who care more for 
the protection of home industries than 
they do for anything else, and who would 
havestrenuously fought any scheme which 
seemed to commit the nation to a non-pro- 
tective, free trade policy. On the impor- 
tant point as to whether the products of 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines are 
to be admitted free of duty to this coun- 
try, there is, as yet, no indication as to 
what the Administration thinks best. 
But a like regard for the interests of the 
American farmer, sugar-grower and wage- 
earner would seem to indicate that such a 
course will scarcely be feasible. With 
the new possessions under military rule, 
and held as appendages, not parts of the 
Union, it may be possible so to discrimi- 
nate against their exports, but as a per- 
manent policy it would seem to be impos- 
sible with the Federal Constitution as it 
now is. 

This recalls the interesting fact that 
Prof. J. B. Thayer of the Harvard Law 
School states that one of the first and 
most imperative duties of the nation is a 
revision of its Constitution in the light of 
the new duties the nation is about to per- 
form, and the new principles of govern- 
ment which it is to administer. This, of 
course, is his way of saying what every 
thoughtful man now plainly sees, that we 
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are at a point in national history where 
the disadvantages of a written, fixed con- 
stitution are to become more apparent 
than they ever have before. In short, in 
taking up the work for peoples other than 
ourselves, which Great Britain so long has 
been engaged in, we are to learn how much 
better suited the British constitution is 
for such work than our own. 
Departmental Reports 

The annual reports of the Secretaries 
of the Navy and of the Interior, given 
to the public last week, indicate clearly 
what the larger domestic and foreign 
problems are which we now face. Secre- 
tary Long of the navy renders a report, 
which, both for its record of deeds done 
and its recommendations of work to be 
done, is without exception the most nota- 
ble ever made by a Secretary of the Navy. 
As Americans we can well be proud of 
the story he tells, astory not only of valor 
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sailors are as tender as they are brave, 
and demonstrated to the world that when 
we find it incumbent upon us to enter 
upon the task of destroying a decadent 
and antiquated type of civilization we do 
it with a thoroughness that is characteris- 
tic of a people whose dominant stock is 
Teutonic. Compared with our other wars 
it has been quite inexpensive and phenom- 
enally free from casualties. While un- 
able to accept the principle of arbitration 
as applicable in dealing with the matter 
at any stage, we have not been unmindful 
of the amenities of international inter- 
course and by the terms of the treaty 
just ratified Spain is not only freed from 
all claims of indemnity for damage done 
to the property of Americans and others 
in Cuba during the period since the last 
Cuban revolution began, but she receives 
$20,000,000 in cash with which to bolster 
up her shaky national credit. Such un- 
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the necessity of gaining a two-thirds 
affirmative vote and the permanent, ag 
well as present, marked opposition of 
some of the ablest men in the Senate 
may cause a rejection of the treaty, 
In any case we may rest assured that 
the coming session of the Senate will 
be a memorable one, prolific in ora- 
tory and tactics of a high order of state. 
craft, as befits a body so dignified and 
important dealing with issues so momen. 
tous as those raised by the new national 
policy. 
Generous Bequests 

Intelligent Europeans concede that 
there is one art among the humanities 
which Americans have developed with 
a perfection never known hitherto. It 
is the art of our men of. wealth in perpet- 
uating their influence and ideals in edu- 
cational and philanthropic institutions 
which they endow. The latest artist in 
this line is Mr. Edward Austin of 
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thorough preparation, honest 
workmanship and self-sacrificing 
devotion to national interests by 
every man in the service, from 
the chiefs of departments down to 
the humblest sailor. Nothing 
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Boston, whose will, just probated, 
makes such generous provisions 
for the aged poor, and impecuni- 
ous but ambitious and talented 
students and teachers. Harvard 
University is to receive $500,000, 
the Massachusetts Institute of 





could be finer than Secretary 
Long’s tribute to his subordi- 
nates, and the sane system of de- 
partment administration which 
made it so easy for him, a non- 
expert civilian, to step in and 
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guide the service to such splendid 
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| Technology is to receive $400,000, 
and Radcliffe College $30,000. In 
| each case the money is to be ap- 
| plied to needy, meritorious stu- 
dentsand teachers. Roanoke Col- 
lege, Va., and Tuskegee Industrial 
School and Normal College, Ala., 
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new possessions. Nothing could 
be more unjust than our present 
system of promoting naval offi- 
cers. 

Secretary of the Interior Bliss 
in his report dwells at length on 
the marked increase of wealth 
and population in Alaska, and 











receive $30,000 each, and the bac- 
teriological laboratory of Har- 
} vard University $10,000. To the 
New England Trust Company 
$100,000 are given, to be held in 
trust, and the income applied to 
the relief of ‘‘needy aged men and 
women who have teen in better 
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circumstances in early life, but 
who have come to want in old 
age.’’ The customary announce. 
ment on the part of disgruntled 
aud disappointed relatives has 
followed this splendid act, but 
we trust that the courts will see 
to it that the wish of this hon- 
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the duty of providing more ade- 
quately for preserving order and 
administering justice in that valuable 
territory, where, as President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford University points out in 
the November A/luntic, we have been 
sadly remiss in methods of administration. 
Spain Cedes the Philippines 

Failing to induce the commissioners 
of the United States to modify in the 
slightest degree their terms respecting 
the Philippines, the Spanish commission- 
ers last Monday, on the last day allowed 
by the terms of our ultimatum, agreed 
to accept a solalium of $20,000,000 and 
transfer by treaty the title to control of 
the Philippine archipelago from Spain, 
where it has been since 1565, to the United 
States, whose people a year ago had no 
more idea of owning Asiatic territory 
than they now have of absorbing Austra- 
lia some day. Thus ends the war begun 
April 21, a war in which we have suffered 
no defeat at arms, revealed to the world 
and ourselves our vast resources of wealth 
and self.sacrificing manhood, convinced 
our vanquished foes that our soldiers and 
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precedented treatment of the vanquished 
by the victor will, we trust, not be over- 
looked by critics of the nation, at home 
and abroad. 

Whether the treaty will be ratified by 
the Senate is an open question, with the 
balance inclining in favor of ratification. 
When information, now necessarily offi- 
cial and private, becomes public, it will in- 
dicate, we are sure, grave reasons of state 
why the Administration has taken the 
position it has. When the alternative of 
rejection is seen to be a renewal of war, 
or international complications far graver 
in their import than the problems raised 
by ratification, grave as those are; when 
the fight in favor of ratification by the 
Senate is led by the men who at Paris 
have negotiated the document—Senators 
Davis, Frye and Gray—it will then be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for men to withstand 
the pressure which popular approval of 
the President’s policy and the logic of 
events will bring to bear upon them to 
induce them to vote for the treaty. Still 


abortive. 
The Anti-Anarchist Congress 

Representatives of most if not all of 
the European Powers are now sitting in 
the Corsini Palace at Rome, considering 
what concerted action may be devised to 
defend society, and especially rulers of 
the. people, whether representative or 
autocratic, from such attacks as, within 
a few years, have removed President Car- 
not of France and Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria from earth by assassination. The 
following propositions, it is said, are being 
discussed: Shall anarchists be regarded as 
common criminals, not as political offend- 
ers? Shall extradition treaties hereafter 
be operative in dealing with anarchists ? 
Shall there be an attempt to suppress 
anarchistic propaganda by rigid censor- 
ship of the press? Shall an international 
system of police, especially charged with 
the duty of ferreting out anarchists, be 
established? King Humbert of Italy, as 
head of the nation from which most of the 
anarchistic murderers have come, is natu- 
rally the most concerned in the attempt 
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to suppress anarchy. It was he who sug- 
gested this conference. It is he who is 
acting as host now that the Powers have 
risen above their national jealousies and 
agreed to confer on ways and means of 
presenting a united front against a com- 
mon foe. 


The Condition of Affairs in Cuba 

General Butler of the Cuban commis- 
sion is now in Washington summoned to 
confer with the President. He reports 
that the evacuation by the Spanish troops 
is proceeding apace, and that before Jan. 
1 all the Spanish troops will have with- 
drawn from the island. The American 
and Spanish commissioners have come to 
agreement upon the most vital questions 
at issue, and that without much friction. 
Havana he describes as a very filthy and 
unhealthy place, and the first task of our 
officials will be to make it habitable and 
similar to Santiago, which General Wood 
has transformed and made as clean and 
healthy ‘“‘as any town on the Atlantic 
coast south of Fortress Monroe,” to quote 
his own words. General Wood also has 
decreed that all gainbling and cock-fight- 
ing in the province of Santiago shall stop, 
and he stands ready to enforce it by 
heavy penalties, monetary and physical. 
In short, he is trying te make a place that 
has never been wholesome a place fit for 
men tolivein. He is fostering education 
by re-establishing old schools and found- 
ing new ones. He has put a Cuban, with 
property and character, in as mayor, and 
is testing the powers of the Cubans to 
enjoy and administer home rule. His whole 
record since he entered Santiago has been 
one calculated to inspire the admiration of 
Americans and the gratitude of Cubans. 
The point to be noted by anti-ex pansionists 
is that General Wood was a Western physi- 
cian eight months ago, and that he is a 
typical American man of affairs. General 
Blanco’s resignation as governor general 
of Cuba has at last been accepted by 
Spain, and hence he will be spared the 
humiliation of being in Havana when the 
Spanish flag is superseded by the stars 
and stripes. Detachments of the United 
States Engineer Corps already have landed 
near Havana and have begun to prepare 
the camps for the regular army troops, 
who will begin to arrive early in December. 


NOTES 


United States marines have landed at Tien- 
tsin, China, and are at the service of Minister 
Conger in Pekin if needed. 

United States Minister Straus claims to have 
won the sultan’s authorization of permits for 
American missionaries to travel throughout 
Asia Minor. 

That Italy and France at last have decided 
to quit their senseless tariff war indicates, 
perhaps, a drawing together of the Latin peo- 
ples, and may presage a breaking up of the 
Triple Alliance. 

Russia, swift to profit by the experience of 
the Hispano-American war, has ordered a 
change in type of her new naval vessels, 
which will be swifter, lighter, less heavily ar- 
mored but more thoroughly manned with the 
best of quick-firing guns. 

Vermont has discovered such scandals in its 
militia administration that it has decided to 
do away with the militia fora time. Itis not 
the only State that needs such radical treat- 
ment of its State guard. Army and militia 
organization is one of the first reforms in 
order. 

Freedom of thought and speech in the Ger- 
man aud French universities is fast becoming 
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a thing of the past. Paul Stapfer, dean of the 
faculty of literature at Bordeaux, has just 
been disciplined and suspended from office 
because he dared to protest against the gov- 
ernment’s treatment of Dreyfus. 

The new Japanese minister to the United 
States, Mr. Komura, graduated at the Harvard 
Law School. Before leaving Japan for the 
United States he was given a farewell dinner 
by the Harvard Club of Tokyo. How much 
these college dining clubs do to bind together 
men of varying nationalities and pursuits! 


The indictment of Senator Quay of Pennsyl- 
vania indicates that however much the people 
at the polls may be indifferent to the precept, 
‘Thou shalt not steal,”’ the courts of Phila- 
delphia are still near enough to the old ideals 
to insist upon investigation of damaging evi- 
dence pointing toward collusion in theft. 


Great Britain already has perfected plans 
to survey a railroad route from Cairo to Cape- 
town. Lionel Decl¢é, a Frenchman who is a 
British subject, will lead the survey, which 
will start from Capetown. General Kitch- 
ener promises that when Declé arrives at 
Uganda from the south he will find British 
guard the rest of the way. 

The Thanksgiving Day banquets in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Paris and Vienna were attended 
by large numbers of Americans. Ex-Presi- 
dent Gates of Amherst College spoke at the 
Berlin dinner. The banquet at London took 
on the form of an Anglo-American love feast, 
as is the custom now whenever Americans and 
Britons meet around the festal board. 


Now it is Colonel Picquart and not Dreyfus 
who is the storm center in France. The mili- 
tary party seem bound to so act as to lessen 
the respect of the civilians, and thus hasten 
the inevitable exposure of the military corrup- 
tion. Picquart ventured to champion Drey- 
fus, and, forsooth, he too must be humiliated 
and denied trial save by court-martial. 

The proposition of the citizens of New York 
to raise a fund of $100,000 with which to care 
for the widow and daughter of the late Colonel 
Waring while they live, and then endow a 
chair in Columbia University which shall 
have for its aim the inculcation of those prin- 
ciples of administration which Colonel Waring 
so splendidly incarnated, is another fine proof 
of the generosity of American manhood. 


Cardinal Gibbons stated in an interview last 
week that he was persuaded that a restriction 
of suffrage by proper qualification would be a 
wise measure in the South and go far toward 
settling the race problem. “It would,’ he 
holds, “be an incentive to industry ’’—aud he 
might have added virtue. He attributes much 
of the trouble in the South to what he regards 
as a one-sided and ill-directed system of educa- 
tion for the Negro. 

Despite the appeal of the sultan to the czar 
Prince George of Greece has been formally 
recognized by Italy, France, Russia and Great 
Britain as governor of Crete. For the exclu- 
sion of the ‘lurk from this island its Christian 
population owes more to the admirals of the 
Powers than to ministers of state. Common 
sense and sailor bluntness have accomplished 
more than diplomatic finesse. This suggests 
that Admiral Dewey is admired now as much 
for his statecraft as for his professional skill. 


The terrific northeastern gale, which swept 
the north Atlantic coast and adjacent territory 
on the night of Nov. 26, and which continued 
all day Sunday, caused a loss of life and prop- 
erty unparalleled in the history of New Eng- 
land. As we go to press it is known that at 
least seventy lives were lost und nearly two- 
score vessels sunk, and the returns are as yet 
far from complete, owing to crippled news 
service and the impossibility of ascertaining 
the damage done far out at sea. As usual the 
life saving crews have done noble service. 





‘“‘What is character?” asked Pres. G. 
Stanley Hall at a meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers’ Association last week. 
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‘* Nothing but muscle habits,” replied the same 
eminent authority in pedagogies. If this be 
true what a lesson it enforces as to the neces- 
sity of muscular activity in the young child, 
and the importance of manual training and 
kindred forms of instruction in all our local 
school systems. 





In Brief 


The sixty pages which we send out this 
week form our annual Book Number and carry 
an exceptionally large amount of interesting 
and valuable material. One who scans these 
pages, even though he has not been able dur- 
ing the year to keep up with the output of 
books, will gain a very satisfactory idea of 
what the publishers and the authors have been 
doing. Furthermore, certain articles touching 
literary movements in general and different 
fields of authorship supplement the work of 
our literary editor in putting before our readers 
the drifts and tendencies of the time. The 
illustrated article on the English Lake District 
will bring back to those who have visited 
that historic region and to those who know 
it only by reputation a sense of its varied 
charm and enduring inspirations. 


Good reading is reading that helps men to 
be good. 





The only religious book the world reads is 
the book of the lives of Christians. 


The endless chain petition is worse than the 
endless chain for dimes. Spare us! 





The cause of temperance received a heavy 
blow upon its own special Sunday. 





Santiago and Manila observed their first 
Thanksgiving Day last Thureday, though they 
are older than Plymouth. May they have 
many more! 





The American Missionary Association goes 
to Binghamton, N. Y., for its annual meet- 
ing in October next. The American Board 
will convene at Providence. 


It seems that when Fitzhugh Lee was in 
West Point he went by the name of ‘The 
Flea,’’ partly because he signed himself “ F. 
Lee,’’ partly on account of his light stature 
and activity. 





Score one for the corporations. J, P. Squire 
& Co. will assume the support and education 
of the children of the watchman who lost his 
life at the recent fire at the company’s works 
in Cambridge. 





Have you noticed how strangers often come 
and look through the doors into the church 
and, if they see vacant seats, enter and slip 
into them? Why not have glass in the doors 
of your church? 


If the Boston public does not know every- 
thing, the Boston Public Library attendant 
does. The other day a well-appearing woman 
inquired, ‘‘ Is there such a book as Even How 
in this library?’ It took theattendantonlya 
moment to make sure that Scott’s Ivanhoe 
was the desired volume. 





Next Sunday your minister will make a 
pastoral call on his people all together.— The 
Congregationalist, Nov. 24. A suggested In 
Brief for this week: ‘‘Old Boreas exchanged 
with your minister last Sunday and unex- 
pectedly called upon you altogether.”” And 
another: ‘‘ When our minister made his prom- 
ised pastoral call we were all very much at 
home.’’ 





The Christian Register’s epithets of igno- 
rance, slander and falsehood applied to The 
Congregationalist appear to be based on a 
difference of opinion as to whether the “ex- 
iled *’ Congregational churches voluntarily 
surrendered their meeting houses, furnishings 
and records to Unitarian parishes or were 
driven out by legal decisions. A little histor- 
ical reading would have shown cur c ntem- 
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porary the uselessness of reviving an old and 
exhausted controversy. 


“T am proud to be an evolutionist.” So 
Dr. George Dana Boardman is reported to 
have said in the recent Baptist Congress at 
Buffalo. All those who spoke on the subject 
appeared to agree with him and to accept the 
story of the fall in Genesis as a divine para- 
ble. They held that a Christian philosophy 
of evolution illuminates the doctrines of the 
fall of man and his redemption. This is a 
notable sign of the trend of theological think- 
ing in one of the most conservative denomi- 
nations. 





Our friends now renewing their subscrip- 
tions for another year, as well as others who 
possess a generous spirit, will bear in mind 
the fact that at this season of the year we re- 
ceive many requests from home missionaries 
for The Congregationalist. For a number of 
years past our readers have responded liber- 
ally to an appeal in their behalf, and thus the 
paper has gone to many a frontier worker who 
would otherwise not receive it. The sending 
of a paper that has already done duty in the 
East does not, as a rule, meet the necessities 
of men and women constantly engaged in 
church activities that require the use of the 
paper when it is new. 





Hereafter all music sung in the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Cincinnati must be ap- 
proved by a committee especially appointed 
by Archbishop Elder, who has grown indignant 
and weary over the meretricious and fantastic 
operatic melodies introduced by some of the 
choirs and used during the mass. Would that 
our polity provided some likecensorship. We 
heard a quartet, on Thanksgiving Day, try to 
sing some tune to which Tennyson’s poem, 
Crossing the Bar, was wedded. Not until 
the last stanza was sung was it possible to de- 
termine whether the theme of the song was 
secular or religious, contemplative or adoring, 
jubilant or penitent. To most who heard it it 
was simply a sequence of sounds. The tune 
was so intricate and embroidered and involved 
that the singers could not be understood. 





The care of a church so large as Plymouth, 
Brooklyn, even with the help of an assistant, 
is enough to tax the energies of any one man, 
though he be as versatile as its present pastor. 
Add to that the editorship of The Outlook, and 
the many engagements for lectures and public 
addresses which cannot be put aside, and it is 
not strange that Dr. Lyman Abbott, at sixty- 
three years of age, finds the tasks too great for 
him. The wonder is that he has carried them 
for eleven years so successfully. Last Sun- 
day he announced his intention to resign his 
pastorate because compelled to do so by the 
warning that his physical strength would be 
unequal to the strain. Of course he will con- 
tinue his editorial work. We print in another 
column a portion of his letter to the church. 
He will not probably end his pastorate till the 
close of the present season. 





In its dainty light purple cover, with an un- 
usually attractive design, our Handbook for 
1899 salutes the public somewhat earlier than 
is customary. As will be seen by a notice in 
our advertising columns, every subscriber who 
desires this annual publication is entitled to 
one and only needs to signify this desire. 
The material within the covers is, we believe, 
this year fully up to the average in excellence 
of the last eleven years. The significant sta- 
tistics touching the growth of the denomina- 
tion and the statement of the work of the 
benevolent societies give a permanent value 
to the publication, while the Bible readings 
and the prayer meeting topics have this year 
been prepared with a particular effort to make 
them popular and useful day by day and week 
by week. The Bible readings are based on 
the Ten Commandments and the two great 
commandments. The midweek prayer meet- 
ing topics are printed in outline on page 824. 
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They are enriched this year by the addition of 
an alternative missionary topic for the first 
week in every month, a feature which we 
trust will conduce to the revival of the old- 
time monthly concert. 





The Incomparable Sunday 


Its like few had ever seen before or expect 
to experience again. To be imprisoned with 
books and friends, with plenty to eat and an 
open fire to furnish warmth and cheer—what 
could be finer for the man or woman wearied 
with the week’s labor? The restfulness, the 
sense of freedom from secular or ecclesiasti- 
cal obligations were only enhanced by the 
raging of the storm without. Here was the 
long-coveted chance to catch up in one’s read- 
ing, to write the long-postponed letter of sym- 
pathy, to find out what the children were 
studying and thinking about, to have a longer 
and quieter season of Bible reading and 
prayer. 

But as the day wore on even such blissful 
confinements grew a bit monotonous. Min- 
isters drummed restlessly on the windows and 
speculated whether the storm would hold up 
sufficiently for an evening service. Deacons 
went to sleep over their religious papers. 
Sunday school superintendents joined the 
younger members of the family in popping 
corn. Venturesome young women who shine 
in Christian Endeavor and missionary gather- 
ings started out with snow-shovels and at- 
tacked the drifts on the front walk. The 
incomparable Sunday had its own peculiar 
charms, but we shall be gladder than ever to 
hear the church bells next Sunday and to obey 
their summons. 





Best Answers 


Owing to the exceptional demands made 
upon our reading columns by our annual Book 
Number, we are not able to print, this week, 
another installment of selected ‘‘ Best An- 
swers”’ to the question, ‘‘ What good comes 
from attending a religious convention 
These answers continue to arrive by every 
mail, and next week we shall present another 
group of them. The contest, however, is 
closed Dec. 1. 

So much interest has been aroused in this 
undertaking that we are encouraged to pro- 
pose another question, under similar condi- 
tions. The answers must not exceed 200 
words, and the replies must reach us not later 
than Dec. 20. Our new question is, Ir you 
HAD $100 TO GIVE AWAY IN 1899, HOW WOULD 
YOU DISTRIBUTE IT, AND WHY? This ques- 
tion is designed to draw forth a variety of 
plans for the use of one’s benevolent money. 
Respondents may either advocate a single 
cause to which they think the entire sum 
should be devoted, or they may argue for a 
specified proportioning of it among our de- 
nominational societies and other agencies for 
good. The awards cf $5 and $2 will be made 
for the two best answers. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Resig- 


nation 


Dr. Abbott’s letter to Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, is a frank and tender statement of 
the circumstances which lead him to withdraw 
from its pastorate. After speaking of the in- 
creasing demands upon him as pastor and 
editor, he says: 

So reluctant am I to sever my pastoral con- 
nection with Plymouth Church, [ should still 
have hesitated and delayed had not a warn- 
ing been given me this fall which scarcely 
needed the doctor’s interpretation. He has, 
however, interpreted it. He tells me frankly 
that I am using up vital energies faster than 
nature supplies them; he imperatively de- 
clares that I must prepare to discontinue the 
attempt, though made with all possible re- 
serve and every aid, to fulfill the duties of two 
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such offices, either one of which would be 
quite sufficient to tax my fullest and best 
energies, and he leaves me no option but to 
withdraw from the pastoral work and devote 
myself to the equally responsible but quieter 
work of the pen.... 

I can never resume the labors of a pastor- 
ate, but I hope, in occasional ministries, to 
carry the gospel of God’s love in Jesus Christ 
our Lord to other congregations who, perhaps, 
need it more than you because it is less fa- 
miliar to them. Even inspired by this hope, 
the decision to retire from Plymouth pulpit 
would be for me very difficult were it not that 
duty is never difficult when it is clear, and 
this duty is very clear. But, though not dift- 
cult, it is as painful to me, and I believe it 
will be to you. 

I love Plymouth Church. Here forty years 
ago I first learned that God is love, not merely 
law ; here first received the illumination which 
comes from the recognition of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ; here received 
the inspiration which renewed my earlier de- 
sire to enter the Christian ministry. When 
eleven years ago I came back here, it was as a 
man comes back to the home of his boyhood. 
No other church ever was or ever can be to 
me what Plymouth Church is and has been. 

In my preaching of the gospel of faith and 
hope and love I have but interpreted in words 
the spirit which ever abides within these 
walls. If I have ministered to you, much 
more have you ministered to me. Your faith 
has clarified mine, your hope encouraged 
mine, your love has inspired me in loving. 
With far better reason than Paul had in writ- 
ing to the Romans: ‘‘] thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all that your faith is 
spoken of throughout the whole world”: 
often shall [ ‘‘long to see you, that I may im- 
part unto you some spiritual gift . . . that is, 
that I may be comforted by the mutual faith 
both of you and of me.” ‘My love be with 
you all in Christ Jesus.’ 





Old and New Features at 
Berkeley Temple 


Berkeley Temple, Boston, is a busy hive, 
as many as forty gatherings being held weekly 
under its roof. The school of applied Chris- 
tianity is open, with its lectures on ethical and 
industrial topics and its Bible study classes 
by Rev. Lawrence Phelps. The Total Absti- 
nence Guild is meeting regularly. There is a 
normal class for Sunday school workers on 
Thursday evenings and a rescue meeting 
Saturday evenings. Dr. Dickinson instructs 
the Sunday school teachers’ meeting and asso- 
ciate pastor Mr. Kelsey leads the choruses. 
Mr. Washburn, second associate pastor, is away 
every Sunday speaking in the interests of city 
evangelization as conducted by Berkeley 
Temple. A series of sermons on the Home 
Life has just been concluded by Dr. Dickin- 
son. His topic last Sunday was Paul’s Letter 
from a Prison, based on his own impressions 
while visiting the Mamertine prison. In the 
evening the temple celebrated its annual har- 
vest festival. The usual Thanksgiving dinner 
for those in city boarding houses will be 
omitted this year, but in its place a greater 
number of dinners will be sent to the poor. 

The melodious notes of piano, violin and 
cornet, last Friday night, saluted the ears of 
the regular attendants at the midweek meet- 
ing. These novel and cheerful sounds register 
a special effort to get out of the ruts and make 
the Friday evening meetings distinctively at- 
tractive and helpful. There is a half-hour’s 
social conference with the accompaniment of 
music by the orchestra, composed of a trio of 
talented young Christian women. A gospel 
song service, in which everybody joins, begins 
at eight o’clock. Following this there are the 
Scripture messages and lesson and helpful 
testimonies, all culminating in the quiet mo- 
ments of prayer with which the evening is 
fittingly closed. 
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The Poetry of the War 


BY REV. EDWARD MORTIMER CHAPMAN 

Some weeks ago a letter appeared in the 
Dial of Chicago remarking upon the ap- 
parent dearth of poetry called forth by 
the eminent deeds of the war with Spain. 
The Dial’s correspondent rightly judged 
such exploits as the battle of Manila, the 
sinking of the Merrimac, the storming 
of the Heights of San Juan, and the 
smashing of Cervera’s fleet to be finely 
adapted to lyric treatment and wondered 
—perhaps a little gratuitously—what the 
lyric muse might be about. He had not 
long to wait for answer. In the next 
issue of the same excellent journal an- 
other correspondent, under the caption 
An Affront to American Poets, took his 
unbelieving brother to task for the insen- 
sibility that prevented his appreciation of 
the feast of fat things almost daily pro- 
vided by the industrious poets of this 
nation. He claimed to be the possessor 
of a collection of verse, due presumably 
to his pen as well as his scissors, that if 
candidly examined must convince the 
most skeptical and satisfy the most ex- 
acting. He even went so far as to offer 
samples of these riches in the following 
lines, which seemed to him to suggest the 
style of Gray: 


Arise! Arise! ye sons of sires 
Who distaff left to him who runs: 
None but the dastard stops to choose, 
So, heroes, stiffen up your thews, 
And limber up your guns— 
Aux Armes! 


It would be as impossible to deny the 
fine frenzy that struggles for expression 
in these lines as it is difficult to discern 
their resemblance to any known style of 
Gray. But their author—for we may 
reasonably assign this stanza to the pen 
rather than the scissors of the Dial’s 
correspondent—does the public a real 
service in citing it as representative of 
much of the “poetry”’ called forth by the 
war. There has been verse galore, but, 
the author of Aux Armes to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it must be confessed 
that any considerable collection of it 
when winnowed will be found to yield 
but a ha’ pennyworth of grain to an in- 
tolerable deal of chaff. We may remem- 
ber for our comfort, however, that deeds 
of great distinction lose nothing by wait- 
ing a little for the man who will enshrine 
them. : 

Even so sober-minded a person as Mr. 
Abbott Frederick, hearing The Star Span- 
gled Banner and fired with high resolve 
to compose words worthier of the nation 
than those of that familiar song, fails 
to attain immortality at a stroke. His 
verses, printed in a recent number of 
Harper’s Weekly, are very well arrayed. 
They rhyme and scan and display capital 
initials with a respectability fitted to 
make Walt Whitman turn in his grave. 
They are instinct, moreover, with a lofty 
purpose and some of them are fashioned 
after the similitude of a prayer. Yet no 
preacher’s “‘sixthly” ever inspired men 
less, and many a “finally, my brethren,” 
has moved them more. Soif the query, 
“Where is the poetry of the war?”’ were 
really pressed, I should be tempted to an- 
swer in the words of Dr. Holmes: 


Where go the poet’s lines? 
Answer, ye evening tapers! 
Ye auburn locks, ye golden curls, 
Speak from your folded papers! 
and I should be of the opinion that most 


of it deserved its fate. 
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Yet it would be ungracious to overlook 
or to minify the testimony that such a 
mass of poesy bears to the existence of a 
great fund of honest sentiment in the 
breasts of this shrewd and materialis- 
tic generation; to the multitude of those 
who can compose at least decent verse; 
and to the assurance that there are some 
upon both sides of the sea who can pro- 
duce poetry. 

The Venezuela difficulty, late in 1895, 
awoke many of those who had taken an 
Anglo-American rapprochement as almost 
a matter of course to the fact that a great 
danger threatened both peoples, and that 
in America as well as on the continent of 
Europe there was no lack of evil men 
who, to gratify racial hostility or politi- 
cal spite, would be glad to set Britannia 
and Columbia by the ears. The crisis 
through which we passed at that time 
called forth several notable poems, to 
which the friendliness engendered by the 
attitude of Great Britain during the re- 
cent war has given a yet wider publicity. 
Probably the first place among these 
should be assigned to Mr. R. U. John- 
son’s Hands Across Sea, portions of which 
were recently reprinted in the American 
Review of Reviews, with Mr. G. E. Wood- 
berry’s 

What is the strength of England and her pride? 
and Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s fine sonnet, 

Restless the northern bear amid his snows, 
both the latter having originally appeared 
in The Century. 

It was to be expected that this note of 
friendliness would be sounded loud and 
often as the warcloud grew and finally 
broke. The English poet laureate pub- 
lished his Voice from the West in London 
on March 29, and had it not become the 
fashion to jeer at Mr. Alfred Austin, 
whether his somewhat uncertain muse 
does well or ill, the really fine, though 
rather uneven, verses would be counted 
as worthy to rank with the best that the 
war has called forth. 

The burden of the Voice is as follows: 

And it says to them, “‘ Kinsmen, hail! 

We severed have been too long; 

Now let us have done with a worn-out tale, 

A tale of an ancient wrong, 

And our friendship last long as love doth last, 

And be stronger than death is strong.” 

Of course such a stanza as this could 
not but rouse the spleen of that consider- 
able class who choose to remain Irish 
ratherthan become American. So Phelim 
O’Dowd in the Pilot forthwith replied to 
it in what is probably at once the cleverest 
and the most unmannerly parody of the 
year. This and much other verse that the 
Pilot has published of late is worthy of 
note because so significant of two things: 
first, the very eminent degree in which 
the Irish race has been dowered with the 
lyric gift ; and, second, the serious menace 
to the peace of America which springs 
from the fact that Irishmen are so gener- 
ally willing to make their American citi- 
zenship a mere stalking-horse for the grat- 
ification of a spite that is essentially be- 
littling and the prosecution of a feud that 
they have no right to expect America to 
recognize. 

Of making parodies there is no end, and 
one of the curiosities of the war literature 
is a very shrill cry from poor, almost for- 
gotten Ouida, who also mocks at Mr. 
Austin in his own meter, but 


With fustian so sublimely bad, 
It is not poetry, but prose run mad. 
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The essential unity of the two peoples 
in language, race, history and ideals has 
provided worthy and fruitful themes for 
a multitude of the minor poets. Mr. 
Edward McQueen Gray has sung, and 
very nobly too, of A Vision of Reconcile- 
ment, beginning: 

Across a thousand leagues of sea 
Ye may not parley face to face, 
But yet your generous hearts are free 
To interchange a generous thought; 
Or else in vain your splendid seers 
Have to their listening brethren sought 
To teach the lesson of the years. 

From the other side we have had such 
encouragement in our conflict as the fol- 
lowing from the Devizes Advertiser : 

Sons of the self-same mothers, 
Englishmen, cheer for your brothers. 
Cheer for them, cheer for the strong, 
Cheer them on.to the fight; 

Cheer for the strong and the right, 
Not for the weak and the wrong. 

In line with this and upon a higher 
plane of sentiment is the brief poem, en- 
titled On the Eve (April 22, 1898,), which 
appeared in one of the London papers 
over the initials ‘‘W. A.” and has been 
widely copied. The cockney dialect poet 
of the London Chronicle—and a dreadful 
jargon he writes—also has his friendly 
word about the war, and in a set of verses 
called Thicker than Water it is a very 
cheering one. He admits that Great Brit- 
ain is not precisely popuiar among her 
neighbors: 

We ain’t the delight o’ the nytions, the dawlin’ and 
pet o’ the world; 

They winks when they sees us a-comin’, their lips 
is sawcesticly curled, 

but he comforts himself with the reflec- 

tion that, despite her unpopularity, she is 

reasonably well able to take care of her- 

self and, if need be, to lend a helping 

hand to her kinsmen. Nor will Amer- 

ica find her wanting: 

Friend Jonathan—s’posin’ you wornts us—remem- 
ber we’re ’ere. 

It is the English analogue of an anony- 
mous poem that was published in June 
in the Rural New Yorker containing the 
lines: 

We pulled our coats and had it out, Friend John, 

Some years ago—as I remember it. 


You thought I’d knuckle down, and tried it on, 
We measured muscle—both were glad to quit. 


But that’s all over now; we understand 
Each other better than we used to do; 

You've felt my knuckles, here’s my open hand, 
And palm to palm I’m neighbor, John, to you. 
Among those whose reputations have 

been distinctly enhanced by their work 

during these stirring times ought to be 
mentioned Mr. Clinton Scollard, Mr. 

John J. Rooney, whose poems in the New 

York Times have been universally copied 

and whose Victor Blue and La Quasima 

have been set to music, and Mr. Henry 

Newbolt, whose Admiral Death, and Hymn 

—In the Time of War and Tumults are 

entitled to rank among the best lyrics of 

recent years. Edith M. Thomas’s two 
poems, Three Women in War Time* and 

The Sea Fight, are worthy of special no- 

tice. So are Mrs. Louise Betts Edwards’s 

admirable stanzas on the text, “I came 
not to send peace...” and Mr. John 

Malone’s Litany of the Free. 

Nor ought Edgar Faweett’s faithful 
endeavors to do his duty by his native 
land to beforgotten. He has been among 
the most prolific versifiers of the war 
and threatens to continue his activity 





* This poem is reprinted in The Congregationalist 
of Nov. 24. 
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until the ghost of imperialism is laid. 
Mr. Fawcett is undeniably “a passing good 
man of his hands,”’ as Sir Thomas Malory 
would have said, in the field where he has 
toiled long and strenuously. One cannot 
fail to respond to the generosity of his 
sentiments, but one is forced to admit at 
the same time that the verses in which 
he has so abundantly expressed them are 
painfully wooden. It is a vast relief to 
turn from them to Mr. Joseph Clarke’s 
The Fighting Race—Kelly and Burke and 
Shea, or to Mr. Arthur Guiterman’s Sons 
of the Pioneers—a poem in the spirit of 
Macaulay’s Armada and in the meter of 
Horatius. 

Of course there are two views of war 
that find multiform expression in all this 
wilderness of verse, ranging from Mr. 
Sam Walter Foss’s rather highly wrought, 
Mine the demon lust for torture, mine the devil lust 

for pain, 
And there is to me no beauty like the pale brows of 
the slain! 
to Mr. Maxwell Williams’s Sonnet—Writ- 
ten on Good Friday, 1898, and Mrs. E. 8S. 
Phelps-Ward’s Prayer for Peace. 

Several poems have also appeared upon 
themes that no war of a generation ago 
could have suggested. Among these are 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s The Destroyers, 
somewhat cryptic and technical, but still 
mightily forceful, and the really splendid 
Song of the 13-Inch, by Mr. J. H. Bates, 
Jr., whose second stanza runs on this 
wise: 

I grin with the grin of death 

That spins from my iron lips— 
Bluff joy, with a roar of my pregnant breath, 
To bite at the steel-clad ships— 
To bite at the ships in the lust of blood, 
As I whip them over the sea, 
And fence them in with the spouting send, 
And scatter them over the littered flood, 
Till they dip their rags to me. 

The joy and sorrow of the soldier’s re- 
turn nave been admirably voiced by Mr. R. 
U. Johnson’s The Welcome of Our Tears, 
while Mr. Theodore Roberts’s The Calu- 
met of Peace is conceived in the spirit 
and style of Whittier. Perhaps the most 
popular, if not the most artistic, celebra- 
tion of the return of peace is likely to be 
Mr. Guy Wetmore Carry1’s poem on the 
home-coming of the warships. Its spirit 
is good, and there is a semi-leonine effect 
in at least three verses of each stanza to 
which the popular taste is bound to re- 
spond: 

Yes, it is good to battle, and good to be strong and 
free, 

To carry the hearts of a people to the uttermost 
ends of sea, 

To see the day steal up the bay where the enemy 
lies in wait, 

To run your ship to the harbor’s lip and sink her 
across the strait— 

But better the golden evening, when the ships round 
head for home 

And the long gray miles slip swiftly past in a swirl 
of seething foam, 

And the people wait at the haven’s gate to greet 
the men who win. 

Thank God for peace! Thank God for peace! when 
the great gray ships come in. 


Are we destined to become a great 
world power? Must we go forth into 
the earth to win and hold a pre-eminent 
place among the military peoples. God 
forbid! Yet, if it must come to pass, let us 
pray that it may be in the spirit of Mr. 
R. J. Alexander’s Parens Magna Virorum: 

Not in the shadow of the past, 
Great though that shadow be, 

Must thou abide, Mother of Men! 

Thy sons shall turn to thee, and then 


No fate can be too vast 
For them and thee. 
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Quiet Talks Wfth Earnest 
People in My Study * 
BY REV. C. E, JEFFERSON, D. D. 

XXI. CRITICISING THE MINISTER 


It is a difficult task, but there are times 
when it must be done. By criticism I do 
not mean that aimless detraction in which 
undeveloped church members occasion- 
ally indulge, but the brave and open dis- 
approbation of a minister’s conduct, or 
the condemning judgment of his work. 
Ministers are not infallible. Like other 
mortals, they fall into ruts. They some- 
times allow idiosyncrasies to become so 
pronounced as to narrow their influence 
and cripple their power. 

Alas for a man who is placed beyond 
the reach of intelligent and discriminat- 
ingcriticism! There is scarcely any limit 
to the number of foolish things a minister 
may beguiltyof. He may come tochurch 
meetings habitually late, or he may snif- 
fle at the close of every paragraph, or he 
may whoop like a wild Indian in deliver- 
ing tame ideas, or he may practice elocu- 
tionary slides in his prayers, or he may 
make faces which frighten the children, 
or he may stare at the wall instead of 
looking at the people while preaching his 
sermons, or he may make the church a 
place in which to rehearse the chapters 
of his next book, or he may refer in every 
sermon to his trip to the Holy Land, or 
he may make missions or some other 
equally good theme his hobby and ride 
it straight through the year, or he may 
allow his voice to drop into inaudibility 
at the close of every important sentence, 
or he may repeat old sermons so fre- 
quently that even people with a poor 
memory find him out, or he may go gad- 
ding over the country shining at all sorts 
of celebrations while his people sit in 
darkness at home, or he may keep on for 
years mispronouncing a half-dozen com- 
mon words to the disgust of every high 
school girl in the congregation, or—What 
does your minister do? “O, if he would 
only quit that!’’ is the distressed cry of 
many a long-suffering saint, who wants 
to cure his pastor of a bad habit and does 
not know how to go about it. 

What can be done? The providential 
remedy is a wife, but the remedy is not 
always sufficient. Some men do not 
marry, and some wives do not know how 
to criticise. Some women are adepts in 
criticism, but their husbands, being stiff- 
necked and rebellious, refuse to hearken 
to their strictures and admonitions. It is 
not uncommon for both the minister and 
his wife to tumble into the same ditch. 
What can youdo? Willyou write himan 
anonymous letter? Never! It is the 
work of a coward and a sneak. A min- 
ister who values his time will not read 
anonymous letters. Life is too short to 
waste itin reading communications whose 
writers are ashamed to own them. Ifa 
minister is foolish enough to read an 
anonymous, fault-finding letter, he is al- 
most sure to think it the production of 
some crank or knave, and consequently 
its appeal does not lead him to repentance. 
Do not write such letters. If you know 
something you are convinced that your 
pastor ought to know, stand up and say it 
to him likea man. “I withstood him to 
the face,”’ says Paul, in describing the way 
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in which he rebuked Peter. Paul knew 
how to censure as well as how to praise. 

The object of Christian criticism is to 
edify. To edify is to build up. A manis 
not built up by criticism which he never 
hears. Consequently it is foolish to criti- 
cise a minister behind his back. Such 
disparagement may offer an outlet for 
one’s bad humor, but it does not redound 
to the glory of God. 

If the talk is carried on in the presence 
of children, it becomes a tenfold greater 
sin. What deeper wound can a parent 
inflict upon his child than to render the 
minister of religion ridiculous to him by 
laughing at his mannerisms or depreciat- 
ing his intelligence or his piety? Chil- 
dren are easily prejudiced and their hearts 
can be readily closed. They are naturally 
trustful and receptive, their affections are 
fresh and their confidence in adults is 
unbounded. They give their hearts read- 
ily to those who are placed over them, 
and it is in their docility of heart that 
there lies the possibility of education and 
culture. To criticise in their presence 
those whose business it is to mold them 
destroys in them the very capacity which 
it is the duty of parents to safeguard and 
develop. The more deeply a child loves 
his pastor or teacher the more he wil} 
learn from him. How can a boy be 
helped by a minister whom his father 
picks to pieces every Sunday? How can 
the life of a girl be molded by a man 
whose methods and attainments are con- 
stantly sneered at by her mother? Many 
parents have lamented in later life that 
their children did not join the church, 
not knowing how to aecount for such 
conduct, when the reason was that the 
children lost confidence in the church on 
account of the conversations they heard 
at the dincer table. No matter how lim- 
ited in wisdom or goodness the minister 
may be, it is wicked to criticise him in the 
presence of boys and girls. The office of 
the minister of Christ is sacred, and the 
child-heart should be trained to reverence 
the office by being taught to honor the 
man who fills it. 

Whenever, therefore, you want to cen 
sure your pastor, follow the directions 
given by the Lord in the eighteenth chap. 
terof St. Matthew’s gospel. The minister 
is your brother, and, if he bas trespassed 
against you by actions which offend, go 
and tell him his fault between you and 
him alone. If he is willing to hear you, 
you have done both him and the church 
an invaluable service. Butif he will not 
hear you, then take with you one or two 
more that he may know your criticism is 
not a personal crotchet, but the sober 
judgment of representative members of 
the church. If he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the church. A minis- 
ter too touchy and stubborn to listen to 
the counsel of his best people is a fit sub- 
ject for church discipline. If he insists 
on acting like a heathen, he ought to be 
treated like one. Many a clergyman has 
injured his influence for years by some 
oddity of behavior or crudity of charac- 
ter which might have been corrected in 
a day had a few sane and substantial lay- 
men been brave enough to call his atten- 
tion to the thing wherein he gave offense. 





Religion is not something added to life; 
it is life itself.—C..R. Brown. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Conception of Christianity 


Modern fiction is a great teacher. 
Without assuming a robe or ascending a 
pulpit, without sometimes consciously 
proposing to itself this function, it scat- 
ters broadcast the seeds of truth or error. 
The story, like the verse, finds him ‘“‘ who 
a sermon flies.’””’ Thousands and millions 
of persons in this country and Great 
Britain are being influenced by the liter- 
ary output of Kipling and Hardy, of Bar- 
rie and Crockett, of Howells and Cable. 
What these and their fellow-craftsmen 
think about God and Christ and human 
destiny filters in time through the me- 
dium of ingenious plots and charming 
personal creations, and all that bright 
panorama of life which the novelist knows 
so well to unfold, down into the thinking 
and feeling of the multitude. 

In considering, then, the service which 
a popular story writer is rendering, it be- 
comes of profound importance to ask 
what does his work signify religiously ? 
Beneath the surface of his tales, what do 
we discover of faith or moral purpose? 
Just what does he believe and how do his 
beliefs color his writings, making them 
either wholesome and inspiriting or ulti- 
mately disappointing and enervating, 
however much for the moment they may 
charm and enthrall us? 

Whether or not Mrs. Humphry Ward 
will finally rank with George Eliot, Jane 
Austen and Charlotte Bronté, she is un- 
questionably as eminent and successful 
in the field of fiction as any woman in 
England in this generation. Within the 
last dozen years she has given to the 
world half adozen volumes, each a notable 
artistic production and all receiving a 
measure of attention accorded to but few 
books. Her marvelous ability. in analyz- 
ing human passions, her skillful manage- 
mentof detail, her sense of the dramatic, 
her unsurpassed powers of description 
and the emotional glow upon many of her 
pages, all these qualities have secured for 
her an international audience. 

Mrs. Ward’s four stories which have 
been the most discussed are: Robert Els- 
mere, David Grieve, Marcella, and Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale, the latter issued only 
last summer. Elsmere is distinctively 
theological, and created more of a tem- 
porary stir in religious circles than any 
novel of this generation. David Grieve 
was hardly less theological, though when 
published it drew attention to itself in 
large part because capable of being clas- 
sified among those stories in which prob- 
lems touching sex relations are unpleas- 
antly prominent. Marcella was hailed 
as the great sociological novel of the 
year, while in Helbeck Mrs. Ward returns 
again to the theological realm, though 
the story may be termed quite as decidedly 
ecclesiastical as it is theological. Issued 
at a time when Romanism is grappling 
the Anglican Church, it is a powerful, 
though perhaps an undesigned, arraign- 
ment of Catholicism. 

In all these stories Mrs. Ward’s theol- 
ogy is evident. Social problems appeal 
powerfully to her, but her fundamental 
interest lies in the religious problem. 
That problem, as stated by Principal Fair- 
bairn, with whom Mrs. Ward is on such 
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cordial terms, is, ‘Who manis, who made 
him and how he may live worthily of the 
hand which made him and of the end for 
which he was made.”” The religious prob- 
lem lies as close to Mrs. Ward’s heart as 
to that of any novelist of the day, and we 
believe that when she takes up her pen 
again it will be to treat, as in the case of 
Helbeck, some phase of it. What, then, 
are the conceptions of Christianity which 
form the background of her work ? 

There are two ways in which the novel- 
ist may convey or fail to convey the 
truths of religion: first, by his underlying 
assumptions, and, second, by the char- 
acters which hecreates. In both of these 
particulars Mrs. Ward’s view of Chris- 
tianity is, to my mind, defective and un- 
fair. What are her underlying assump- 
tions? First, orthodoxy and science, 
faith and reason, cannot live together. If 
evangelical Christians knew more they 
would not believe in the miraculous birth 
and in the resurrection of Christ. Chris- 
tianity is not to be isolated from other 
religions and claim for itself exemption 
from the probe of history and of scholar- 
ship. Christian mythology is beautiful, 
but the searching criticism of this nine- 
teenth century, so eager for facts in all 
departments of life, has left nothing to us 
of the historic Christ but an inspiring 
memory. Ministers and other orthodox 
believers who still cling to tradition do so 
either because they are too lazy or too 
busy to think, or too fearful of the con- 
sequences of thinking. 

These are Mrs. Ward’s assumptions; 
but are they true? Does modern Chris- 
tianity ask the critics to remove their 
ruthless hands from its sacred records? 
Does it ignore that order and movement 
in God’s universe on which Mrs. Ward 
places such dependence? Is science 
today so dogmatic that it is ready ab- 
solutely to deny the impossibility of rev- 
elation, along with God’s other disclosures 
of himself through ordinary processes? 
Said a Columbia professor to me not long 
ago, speaking of the marvelous discov- 
eries of psychical research, ‘Science to- 
day has no criterion of the impossible.” 
Moreover, there are orthodox men today 
in all communions who have won, not 
lost, their faith through intellectual trav- 
ail. At ancient Oxford, lying just over 
the hills which guard Mrs. Ward’s beauti- 
ful country home, are keen, patient An- 
glican and Free Church scholars, who 
have proved for themselves that faith and 
knowledge can live together in a mutu- 
ally helpful comradeship. 

Since Mrs. Ward starts with the idea 
that the supernatural in Christianity 
must always yield to the advance of 
knowledge, it is not surprising to find her 
misconceiving the traditional faith in an- 
other particular. She assumes constantly 
that it means the repression and sacrifice 
of all the natural tastes and affections, 
that it can have little commerce with the 
vast empires of art and music and litera- 
ture and human affection. Her Christian 
is always applying the knife and the 
scourge to himself. He is so filled with 
the thought of getting himself and others 
to a distant heaven that he has neither 


time or inclination to browse in the green 
pastures that lie on either side of the 
straight and narrow way. Doubtless 
sainthood for long years was associated 
chiefly with the monk in his cell or the 
hermit in his hut, but viewing our Chris- 
tian religion in the large, as it bulks be- 
fore the world for eighteen centuries, has 
it been the implacable foe of arts and 
letters and of the amenities and felicities 
ofhuman life? Who built the cathedrals ? 
Who painted the immortal pictures? 
Who composed the loftiest oratorios? By 
whose care were the precious embodi- 
ments of learning preserved through the 
dark ages? Were they not men who 
prayed as they toiled, in whom the passion 
for imitating and honoring the Jesus of 
the gospels burned? Or, admitting that 
Christianity has often been overloaded 
with accretions and distortions, go back 
to its essence as revealed in the life and 
teachings and death ofitsfounder. Could 
one who came eating and drinking, who 
loved the lilies and the lake and the lore 
of his people, who was every one’s friend, 
institute as a religion something maimed 
and inhuman ? 

One other underlying assumption in 
Mrs. Ward’s stories is that orthodoxy 
gives itself less readily than liberalism to 
social service. Too true is it historically, 
too trueis it today, that devotion to creeds 
and rituals and a morbid cultivation of 
one’s ‘‘soul’’ take the place of that doing 
of justice and loving of mercy which alone 
make a man acceptable to God. But 
here again theory must meet the test of 
fact. Those who have best apprehended 
Jesus in all the centuries have, like him, 
gone about doing good. It is they who 

Down in earth’s corner kneel 
And multiply sweet acts of love, 
And murmur what they feel. 

If this earth is a little more like God’s 
heaven than it was eighteen hundred 
years ago, if any waste places have been 
reclaimed, any of the submerged lifted, if 
the social order is more decent and toler- 
able, it is because Christian forces have 
been in operation, seeking not alone to re- 
deem individuals but to reconstruct so- 
ciety. But approaching the matter from 
the point of view of liberalism, is it true 
that the intellectual revolt from a super- 
natural Christianity carries with it the 
seeds of personal regeneration and of en- 
during and fruitful service of the race? 
Do David Grieves, after wantoning in 
Paris, come back to America and England 
and become veritable James Martineaus 
in the range and reach of their thought 
and aspiration, and Lord Shaftesburys in 
their devotion to thecommon people? Do 
our Robert Elsmeres, who throw over- 
board the faith of their fathers, carry with 
them to the slums of London or New 
York such a mystical and beautiful affec- 
tion for Jesus, the dead hero, as sustains 
them in long efforts for the poor and be- 
sotted and enables them to do a substan- 
tial and permanent work ? 

Passing now from her underlying as- 
sumptions to her creations, we are im- 
pressed still more strongly with Mrs. 
Ward’s failure to do justice to orthodoxy. 
Her Christians are either ignorant and 
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Coarse like Mrs. Mason in Helbeck, or 
hypocritical like Purcell in David Grieve, 
or emotional and narrow like Dora and 
Robert Elsmere’s wife, like the clergy- 
men Ancrum and Newcome, or like Squire 
Helbeck himself. In all the range of her 
stories I do not now recall a sweet, strong, 
broad, sensible, attractive Christian put 
forth as a type of the species. That fine 
blend of qualities which wins our respect 
and admiration is reserved for such crea- 
tions only as the delicate and talented 
Edward Hallin, whose faith is scarcely 
more than nebulous, or the sturdy, cheer- 
ful Oxford theist Gray, whose prototype 
was the late Professor Green. Unfair as 
Mrs. Ward seems in not bringing now 
and then to the front a genuine represent- 
ative of modern Chris'ianity, it must be 
admitted that agnosticism suffers still 
more severely at her hands. None of her 
many characters are less winsome than 
Laura Fountain’s father and Squire Wen- 
dover, whose tracts, so Elsmere came to 
think, utterly demolished Westcott and 
other orthodox apologists. 

It would be an interesting study to un- 
dertake to discover through her stories 
what progress in theological thought Mrs. 
Ward has made during the last dozen 
years. I question whether, after all, 
it is away from orthodoxy. Many 
things in Helbeck, and in fact its very 
inconclusiveness, justify the suspicion 
that neither the postulates of rationalism 
nor the atmosphere of destructive crit- 
icism are fructifying to her as a novelist 
or satisfactory to her personally. She is, 
as I have said, deeply and essentially re- 
ligious. Her sense of God and of the 
glory of the physical and moral order of 
the universe is the background of all her 
writing. She is right in thinking that 
Christianity means struggle and sacrifice. 

But when Mrs. Ward approaches the 
person of Christ she seems, to us, to go 
astray. For weseein hima coming down 
of God to “us men for our salvation,” 
which she does not discern. And yet it 
sometimes seems as if she: saw it too, 
though dimly. In an address in London 
in 1892 to the Students’ Guild of the uni- 
versity she stated her faith strongly, per- 
suasively and, to a certain extent, con- 
structively. There is the same positive 
dismissal of the miraculous as in her sto- 
ries, but the personality of Jesus charms 
her, and she speaks of him as one “ who 
stands both by inherent genius and by 
the irrevocable choice of men at the head 
of the spiritual life of Europe and still 
bequeaths, even to our far-off generation, 
the maintenance and spread of his work.” 
And again as “the chief representative 
in history of the indwelling, all-trans- 
forming God.” And in her stories how 
many signs there are of a deep and rever- 
ent appreciation of Jesus. What a scene 
that is in Helbeck where, after the terri- 
ble disaster in the steel works at Frost- 
wick, Mrs. Ward represents the panic- 
stricken workmen as calmed and thrilled 
by the reading of the burial service of 
the English Church, beginning, “I am the 
resurrection and the life.” Who can for- 
get either the night that Edward Hallin 
dies? Marcella, bending over him, catches, 
in labored tones, these words: ‘“‘ Our weak- 
ness and vagueness—want help—want 
the human life and voice—to lean on—to 
drink from. We Christians—are orphans 
—without Christ.” 
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And there is still another immortal and 
significant scene, where Elsmere and his 
wife, before he experienced his revolution 
of thought, are represented as sitting to- 
gether for a long evening in the quiet of 
their home. “Sometimes,” says . Mrs. 
Ward, “he would dive into his pocket for 
his Greek Testament. They would go 
from verse to verse, from thought to 
thought, till suddenly perhaps the tide of 
feeling would rise, and, while the wind 
swept round the house and the owls hooted 
in the elms, they would sit hand in hand, 
lost in love and faith, Christ near them, 
eternity warm with God enwrapping 
them.” 

If the spirit of these passages gave pre- 
dominant tone to all her writing, if her faith 
mounted to the hights of her art, if, from 
her appreciation of the character of Christ, 
she should pass to a realization of the 
deepest significance of his person and his 
work, what large and lasting service Mrs. 
Humphry Ward would render the world! 





The Literary versus the Theo- 
logical View of Life 


BY REV. DAVID BEATON 


When the charming author of the 
Drumtochty Idyls had arrived in Chicago 
to read before the public, certain criti- 
cisms of the doctrinal points involved in 
the salvation of Posty and the charitable 
“lees”? of Jamie Soutar led him to offer 
an explanation. There was apparently a 
theological contradiction between the 
questionable conduct of these interesting 
literary personages and their attributed 
nobility of character and final salvation. 
I shall not soon forget the delicate rail- 
lery and subtle wit with which he an- 
swered his critics concerning Soutar’s 
“lees.” It was satisfactory and final, for 
the audience perceived that there was no 
moral taint on Jamie’s soul, and that as 
the author said the ‘“‘character grew by 
force of circumstances beyond his con- 
trol.” 

But the case was altogether different 
with poor Posty. He was confessedly all 
but a notorious dram drinker, who is at 
last revealed to the Glen as a hero giving 
his life to save the drowning child. Who 
will dare to urge a creed or demand theo- 
logical consistency in the face of such 
heroic self-sacrifice? The literary prin- 
ciple which regards the deed as the only 
subject of interest, if not the only test of 
character, rules here with undisputed 
sway. The young minister who is called 
upon to say whether or not he regards 
Posty as a saved man judges in the hero’s 
favor according to the feelings of his 
heart and not the logic of his creed. 
Now we feel the judgment is all right in 
this case, because Posty had behind him 
a good religious training, and his favorite 
pastime was doctrinal debate, in which he 
always took the orthodox side. 

But on applying the same methods to 
another celebrated literary creation we 
find we have lost ouf bearings on a dan- 
Private Terrence Mul- 
vaney, the fascinating reprobate, who in 
his pride of youth “put his foot through 
every livin’ one of the Tin Command- 
ments,” is clothed by the author with 
the same self-sacrificing heroism. There 
is not in modern literature a more entirely 
human and pathetic episode, revealing 
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the deep and complex springs of the soul, 
than the story of With the Main Guard, 
where Mulvaney, by his witty Irish tongue 
and genuine sense of brotherhood, saves 
his comrades from self-destruction during 
the awful horrors of that hot Indian 
night. Not asa heedless soldier is he rep- 
resented as performing this act, but con- 
scious of the role of saviour which it 
implies; for at dawn, when the crisis is 
over, the listener makes the remark, “0, 
Terrence, it is you that have the tongue,” 
occasioning this description and reflec- 
tion. ‘He looked at me wearily, his eyes 
were sunk in his head and his face was 
drawn and white. ‘Eyah,’ said he, 
‘I’ve blandandhered thim through the 
night, somehow, but can thim that helps 
others helpthimselves ? Answer me that, 
sorr.’” In this case a deed of the most 
exalted moral value and feelings appro- 
priate are attributed to a man otherwise 
represented as a reckless reprobate, living 
in violation of the plainest precepts of 
religion. 

These two illustrations may suffice to 
show what is meant by the literary view 
of life as opposed to the theological. If 
the literary interpreter of life dealt with 
subjects purely secular, implying no 
philosophy of life, even then the reader 
would be confused and his moral sense 
outraged by the false psychology under- 
lying such characterizations. Butauthors 
of imaginative literature frequently vio- 
late the principles of their own art, and 
assume the role of authorities on morals 
and religion, teaching theories of life 
having no basis but their own irrespon- 
sible fancy. Posty and Mulvaney, there- 
fore, represent a tendency in literature 
full of grave danger to the moral sense of 
that large class who get their ideas of 
religion from fiction. 

Nor is this all, however; the preaching 
of the gospel as adivine revelation founded 
on the inspired Scriptures is in danger 
of serious corruption by the prevalence 
among preachers of this literary concep- 
tion of life. It is becoming the dominant 
and characteristic note of modern preach- 
ing. Of some twenty-five leading preach- 
ers, whose names occur to me as I write 
and of whom I can speak at first hand, 
fully two thirds have the distinct note of 
the literary view of life as the dominant 
intellectual and moral quality of their 
message. And of the remaining third, 
who are mainly inspired by the theological 
view, the most popular of them, in their 
bids for popularity, combine the worst 
features of the literary view with a sen- 
sationalism suggestive of a wide departure 
from apostolic preaching. 

The changes in theological belief and 
the vast increase of literary activity among 
religious teachers give great significance 
to this fact. Said a minister to me re- 
cently: “Iam laying less and less stress. 
on doctrinal themes and telling more 
stories and incidents from everyday life 
in my pulpit.” Another: “I have been 
too serious in my preaching; people are 
not made good by direct appeals on grounds 
of doctrine so much as by indirection. 
The literary method of interpreting life 
is more helpful to common people.” Still 
another: ‘‘Our standards of piety are too 
high for the mass of men. Only one here 
and there rises to be a saint; we must 
pay more regard to the facts of life and 
pity people more.” 
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These remarks show that we are putting 
the emphasis today on the literary and 
away from the theological. By theological 
preaching I mean the vital experimental 
treatment of the truths of revelation, 
which have become the personal convic- 
tions of the soul of the preacher. They 
may be more or less a system, but they 
are to him “the truth,” “the faitb.’’ For 
them he is willing to labor, and die, if 
need be, according as there is heroism in 
his spirit. Because of these beliefs he is 
serious, eager, earnest and apostolic. 
When the fire of this conviction dies out 
of his soul the accent of personal earnest- 
ness is gone and he is worthless evermore 
as a herald of the gospel and a prophet of 
the living God. In the rejection of, or 
indifference to, these truths by the world 
he finds the true cause of the burden and 
sorrow of mankii d. He interprets human 
life by their serene light, not them by the 
broken lights of human incidents. 

The theological view means that truth 
and help are from above, that the springs 
of character and the test of moral worth 
are in the attitude of the soul to God, and 
that such an attitude is created by the 
impartation of the divine life to the soul 
of man in his reception of the message of 
the gospel. 

Now the literary view of life, although 
not contradictory to this, is entirely dif- 
ferent in its practical effects. The liter- 
ary man has as much interest in a villain 
asin asaint. Burns’s Jolly Beggars, Kip- 
ling’s Soldiers Three, Stevenson’s Mr. 
Hyde are to him as valuable subjects as 
Burns’s pious cottar, Thackeray’s Colonel 
Newcome, or Ian Maclaren’s Marget. 
Tne witty, brilliant rogue, on the one 
hand, or the patient, sanctified saint, on 
the other, are equally fit subjects to re- 
veal the elemental passions of human na- 
ture, touch the emotions and interpret 
life as it is, without any necessary desire 
on the part of the author for its spiritual 
reconstruction. To an artist the faith of 
a Hindu or a Hottentot is as valuable as 
the faith of a Newman or a Spurgeon. 
He may violate the laws of ‘psychology in 
ascribing deeds of moral nobleness to un- 
regenerate souls, but in so doing he is 
simply ignorant of his art. 

Disciplined thinkers and intelligent 
Christians can in a measure guard them- 
selves from the insidious poison of this 
view of life when applied by novelists to 
measure the springs of conduct and the 
spiritual worth of life. But when preach- 
ers handle this edged tool, ignorant of its 
nature, and look for the urgency of their 
message in its doubtful and unauthori- 
tative voice, how shall the people be saved 
from a resulting moral confusion? The 
preacher must, indeed, consider the facts 
of man’s life, his burden of toil, his sick- 
ness, his disappointments and bereave- 
ments, his mortal agony, frequently un- 
caused by his own sin. These should 
temper, modify, perhaps adjust, rigorous 
theological conclusions. But are they 
to be allowed to determine our concep- 
tion of the spiritual nature and destiny 
of the race? The theological view has 
certainly the larger sweep of interests, 
human and divine, the most scientific 
adjustment of the facts and, therefore, 
the clearer vision of the truth. If con- 
sideration of the facts of life, on which 
the literary view lays stress, results in 
the simple, natural illustrative preaching 


of Guthrie, Brooks or Drummond, it will 
issue in nothing but good. Yea, we re- 
gard the preaching of Jesus himself to 
have been of such a kind. 

But if it means that the strenuous note 
of a great intellectual and moral convic. 
tion is to be laid aside for the soothing 
tones of him that hath a pleasant voice 
and playeth well on an instrument, then 
the reason for the preacher as prophet 
and herald of the gospel founded on the 
revealed truths of Scripture will cease to 
exist. In such a case the message of the 
popular preacher will soon be of less eth- 
ical and spiritual value to the world than 
the airy castles built by the irresponsible 
literary frivolity of the fashionable novel- 
ist. 





Current Thought 
AT HOME 

F. H. Nichols, the Havana correspondent 
of Collier's Weekly, says: ‘‘The background 
of the sad picture of Cuba today is the tropi- 
cal, imaginative, unreliable character of the 
inhabitants of the island. ‘There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere here,’ said a promi- 
nent Spaniard in Havana to me, ‘ which seems 
to bring dishonor and disgrace to every one 
on the island just as completely as yellow 
fever lurks in every summer breeze that blows 
from Havana harbor. No matter how honest 
a man may have been in Spain, the minute he 
lands in Cuba his one object in life seems to 
be how much he can steal from the men who 
trust him.’ Corruption and dishonesty have 
always been the curse of poor Cuba. They 
have reached their climax since the signing of 
the protocvl. Every official, from the highest 
to the lowest, is engaged in a mad rush to 
line his pockets before the curtain falls on 
the last act of Spanish rule.” 

The Voice admits that ‘‘ whether the Pro- 
hibition movement is to succeed ultimately 
through a distinct party or through any other 
form of political action, this much is certain: 
it can never succeed in either way unless a 
public sentiment be created deep enough and 
brvad enough to change the present attitude 
of government. The events of the last ten 
years show that no such deep and broad pub- 
lic sentiment yet exists. We have at times 
assumed that it did exist, and that all it 
needed was to be aroused and organized. We 
were mistaken. And, what is a more mo- 
mentous fact, the methods employed in the 
last few years are inadequate to create such a 
sentiment as is required. We are not making 
any such visible headway in the political field 
as warrants us in assuming that those meth- 
ods will do the work required in the future. 
Some other way is imperatively demanded.” 

The Michigan Christian Advocate, com- 
menting on Dr. F. A. Noble’s recent address 
before the A. M. A., says: ‘May it not be 
true that a happier course will issue? Possi- 
bly, in crowding the rights of the colored man 
to the front, we of the North have been in- 
considerate in method and spirit. There may 
be a wiser course that more speedily brings 
results. Providence may be discovering it to 
us in this very embarrassment.” 


ABROAD 


The November Nineteenth Century contains 
an interesting admission by Dr. Augustus 
Jessopp, an Anglican divine of some eminence 
as a scholar, who says: ‘‘Scholars and histo- 
rians are becoming more and more agreed in 
the belief that Episcopacy, as we understand 
the word, cannot be traced further back than 
the beginning of the second century, and that 
its first great champio1 and advocate was St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, whose splendid martyr- 
dom can hardly be dated much before A. D. 
110. Already in the second century the Chris- 
tian laity began to lose some of their influence 
and some of their privileges; they certainly 
did not lose all. But when the third century 
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was hardly more than balf over, the clergy 
had gained much in the estimation of the 
Christian communities, because they had evi- 
dently done their best to deserve it; the laity 
had lost ground, and this, no doubt, because- 
they had become less anxious to take an active 
part in the affairs of the church. It was dur- 
ing this period, perhaps—certainly not before 
—thut the clergy began to wear something 
like a distinctive dress in public; a significant. 
indication this of the growth of professional 
self-assertion, and something more.”’ 

The Christian Commonwealth, commenting 
dn the decision of London Congregationalists 
to build four new churches in rapidly growing 
suburban districts, says: “ [t is good for Con- 
gregationalism that it should follow the mid- 
dle classes into the suburbs and build hand- 
some chapels. But the blot on the system is 
avery dark one. There are fine chapeis fur- 
ther in, which used to flourish and are now 
surrounded by masses of poorer people than 
the former inhabitants. The ministers of 
these churches are left to struggle on pauper 
salaries, while salaries of £1,000 a year, and 
even more, are paid to those who preach in 
the suburban clover pastures. The Church of 
England, the Methodists and the Presbyterians 
do not allow such a shamelul and systematic 
anomaly.” 


The Southport Library Me- 


morial Window 

Our cover design this week is a fitting one 
for our Book Number. It uses as its motif 
the central portion of the window just erected 
in memory of Eliza Hull Wakeman Ilaintor in 
the library at Southport, Ct. Its two figures are 
Aldus Manutius, the first printer to give the 
public books in a size convenient to handle 
and to carry, and William Caxton, the first 
person to introduce into England the art of 
typography and to print a book in English. 
This memorial is from the studios of the Lif- 
fany Glass and Decorating Co. of New York. 
The design is symbolic, ‘The tree of knowl- 
edge, loaded with fruit, rises frum the base of 
the window, extending its branches in such a 
way as to form a double canopy beneath which 
stand full length figures of Aldus and Caxton, 
while hanging from the trunk of the tree is an 
escutcheon of quaint form. Above, amid the 
branches, is an open book, upon which are 
displayed the well-known marks of Aldus and 
Caxton, that of the former the anchor and 
dolphin, while Caxton’s is an ingenious com- 
dination of his own initials. 

Mr. E. P. Sperry, the designer, has studied 
his subject with great care. The Venetian 
printer (the figure on the right) looks the man 
he was, who made a vow to devote his life to 
enlarging the field of human knowledge by 
placing in the hands of the public the works 
of the great Greek and Roman authors, which 
he succeeded in doing, as he printed 126 edi- 
tions between the years 1494 and 1515. The 
other figure, Caxton, is that of a sturdy and 
energetic Englishman rather than that of 
the student, the man who on Nov. 18, 1477, 
started that great stream of books which has 
continued to flow from the English presses 
with increasing volume even to our day, until 
the output, under the very shadow of West- 
minster, the home of the first Caxton press, is 
numbered yearly by hundreds of thousands 
of volumes. 

The window is from every point of view a 
work of art. [tis atransparent mosaic of Tif- 
fany Favrile Glass, and is an excellent exam- 
ple of American work. In our cover design 
our artist has introduced beneath the figures 
the coats-of-arms of four of the great masters 
of English composition, which fittingly belong 
with the representations of the men to whom 
they owe the preservation and dissemination 
of their thought. 








Remember, that unless piety and your inter- 
est be in the same thing piety cannot be main- 
tained in any man.— Epictetus. 
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Unpublished Poems by 
Emily Dickinson 


THE TEST 
Not what we did shall be the test 
When act and will are done, 
Bat what our Lord inferred we would, 
Had we diviner been. 





BITTER-SWEET 
A comfort in comparison 
The suffering obtain ; 
An anguish bleaker than its own 
Confers a harrowing gain. 


Itself has only lost its all; 
Some other one it knew 

Was bankrupt always, and the bliss 
Of riches never knew. 





Recent Literature for Mothers 
BY EMILIE POULSSON 


The child is the mother’s chief text- 
book, and a beautiful, entrancing, per- 
plexing volume it is. Read it she must 
in some fashion—superficially, studiously 
or reverently. What she isin herself and 
what she brings to the study determines 
what benefit she shall derive from it for 
herself and her child. 

To one mother the child is little more 
than the *‘ funny column” of a newspaper. 
His most serious questions and investiga- 
ting deeds are read as jokes. To another 
mother the book of the child is a wonder 
tale of the extravagant, disjointed sort. 
She sees no connection between the vari- 
ous events, recognizes no law of cause 
and effect operating under what she reads. 
She feels no necessity of remembering 
the chapters or pages after reading them, 
often even skipping the first few chapters 
entirely, as of no account; whereas the 
style, tone and direction of the whole 
development in this living text-book de- 
pend greatly upon the mother’s penetra- 
tion into the meaning of the introductory 
pages. 

In these times, however, there is an in- 
creasing number of mothers who are 
studying the child in an earnest, devoted 
manner, bringing all the powers of heart 
and head to, the study. The heart alone 
is counted as less adequate than afore- 
time. The intellect enters into partner- 
ship and both, acting together, are guiding 
the mother toward a science and art of 
motherhood whose upward impetus will 
tell in the progress of humanity. 

No mother who determines to study 
this science of motherhood need sigh for 
opportunity. First and foremost she has 
her children and other people’s children 
and her own memories of child life. Then 
she has, in almost every city and town, 
the mothers’ class or club. At any rate 
she has the chance of forming such a 
club. She has also, in newspapers and 
magazines, innumerable articles which 
contribute more or less help, for the sub- 
ject of child development is so prominent 
at present that the press needs must, in 
its reflection of life, give attention to this 
topic as one of prevailing interest. 

Books also therearein plenty. Doctors 
write them, learned professors and college 
presidents and ministers write them, as 
well as kindergartners, mothers and grand- 
mothers. It happens thatall these classes 
of writers and more are represented in 
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the books which have been piling up of 
late for the mother’s guidance. Shall we 
look over a few of them together ? 

Two of the recent books are by physi- 
cians of repute and, as might be expected, 
bear most upon the physical life of the 
child. Dr. Warner’s Study of Children 
and Their School Training pursues en- 
tirely, as he says, the scientific method, 
the methods of physical science. He will 
tell you what facts to observe about the 
child’s body, its make, its movements and 
the signs of its nutrition; how to makea 
clear record of these facts and how to in- 
terpret them. I trust that he will also 
convince you of the good effects of physi- 
eal training for children, for I close the 
book with a stronger realization than 
ever of the amount of good that can be 
accomplished for both mind and body. 
And O! parents of delicate children, I 
pray you heed Dr. Warner’s sound words 
as to their mental training: 

“The mental training of delicate chil- 
dren needs to be carefully regulated. It 
is a mistake to leave delicate children un- 
trained and uneducated; such neglect 
often leads to hysteria in adolescence, 
weakness, inability to bear headaches 
without nerve prostration, and other in- 
conveniences and disabilities in adult life. 
Further, good training improves brain 
power, lessens brain wear and lessens the 
tendency to mental confusion and disor- 
derliness. Spontaneous action in the 
higher brain centers, both for motor action 
and for mental action, is very commonly 
found in excess in nervous and delicate 
children; it is then sometimes said that 
they are precocious and should not do 
lessons. These young brains are often 
well made and will work and may lead the 
child, if left at home with nothing to do, 
to fall into the habit of an amount of 
lonesome thinking which produces bad 
sleep and exhaustion. Such children ben- 
efit by a quiet, regular school life and as- 
sociation with other pupils, in whose 
work and games they must take their 
part.” 

If a mother happens to open Dr. Oppen- 
heim’s Development of the Child at the 
second chapter, the chances are that she 
will be frightened away from the book by 
the technical expressions necessarily used 
and will feel that she has not the physio- 
logical knowledge necessary to its full 
comprehension. But having established 
the wide difference between child and 
adult in this chapter by the comparison of 
well-selected physiological facts, the book 
proceeds to discuss subjects of great in- 
terest to every parent. Speaking of the 
child’s nutrition, Dr. Oppenheim says: 

“This term cannot rightly be used to 
designate only his food. The child whose 
sense of sight is wrongly or too early 
taxed, whose power of food assimilation 
is abused, whose order of mental develop- 
ment is ignored, is suffering from poor 
nutrition. ... The child who assumes 
responsibilities beyond his years, who un- 
dergoes the wear and tear attending the 
course of a too rapid development, who 
lacks the benefits of a wise restraint and 
discipline, is bound to show the effects in 
a partial and one-sided development that 
bars him out from the full beauty of fin- 
ished maturity. Such a child suffers from 
the effects of a misdirected and vicious 
nutrition.” 

Heredity and Environment, Chapter 
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IIL, is in accord with the latest dictum of 
science as to the importance of the latter. 
“It acts every hour of the day, leaving 
impressions ... which are permanent 
with the individual. Parents control the 
bodies and minds, the hearts and souls of 
their children not so much by what their 
ancestors were as by what they them. 
selves do and think.” 

In the chapter on the primary school 
among many valuable ideas are inter. 
spersed some which give evidence of a too 
common misunderstanding of kindergar. 
ten—a confusion between the philosophic 
ideas which are only meant for the edu- 
cator and the play which is the child’s 
rightful and intended portion; also a con- 
fusion between what belongs really to 
kindergarten and what are the fleeting 
mistakes, many of them already cor- 
rected, of its exponents. To condemn 
kindergarten now-for obsolete pricking 
and too fine sewing is to condemn it for 
what it has outgrown. 

In the chapter on religion stress is laid 
upon proceeding from the concrete to the 
abstract, ‘‘applied ethics” (practical ex- 
amples and instances) coming before 
‘creed religion.”’ Sound as this is, and 
sadly needed as is an entire change in the 
common methods of religious training, 
the true mother will feel that there is a 
fine, spiritual influence, a gentle spiritual 
nurture, which should antedate both and 
accompany both. 

One of the merits of the child study 
movement is that it has brought teachers 
and parents together. The teacher study- 
ing the child at school finds something 
wrong which demands the parent’s atten- 
tion. The parent, aroused to intelligent 
observation of the child at home, can 
give the teacher just the information 
which will unravel some mystery of 
school behavior. The practical, readable 
book, The Study of the Child, by A. R. 
Taylor, Ph. D., is one which will further 
this understanding between parents and 
teachers of each others’ aims, methods 
and difficulties, as well as promoting a 
knowledge of thechild. How much more 
justly will children be dealt with when 
we really act upon such truths as Profes- 
sor Taylor gives in passages like the fol- 
lowing: 

“That a child whose stomach is souring 
and effervescing half the day should be 
amiable and attentive to his work cannot 
be expected; that one whose circulation 
is heavy and sluggish should naturally be 
apt and quick in perception and response 
is out of harmony with all experience; 
that one whose physical condition is never 
animated or buoyant can without effort 
be cheerful and aggressive is one of the 
things few thoughtful people can believe. 
And yet, in spite of all this, we are con- 
tinually overlooking the physical cause of 
children’s temperaments and dispositions 
and seeking to correct them by scolding, 
punishing and other traditional and ir- 
rational remedies.” : 

While the two books, by physicians, 
which have been previously mentioned 
are most concerned with the child’s physi- 
cal life and manifestations, this third 
book, by an educator, treats more fully of 
the whole being of the child—always con- 
sidering his intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment as well as the physical; and 
for that reason is an especially ‘sound 
and wholesome book of child-study,” 
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as our Commissioner of Education calls 
it. 

Do you wish to know the pre-eminent 
book of child study for mothers who are 
desirous of making a complete and valua- 
ble record of achild’s development? Here 
itis: The Study of a Child, by Louise E. 
Hogan—written by a mother about her 
own child—a faithful record of the devel- 
opment of a happy, healthy boy up to the 
age of seven and a half years. The proof 
of the mother’s wise method of observa- 
tion is in the child’s unconsciousness of 
it, which is shown throughout the book. 
But not only a good way to study the 
child is to be gained from this attractive 
volume. The mother who writes has been 
obliged to tell us, though only inciden- 
tally, a good deal of herself in describing 
her child’s life; and no book of intended 
suggestion and advice could be more help- 
ful than this, in which we see a mother’s 
tender sympathy, intelligent watchful- 
ness and wise control all constantly ex- 
ercised, and the beautiful result of a 
child’s free, self-active development. We 
see again that wisdom’s ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace 
in this portrayal of serene and sunny life. 

Suppose you have only a few moments 
at a time in which to read, and that you 
bring a weary brain, though a hungry 
mind, to the book, you will be more ap- 
palled than tempted by such studious- 
looking volumes as these already men- 
tioned. Then the book for you is Nora 
A. Smith’s Children of the Future, for 
the essays in it are brief and bright, but 
full of earnest seed thoughts. In the first 
short essay you get a view of the helpful- 
ness of child study, which will probably 
stimulate you to attack some more ex- 
tended treatise or undertake systematic 
study. Perhaps the most directly helpful 
pages are those in which the sullen child, 
the selfish child, the child of passionate 
temper and the untruthful child are por- 
trayed by this keen observer, and which 
suggest to the parent simple yet radically 
curative modes of treatment. 

Would you like a book definitely for the 
home and written by people who, from 
their actual experience, ‘know what it is 
to bring up children’? Three books 
await you: The Home Training of Chil- 
dren, by J. C. Fernald; Studies in Child 
Life, by Mrs. 8S. M. I. Henry; and Child Cul- 
ture in the Home, by Martha B. Mosher. 
All of these have the ring of sincerity, 
and their maxims are plainly thoughtful 
deductions from life experience in the 
management of children. The second 
book gives us the opportunity of sitting 
at the feet of a grandmother, who has 
much wise counsel to give and who looks 
at every problem of child culture from a 
distinctively religious point of view. With 
its sweet-hearted, practical advice, this 
book is worthy of a “handy” place in the 
mother’s room. While all these books are 
similar in subject and treatment, they are 
not entirely repetitions. Child Culture 
in the Home takes up more fully some 
questions referring to later periods, such 
as habits of youth, civic duties, etc. 

Two exceedingly important works, 
which might not be counted ‘“‘for moth- 
ers”’ on all book lists, are these two, with 
which my list will conclude: The Mean- 
ing of Education, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Educational Reforms, by 
Charles W. Eliot. The mother needs these 
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broad, philosophic outlooks as well as the 
attentive study of nursery details and of 
elementary education. She is mother of 
the boy and girl, of the college student, 
of the prospective doctor and minister, 
no less than of the infant and the child. 
The danger of alienation of young people 
from their parents would be greatly less- 
ened if the parents knew more of their 
school and college work. Every teacher 
has a degree of responsibility for his pu. 
pils, but the parent’s responsibility in- 
cludes the teacher’s, since he selects the 
teacher and the school and the educa- 
tional system to whose influence he com- 
mits thechild. Professor Butler presents 
some concrete problems in his book and 
distinctly asserts that their solution is of 
urgent importance to parents and citizens. 

President Eliot’s book discusses educa- 
tional reforms which he has been advo. 
cating and laboring for during thirty 
years. Through the reading of such books 
as these, parents can keep themselves in- 
formed as to the plans and aspirations of 
the leaders of educational thought. And 
who knows which mother may not sup- 
ply just the lacking amount of influence 
to hasten some special reform? At any 
rate, every thoughtful mother who avails 
herself of even the few books mentioned 
in this article will contribute something 
to the formation of that intelligent public 
opinion which is ‘the one indispensable 
condition of social progress.” 





Anna Adams Gordon 


BY JANE A. STEWART 
Among the 
women who 
are brought 
into promi- 
nence in the 
leadership of 
the Christian 
temperance 
movement at 
the present 
time, there is 
probably none 
who has ac- 
complished 
more genuine 
and enduring work than Miss Anna Gor- 
don, who has just been made vice-presi- 
dent at large of the National W. C. T. U. 

Miss Gordon was the close companion 
and aide of the late Frances Willard in 
all her wide travels and ceaseless labors. 
What the duties of the private secretary 
have involved only those in close contact 
with the fertile leader can realize. Miss 
Willard used playfully to say that they 
numbered anywhere between forty and 
sixty distinct lines of occupation. 

Considering these labors so capably ful- 
filled, one wonders where Miss Gordon 
has found time to put forth various popu- 
lar temperance song-books, with words 
and music of her own composition, as 
well as helpful manuals for work among 
the children, whom she has organized in 
Loyal Temperance Legions all over the 
world. It is to Miss Gordon that the 
cities of Chicago and London are indebted 
for the handsome bronze drinking foun- 
tains erected by dime contributions from 
temperance children in every land. The 
third of these Willard fountains is soon 
to be placed in Bombay. 

As assistant secretary of the World’s 
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Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
her helpfulness is exerted in sending the 
gospel message of temperance and purity 
around the globe. As Miss Willard’s lit- 
erary executor, it fell to Miss Gordon tu 
write this year the biography of the late 
leader—perhaps the most difficult of her 
self-sacrificing labors. This duty came in 
the wake of all the ministrations in con- 
nection with Miss Willard’s last illness 
and funeral services. 

The roots of Anna Gordon's efficiency 
are laid deep in New England soil 
and in stanch Puritan principle. She 
was born in Boston of a family highly 
esteemed in Congregational circles. It 
was in the old Essex Street Church, 
now Union Church, that, as a baby, she 
was baptized by Rev. Nehemiah Adams, 
for one of whose daughters she was 
named Anna Adams. Her father, James 
M. Gordon, was then superintendent of 
the Sunday school. He will be best re- 
membered, however, as the trusted treas- 
urer of the American Board for twenty 
years. Graduating from the Newton high 
school, Miss Gordon entered Mt. Holyoke, 
where her eldest sister, now Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick, the well known mission- 
ary to Spain, was teaching. Oncompleting 
her college ccurse Anna purposed to 
devote her life to music, a plan which, 
in the course of events, was not to be 
realized. 

Among the young people of Auburndale, 
where the family removed soon after her 
birth, Miss Gordon was always much in 
demand. She planned Sunday school ex- 
ercises, concerts and festivals. None 
could train the children so well to sing. 
She was the life of many a jolly excursion 
on the Charles, whose banks often re- 
sounded to merry college songs and patri- 
otic airs led by her fine soprano voice. 
Yet with all her gayety she possessed a 
serious and thoughtful nature. She united 
with the church at an early age. Bat it 
was not until the death of a beloved 
younger brother, who was about to pre- 
pare for the ministry, that she entered 
into the depths of religious experience. 

At this opportune time her meeting 
took place with Miss Willard, who was 
then assisting Mr. Moody by conducting 
women’s meetings in Berkeley Street 
Church, Boston, and who was just at the 
entrance of her life of public service. It 
is part of the history of the woman’s tem- 
perance movement how a slight young 
woman, dressed in black, walked modestly 
down the aisle of the crowded room in 
response to the reiterated request of the 
leader for some one to play theorgan. “As 
no one else volunteers, I will do the best 
I can,’”’ whispered the stranger, timidly. 

Miss Willard, with her keen, alert in- 
sight, was struck by the modesty and 
capability of “the little organist.” The 
attraction was mutual. Miss Gordon’s 
help was at once given in planning tours 
and in other ways. Ina few months she 
was installed in Rest Cottage, Evanston, 
as Miss Willard’s private secretary and 
close companion. From that time on 
Anna Gordon chose the part of ministry. 
And now that her masterly leader and 
grateful friend has fallen from the ranks, 
we realize how strong was the arm on 
which Miss Willard leaned, how fine the 
spirit which has been content to be known 
only as the complement of the greater 
woman. The world may well look to 
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Auna Gordon to serve as a banner bearer 
in the future march of temperance reform. 





A Parasol Umbrella 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


“TI declare, it’s raining! Now you wait 
a minute till I get you fixed so you won’t 
get wet.” 

Aunt Rebecca disappeared into the sit- 
ting-room, while Robbie still stood in the 
kitchen doorway. 

“It’s only sprinkling,” he whispered, 
softly, “’twon’t hurt me a bit.” 

But Aunt Rebecca was in the depths of 
the sitting-room closet and did not hear 
him. When she reappeared she carried 
on her arm her waterproof cape and in 
ber hand a lace.trimmed parasol. 

**Here,’’ she said, holding out the cape, 
‘this is just the thing; turn ’round and 
let me fasten it.” 

Robbie obediently turned his small face 
toward her, and lifted his round, freckled 
chin while the cape was buttoned firmly 
beneath. 

“Now,” said Aunt Rebecca, stepping 
out upon thestone doorstep, “your uncle’s 
put tne umbrellas somewhere and I can’t 
find them, so I’m going to give you this.” 

“I don’t need any umbrella,” broke in 
Robbie’s protesting voice; “‘the boys don’t 
take any.” 

“Yes, you do.” Aunt Rebecca shook 
out the lace-trimmed folds of the parasol 
with a conclusive air. “I’m not going to 
let you take your death-a-cold. Nowhold 
it straight up over your head and don’t 
step in any puddles. Look out! Don’t tip 
it back! Be careful of it! Good-by.” 

“Good-by,’”’ Robbie murmured, trudging 
down the path. 

Aunt Rebecca stood on the doorstep 
looking after him. “It’s lucky it’s only 
an old sun umbrella that isn’t much use, 
with the handle half broken. But if I’d 
have told him it was an old one, likely as 
not I’d never seen it again. Boys are 
dreadful careless if you don’t ‘specially 
charge them.’”’ Aunt Rebecca returned 
to her work while her little nephew stepped 
sturdily on. 

It had been but a few months since he 
had been sent by his father into the coun- 
try. Aunt Rebecca meant to be kind, but 
she was inexperienced in small boys. 
Robbie admired her in his timid fashion, 
much as he admired Abe Williams, the 
biggest boy at the little district school. 
Although Aunt Rebecca misunderstood 
and Abe tormented him, Robbie, kindly 
little fellow that he was, only longed to 
make friends with both these doubtful 
powers. 

As he came in sight of the schoolhouse 
this morning, his little heart quaked be- 
neath his waterproof. The cape and para- 
sol he felt were unsuited to his sex and 
age. But he held the sun umbrella di- 
rectly over his head and walked bravely 
on. Then there came a shout from Abe, 
who was standing with his hat off and 
hands in his pockets, blinking happily in 
the now fast falling rain. 

It was, indeed, a comical little figure 
that presented itself. The lace-trimmed 
parasol, held erect over Robbie’s head, 
was now very wet, and the lace was for- 
Jornly dripping inky drops of mingled 
dye and rain. The waterproof cape did 
not quite. conceal Robbie’s trousers which 
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belied the insinuation in Abe’s greeting, 
“Hullo, little girl.’”’ 

Robbie flushed painfully beneath his 
improvised umbrella. 

Then Abe Williams stooped down very 
near to Robbie and, suddenly rising to 
his full hight, lifted the parasol by the 
top of his head quite out of Robbie’s 
hand. There was a loud laugh from the 
boys and girls about. 

“Why, I declare,” cried Abe, “it’s a 
little boy, ain’tit? Is’posed’twas a little 
girl. My, ain’t you ’fraid you’ll get wet, 
little boy? Put your umbrella right over 
your head again. Isn’t it a pretty um- 
brella!” Abe picked it upand pirouetted 
about the yard with it. ‘’Tain’t every- 
body has one trimmed with lace.’”’” Then 
he abruptly turned upon Robbie and 
crammed it down upon his head. 

Resentment was aroused in Robbie’s 
gentle breast. ‘‘Let me alone,” he cried, 
in his shrill, childish voice. Heseized hold 
of the parasol and tried to twitch it away 
from Abe. 

But the big boy still grasped the top of 
the stick, and, when Robbie started off 
with it, he did not loosen his hold. 
Robbie only pulled the harder, and the 
next he knew he was engaged in a struggle 
with Abe Williams in which the umbrella 
was figuring prominently. Then camea 
heart breaking crack and poor little Rob- 
bie was holding in one hand a part of the 
parasol’s handle, in the other a mingled 
wreck of silk, lace, wood and projecting 
steel spines. 

Abe Williams giggled at his dismayed 
face. ‘“O, my, won’t yougetit!’’ he cried. 

Robbie looked at the umbrella, his round 
face lengthened, his blue eyes filled with 
tears. What would Aunt Rebecca say! 
He stood holding the umbrella dejectedly, 
while the big, round drops fell on his 
waterproof cape. 

Abe Williams’s lip curled in scorn. ‘I 
knew you was half a girl, but I didn’t 
s’pose you was a baby,” and he stalked off 
to the schoolhouse. 

Poor little Robbie divested himself 
drearily of his waterproof and placed the 
umbrella beneath it against the wall, then 
crept very softly into the schoolroom and 
to his seat. Abe Williams sat just across 
from him. His size should have given 
him a back seat, but his behavior neces- 
sitated an exposed position in the front. 
Robbie’s. solemn little face never once 
lightened all day, though Abe looked 
toward him often and grinned cheerfully. 
Robbie did not understand that this broad 
smile was Abe’s delicate method of con- 
solation and was instigated by half sheep- 
ish regret. He felt that he was being 
made sport of, and kept his head turned 
resolutely away. 

It was not raining at the close of school. 
Robbie seized his cape hurriedly off the 
nail and randowntheroad. The umbrella 
still leaned feebly against the school- 
house wall. 

“Why, where’s your umbrella?” cried 
Aunt Rebecca as he entered the house. 

Robbie’s face turned a pitiful red. “It 
—it wasn’t raining when I came home.” 

“Well, [declare ! I should have thought 
you could have remembered that. Ihope 
there won’t anything happen to that sun- 
umbrella; I never saw anything like 
boys.” She sighed audibly. “You can 
hang up your hat and cape in the sitting- 
room closet.” 
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Rubbie was so quict tiiat evening and 
ate so little supper that the next morning 
Aunt Rebecca considered letting him stay 
home from school. “I guess I’ll let you 
go,” she said, finally, feeling of his head 
and hands and looking at his tongue. She 
tied a warm scarf about his neck. 

“Now, don’t you forget to bring home 
that umbrella,” she called after him. 

“No, ma’am,” answered Robbie, turn- 
ing his woe-begone face over his shoulder. 
What would Aunt Rebecca say when she 
found that her umbrella was broken and 
that he had been afraid to bring it home! 

Abe Williams was in the yard again 
this morning, and he called out, “‘ Hullo, 
baby.” 

But Robbie looked neither to right nor 
left; with a sinking heart he went into 
the schoolhouse. He gave a fleeting 
glance at the wrecked umbrella in the 
dressing-room and then took his seat. 
Not only had he broken the umbrella, 
but he had lost his aunt’s kind favor and 
Abe despised him. 

‘“’Twas his fault, too,’’ muttered Rob- 
bie, with a stirring of spirit, as the other 
boys filed in. 

In the midst of those weary morning 
lessons wheels were heard in the school- 
house yard, and the next moment there 
came a knock at the door. Robbie had 
his spelling-book before his face and was 
so absorbed in bitter memories that he 
did not see the newcomer until Aunt 
Rebecea’s voice aroused him. 

“T was going by and I thought I’d stop 
in and see how Robbie was getting on 
and take my umbrella he forgot yester- 
day, so he wouldn’t have to have it on 
his mind.” 

“Robbie is getting on nicely,”’ said the 
teacher, who liked the gentle little fellow. 
“Robbie, will you get your aunt’s um- 
brella?’”’ 

The spelling-book lay on the desk in 
front of Robbie, and its upturned pages 
were no whiter than his small, frightened 
face. He rose at once and trudged off 
toward the dressing-room. When he 
emerged from the half-open door, walk- 
ing very straight and with quick steps, 
he carried the parasol remnant before 
him, and his face, that was now a-fire, 
did not once turn from Aunt Rebecca’s. 
He stopped in front of her and handed 
her the handle and then the rest of the 
umbrella. 

“T broke it,” he said, his voice sounding 
very shrill. All the children heard him. 

Aunt Rebecca looked down on her 
broken parasol and then at her nephew. 
* Well, I declare!” was all she said. 

Robbie stood in front of her like a little 
soldier and never flinched. ‘That was 
the reason I didn’t bring it home last 
night, ’cause it was spoiled,’ he went on 
in the same high voice. 

Aunt Rebecca looked helplessly at the 
teacher. The teacher said, “It is too 
bad,”’ and she looked at Robbie. 

“How did you break it?” asked Aunt 
Rebecca. 

Abe sat up very straight in his seat. 

“T was fooling with it,” answered Rob- 
bie. “I didn’t mean to.” 

“T think,” began Aunt Rebecca, calling 
up all formal rules and regulations of 
which she had ever heard, ‘you should be 
punished.” She hesitated and looked 
toward the teacher; but no help was 
offered here. 
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“I think,” she went on, “I will—ask 
Miss West to keep you after school an 
hour.” 

“You may take your seat, Robbie,” said 
Miss West. 

Robbie walked to his seat; he was as 
erect as ever and his eyes shone; there 
were no tearsinthem now. Abe Williams 
looked up at him as he passed, but Robbie 
never looked at Abe. Then, while Aunt 
Rebecca was saying good-by at the door, 
Abe Williams’s big brown hand went up. 
The teacher said, ‘‘In a moment, Abra- 
ham”; but Abe could not wait. He was 
on his feet at once. 

“Say, look here, it wa’n’t his fault; it’s 
mine. Lbrokeitmore’nhedid. I plagued 
him and made fun of him ’cause it was a 
sun-umbrella and grabbed it. You hadn’t 
ought to punish him.” 

“You mean, you ought not to punish 
him, Abraham,” corrected the teacher. 

Aunt Rebecca stood in the doorway 
staring bewilderedly at Abe. “I must 
hurry along,” she said, hastily, to Miss 
West; “you use your judgment about 
punishing him.” Then she saw, over the 
teasher’s shoulder, Robbie’s small, anx- 
ious face. “‘Good-by Robbie,” she said, ab- 
ruptly. 

Robbie opened his lips in amazement at 
her tender tone but did not speak. 

While the teacher was just without the 
door telling Aunt Rebecca how fond she 
had grown of Robbie, he felt a wad of 
paper hit him on the cheek. He turned 
to hear Abe Williams whisper, “Say, I’ll 
come to your house tonight and see if I 
can’t help mend that umbrella up.” 

Robbie lifted his head ever so little. “I 
wouldn’t help a baby,” he whispered back. 

“You ain’t a baby any——” 

But the teacher had returned, and Rob- 
bie must hide his shining face in his 
speller. 





Tangles 
{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


98. ANOTHER DOZEN FLOWERS 


(Name the flower and the author of the ac- 
companying verse.) 

1. Two to three feet high. Gardens. Leaves 
downy, wrinkled. Flowers in dense spikes; 
open bell-shaped, speckled within. Purple to 
white. 

The #*###* shoots out of the green matted heather, 

Preparing her hoods of snow; 

She was idle, and slept till the sunshiny weather. 

2. In sandy soil among pines. Prostrate. 
Leaves rounded, alternate, evergreen. Flow- 
ers pink, in clusters; spicily fragrant. 

O sacred flower of faith and hope, 
As sweetly now as then, 

Ye bloom on many a birchen stem 
In many a pine dark glen. 

3. In pastures and fields. Low and stout. 
Leaves deeply cut. Flowers composite, yellow. 
Dear, common flower, that grows beside the way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May. 

Which ch Idren pluck, and full of pride uphold. 

4. Gardens. Leaves from the root, long and 
broad. Flowers very many, regular, six- 
parted, in a dense, stout raceme. Many col- 
ors, fragrant. 

Which flung from its bells-a sweet peal anew 

Of music so delicate, soft and intense, 
It was felt like an odor within the sense. 

5. Gardens. About one foot high. Leaves 
linear, from the root. Flower single, large, 
‘six-parted, and with a long tube; yellow. 
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Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

6. Cool, northern woods and bogs. Creep- 
ing. Leaves rounded, evergreen. Flowers in 
pairs; delicate, pink, bell-shaped, nodding, 
fragrant. 

Beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds 
The slight ***""** hangs its twin. born heads. 

7. Roadsides. Twoto five feet high. Stout. 
Leaves alternate, oblong. Flowers in a spike, 
pale yellow. Corolla tube long, with four 
rounded, spreading petals. 

A tuft of #HHeee 

O’er which the mind may hover till it dozes; 

O’er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 

But that ’tis ever startled by the leap 

Of birds into ripe flowers. 

8. Low, moist and grassy places. Smooth, 
slender, delicate. Leaves oblong. Flowers 
small, tubular, four-lobed, blue or purplish or 
white. 

In families thou lov’st to grow. 
Sweet social bands, a beauteous show. 

9. Climbing. Waste places. Stem hairy. 
Leaves alternate, heart-shaped, pointed. 
Flowers showy, purple, pink, blue, red or 
white, funnel-shaped, corolla spreading. 

Wondrous int>rlacement! 
Holding fast to threads by green and silky rings, 
With the dawn it spreads its white and purple wings; 
Generous in its bloom, and sheltering while it clings, 
Sturdy *HHes snes, 

10. On wooded hills. March. Low. Stem 
fuzzy. Leaves heart-shaped, three-lobed, 
thick, nearly evergreen. Flowers blue, white 
or pinkish, cup-shaped. 

Half ventrin’ ****#** jin furry coats. 

11. Roadsides. Shrubby, prickly. Leaves 
five to seven parted. Resinous beneath, and 
aromatic. Flower of five broad, spreading 
pink petals. Fruit globular, red. 

With a fragrance diffused, 
Of crushed gums and spicery bruised, 
Thro’ petal and stem and leaf. 

12. Sunny meadows. Autumn. One totwo 
feet. Leaves opposite, lance-shaped. Flowers 
blue, large, funnel-form, with four spreading 
lobes, strongly fringed. 

Thou blossom bright with autumn’s dew, 
And colored with the heavens’ own blue, 


That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 
M. H. TATNALL. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


The flowers, the first series of which proved 
so attractive, should be not less pleasing in 
December than in June. A collection of ten 
entertaining household games, including Scrip- 
ture questions for the Sunday afternoon, will 
be forwarded as a Christmas present to the 
reader sending, within ten days from the date 
of this issue, the best list of the flowers; and 
the works of one of the poets quoted—the 
editor’s selection—will be given for the best 
list of the poets’ names. Full lists of the 
names, especially of the poets, are hardly to 
be expected. In case of a tie, however, the 
editor will select the winning list for any 
special merit that may appear ; and both prizes 
will not be awarded to one person. 


ANSWERS 


94. A sleeper. 

95. 1. Essex (SX). 2. Oxford. 3. Ulster. 4. 
Kings and Queens. 5. Rockland. 6. Dutchess. 7. 
Fulton. 8. Columbia. 9. Newcastle. 10. Broome. 

96. Sequel (sea-quell). 

97. 1. 68 (5 rows of 8 each alternating with 4 
rows of 7 each). 2. 608 (5 layers of 68 balls and 
4 of 67 alernating). 


Not less than forty-six young friends succeeded 
in solving No. 90. Most of these solvers were from 
twelve to fourteen years old, but six were ten, one 
only eight, and a few forgot to state their ages. 
Very neat little letters came with some of the an- 
swers. The winner of the book of poems is Cora 
Morison, aged 11, Belfast, Me. 
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Closet and Altar 


It is good for me to draw near to God. 





Church and Bible and drill and creed 
we need and must have, but the real busi- 
ness is within; there is where we find 
God, there we feel his truth and grace 
and power, if anywhere, St. Paul, by one 
brief word, told the truth in regard to the 
whole matter: “‘It pleased God to reveal 
his Son in me,” not to, but in. It is with- 
in that the revelations of God are made, 
and Christ is not a revelation even as he 
hangs upon the cross until he has been 
brought into the inner world where faith 
and love and spiritual vision lay hold of 
him.—T. T. Munger. 





Pray ye; go ye; bring ye—a call to sup- 
plication, service, sacrifice.—L. D. Wis- 
hard. 





Is there anything that pleases you more 
than to be trusted—to have even a little 
child look up into your face, and put out 
its hand to meet yours, and come to you 
confidingly? Byso much as God is better 
than you are, by so much more does he 
love to be trusted.— Henry Van Dyke. 





Quiet, Lord, my froward heart: 
Make me teachable and mild, 
Upright, simple, free from art, 
Make me as a weanéd child: 
From distrust and envy free, 
Pleased with all that pleases thee. 


What thou shalt today provide, 
Let me as a child receive; 
What tomorrow may betide, 
Calmly to thy wisdom leave; 
’Tis enough that thou wilt care: 
Why should I the burden bear ? 


As a little child relies 
On a care beyond his own, 
Knows he’s neither strong nor wise, 
Fears to stir a step alone; 
Let me thus with thee abide, 
As my Father, Guard and Guide. 
—John Newton. 





The remedy for care is to realize the 
love of God in Christ moment by moment, 
touching all existence, and glorifying it— 
if we will—with peace and joy. That can 
only be if we abide in him by that con- 
tinual exercise of prayer, which to Chris- 
tians must more and more appear the 
supremely reasonable thing in the busi- 
ness of existence.—W. R. Nicoll. 


A PRAVER OF HREWMAR 

© my God, thou and thou alone art 
allewise and alleknowing! @ believe 
tbat thou knowest just what is best for 
me. f believe. that thou lovest me bets 
ter than @ love myself, and tbat tbou 
att allewise in tbp Providence and alle 
powerful in tbyp protection. # tbank 
thee witb all mp beart tbat tbou bast 
taken me out of my own keeping and 
bast bidden me to put myself in tby 
bands. @ can ask notbing better than 
this, to be thy care, not my own. O my 
Lord, througb tby grace, 7 will follow 
thee whitbersoever thou goest and will 
not lead the wap. fF will wait on thee 
for thy guidance and on obtaining it 1 
will act in simplicity and witbout fear. 
Bnd FT promise FT will not be impatient 
if at any time 1 am kept by thee in dark= 
ness and perpierzity; nor will 1 complain 
or fret if 1 come into any misfortune or 
anziety. Amen, 











Truth is mighty and will prevail, is a prov- 
erb. Nothing is settled till it is settled right, 
is the substance of another proverb. These 
and others like them express the popular con- 
viction that there is a superior wisdom which 
is the source of truth, and a superior power 
which makes truth into law that must be 
obeyed. God’s word is truth. Conscience, it 
is sometimes said, is the voice of God within 
us. That is not true. Men’s consciences 
often impel them to do what is wrong, which 
they mistakenly believe to be right. But con- 
science is the voice within us which com- 
mands us to obey the word of God, and the re- 
sponsibility is with us to find what is the word 
of God. 

What is that word? King Josiah and his 
people found it in the roll which contained 
the law of Moses. Pious people in Jehoia- 
kim’s time found it in the utterances of the 
prophet. Christ’s disciples found it in the 
sayings of Christ. ‘Thou hast the words of 
eternal life,’ said Peter to Christ, speaking 
for all the apostles. Christ himself is the 
Word of God manifested tomen. ‘‘The Word 
was God.” ‘‘The Word became fiesh and 
dwelt among us.”” The New Testament faith- 
fully represents the Incarnate Word. ‘‘ We 
have the mind of Christ,” said its writers. 
‘*Men spake from God, being moved by the 
Holy Ghost,” said Peter. He and his fellow- 
disciples were filled with the Holy Ghost. The 
obedient soul apprehends the word of God in 
the Bible and as it comes from living lips. 
“If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God,”’ 
said Jesus. 

As in every age, so now, many affirm that 
what is called the Word of God is obsolete, is 
sought to be imposed on men to their injury, 
and may safely be cast aside. We have in the 
story of Jehoiakim a striking illustration of 
one who persuaded the majority of his nation 
to pay no attention to the Word of God. The 
study of the single incident in his life in which 
he burned the roll is mostimpressive. It finds 
parallels in our own times. 

Read the thirty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah. 
Fix clearly in mind its succession of dramatic 
incidents—the command to the prophet to 
write the words of the Lord; the dictation of 
the words to Baruch the scribe; his reading of 
the words to the people on the fast day at the 
gate of the temple; the reading of them again 
to the king and the destruction of the roll; the 
word of the Lord concerning the king, and the 
rewriting of the roll. The points to be dwelt 
on are: 

1. The word of God written. The kingdom 
of Judah was near its end. It had neither 
unity nor power nor patriotism to defend the 
approaching Babylonian army. For twenty- 
three years Jeremiah had warned the people 
in vain, and he had now been silenced. In his 
confinement, or restraint from speaking, he 
dictated to his scribe, at the command of Je- 
hovah, the substance of his preaching during 
those years. The twenty-fifth chapter con- 
tains the heart of his message. Read it and 
imagine the impression it made when it was 
first spoken. It declared that destruction and 
desolation were coming, not only on Judah 
but on surrounding nations. 

Such words could come only from one ab- 
sorbed by conviction of their truth and su- 
preme importance. ‘‘ There is in mine heart 
as it were a burning fire shut up in my bones,” 
said Jeremiah. All words which are of God 
come through men with power of conviction 
and intensity of emotion. Those who speak 
them do so because they must. The mind 
which discerns them sees their truth, because 
it is in sympathy with God, and feels the ne- 
cessity that his truth should be known. If 
you would know God’s thoughts, you must 





Text, 


* The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 11. 
Jer. 36: 20-32. 
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The Abiding Word" 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D. 


yield willingly to them and want others to 
know them. 

2. The word of God heard. First, it was 
read to the people from an office over one of 
the entrances to the temple. It did not, ap- 
parently, make great impression on them. 
But the son of the man who occupied the 
office was moved by it to report what he had 
heard to the officers of the court. When they 
heard it they were awed and frightened. 
They decided on a politic way to get King 
Jehoiakim to listen to it. Its message could 
not have been wholly new to him. Jeremiah 
had been preaching for twenty years, and the 
king knew what he had been saying and 
hated him for it. He knew also that the his- 
tory and moral condition of his kingdom were 
as the roll described them. He knew his own 
selfishness, the corruption of his court, the 
vices of his people and the weakness of the 
nation in case of attack from without. He 
knew of the defeat of Egypt and the threat- 
ening approach of the Babylonian army. It 
was the truth he recognized in the book 
which made him hate it. Quarrel with it as 
he might, he saw in it the message of God. 

That is the power of the Bible with wicked 
men today. They do not hate the Koran. 
They do not denounce the Analects of Con- 
fucius. Who hears of lecturers ridiculing the 
Vedas? Could any one get a hearing on The 
Mistakes of Guatama? Men crowd to hear 
Ingersoll on The Mistakes of Moses because 
they feel that unless Moses can be shown 
to have been mistaken the law which is 
ascribed to him must be the word of God 
which condemns them. 

3. The word of God suppressed. The king 
met the message with anger and contempt. 
He tore the roll from the reader’s hands, 
chopped it into strips with a knife used to 
sharpen pens and tossed the pieces, one by 
one, into the charcoal fire before him. 

History has many a record of the burning 
of Bibles and of the killing of those who in- 
terpreted its meaning to the people. John 
Wiclif’s bones were burned by angry priests, 
but his translation of the Bible went into the 
homes of the people through all England. It 
was proclaimed again by John Huss in Bo- 
hemia, and from his hands consumed in fire 
was passed to Luther and brought about the 
Reformation, whose fruits are wrought into 
the Puritan life which founded our republic. 
History has no account of any who by destroy- 
ing the Word or its interpreters have escaped 
the doom which the Bible has pronounced on 
them for their sins. Through prisons and 
blood and fire of centuries the Word comes to 
us with its message of warning and invitation 
by which we decide our destinies. Do you 
hear and heed the word of God ? 

4. The word of God repeated. I do not 
think the ordinary historian of today would 
explain an escape like that of the prophet and 
his scribe from the king’s wrath by saying, 
“The Lord hid them.’’ Perhaps, also, he 
would not say that the Lord commanded the 
prophet to write another book containing the 
substance of the one which had been destroyed. 





We have less simple ways of writing history 
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than the Hebrews had. ButI know noclearer 
or more convincing explanation of the preser- 
vation of the word of God in the Bible than to 
say that that preservation was the act of God 
himself. Can any story of chances account 
for the fact that against the indifference and 
wrath of kings and nations for thirty centuries 
we have still the utterances of prophets which 
80 appeal to us that we acknowledge them to 
be God’s word ? 





There is much difference between imitating 
a good man and counterfeiting him.—Benja- 
min Franklin. 























on the fingers of one 
hand the fairly good 
polishes for Silver- 
ware—the others are 
= not worth counting: 
There’s only one best. That best one is 


SILVER 


0 = 
LEO RT CON 


Constant use by nearly a million house- 
wives—many for a quarter century—con- 
firms this. The secret is that it produces 
great brilliancy easily and quickly, never 
wearing or scratching, Grocers sell it. 


Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps, 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


The Electro Silicon Co.. 29 Cliff Street, New York 











Pillsbury's VITOS, 


the ideal wheat food for breakfast, is called 
Pillsbury’s, not because there is any other kind 
of Vitos, but because there is no other kind 
of Pillsbury, which name stands for all that 
is good and pure in wheat. Grocers sell it. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., (Ltd.) 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
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The Conversation Corner 


to explain the accompanying 

pictures, I must tell you of an 
excursion I have lately taken. It was 
not a foreign trip like the “Tour of the 
Three Provinces,’’ reported to you last 
summer; I call it the “Three States 
Tour,” as it included the three States 
nearest to Boston. The summer tour, 
somehow, did not prove very restful— 
perhaps because my companions were 
so talkative (most entertainingly so, of 
course), and because there was so much 
bother about meals and tickets and 
baggage—as when one of the party, 
you remember, had to employ the 
police, railroad officers and telegraph 
operators to look up his lost ticket, 
and another took to his hotel another 
man’s valise, although he positively 
identified it as the one he had carried 
allover the continent! - To escape all 
these troubles I resolved to travel “‘all 
sole alone,” and in a way that would 
make me independent, not only of 
company but of railways, steamboats, 
hotels and luggage. 

The way was suggested by a little old 
book, written in Latin about three hun- 
dred years ago, which a learned librarian 
happened to show to me one day, called 
Symbola Imperatoria, which I suppose 
means the symbols or mottoes of emper- 
ors; at least, that was what the book 
contained, and some of them were very 
curious and suggestive. The “symbol” 
I chanced to open to was that of Flavius 
Placidus Valentinianus, ‘Emperor of the 
West,” about A. D.550. (There is a ? for 
you—what ‘‘West”?) It was: Omnia 
mea mecum porto, which of course I need 
not translate to you young Latinscholars. 
Whatever Mr. Valentinianus meant by it, 
I saw it was just the motto fora bicycle 
trip. I could “carry all my things with 
me’’ and be free of time-tables, baggage- 
masters and hotel runners. Sol strapped 
omnia mea in a bagin front of my handle- 
bars, my overcoat upon them and my 
pocket kodak under the saddle, and started 
one Monday morning, right out into the 
country. 

That is one of the advantages of a bi- 
cycle trip, you can keep clear of cities 
and railroads, and zigzag around through 
any country towns you like, seeing places 
and people you would never think other- 
wise of visiting. For instance, the first 
day I was in Woburn, in Lexington, in 
Waltham, in one of “the nine Newtons,” 
besides othertowns. The dull weather pre- 
vented me, on the second day, from visit- 
ing the Norumbega Tower, as my Newton 
friends had kindly planned, but I wheeled 
leisurely through Auburndale—home of 
the good, several of whom I saw at the 
Missionary Home there — through the 
beautiful Wellesleys and the historic 
Naticks (stopping under the ancient oak 
where John Eliot preached and beside the 
Eliot monument at South Natick), to Med- 
field, the birthplace of Hannah Adams and 
Lowell Mason and the scene of one of 
King Philip’s cruel massacres. 

The Medfield friends wished me to go to 
the ‘Mendon Conference” with them, 
and, as it was right on my way to Rhode 
Island, I did—keeping up with the church 
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folks in their barges well enough. The 
genial pastor at East Medway—it has an- 
other, modern name, I believe—assured 
me on the authority of the morning Herald 
that it was te be “fair.” So I went in— 
anticipating a fine time if I could wait 
on till the famous “social hour” of the 
conference. But while listening to an 


essay on the Accuracy of the Hebrew 
Records I saw raindrops on the window- 





pane. The Church News of the Congre. 
gationalist said it was “a day of profit” — 
not forme! With a regretful look at the 
pies through the vestry window, I mounted 
my wheel and started for Rhode Island, 
expecting to overtake the pastor’s fair 
weather. I did not. 

One thing recorded in the Hebrew 
Scriptures was proved accurate—‘‘If the 
clouds be full of rain, they empty 
themselves upon the earth.” They did 





mpty themselves upon the seventeen 
miles of earth I had to traverse to reach 
Rhode Island. I was soon so drenched 
that it was out of the question to stop— 
the “omnia mea mecum” did not include 
a dry suit of clothes. My road, though 
the shortest, was not the best, not the one 
marked in red on the bicycle map; it was 
soon marked in black—mud. I ignored 
large villages at the right and the left—and 
went through Bellingham. The author- 
ities say that the geological formation of 
that town is gneiss, but the formation 1 
struck was not nice at all. By the force 
of gravity I rode down hill; I walked up 
hill; on level ground I waded and pushed 
my wheel through the mud, occasionally 


riding several rods without dismounting. 
In four active, cheery hours Rhode Island 
was reached—a home, a fire, a hot bath, 
brushes and rest! 

I found Corner boys of course in Rhode 
Island, also more ¢louds and rain, so that 
when the time came to move on to the 
third State I was obliged to substitute for 
the tired wheels of my bicycle the strong 
wheels of the railway train, having only a 

ride of two or three miles in the rain 
from Quinebaug ; the boys at the sta- 
tion did not know what that Indian 
word meant—do you? 

The one Connecticut town I wish to 
speak of in this Corner is Pomfret. It 
is beautiful for situation and beautiful 
in its “Street” of elegant, hospitable 
homes. But what I rode twenty miles 
one day to see wa3 Putnam’s wolf-den, 
the very one in which that brave man 
captured and killed the fierce destroyer 
of Pomfret sheep. It is not kept on 
exhibition in the center of the town, 
but is situated in a desolate, out-of- 
the-way place in the woods, which I am 

sure | never could have found had nota 
member of a Corner family been sum- 
moned by telephone to be my guide. With 
great skill she guided Topsy, the horse, 
through the continuous rocks which filled 
the cart-path leading to the den. It is sit- 
uated on the bank of a deep ravine, through 
which flows the Mashamoquet brook—a 
Nipmuck name belonging in early times to 
Pomfret itself. The aperture to the cave 
is under a ledge of rocks, a natural lair for 
wild beasts. I did not explore the den, but 
the rocks are said to have fallen and re- 
duced the size of the interior in late years. 
In front of the mouth of the den stands a 
flagstaff, ‘erected by the Elizabeth Porter 
Putnam Chapter, D. A. R., Sept. 18, 1897.” 
This Chapter has the refusal of the whole 
tract (eighty acres), which will be kept 
and improved as a public park. The sun 
not favoring my snap-shots, the Daugh- 
ters kindly loaned their cut to illustrate 
this Corner. 

By referring to your Corner Scrap-books 
of two years ago (Nov. 26, 1896), you will 
see the wolf story in full, as told us by a 
great-granddaughter of General Putnam, 
living in the town, Mrs. Mary Putnam 
Sharpe. I wanted to call upon her, but 
did not for the same reason that President 
Washington did not call upon Putnam, 
when here on his tour in 1789, viz., that 
Putnam lived several miles away and 
there was not time! His diary records 
that he “bated the horses at Col. Gros- 
venor’s,” who, I suspect, was the lineal 
ancestor of my guide! But why did not 
the colonel call up General Putnam on 
the telephone, and inform him that Wash- 
ington was in town and wanted to see 
him? 

The second picture is Israel Putnam 
himself—not the general, but Master 
Israel Putnam of Athens, 0., the fifth 
Israel in direct descent from the patriot. 
He is now four years old, and I have 
made him an honorary member of the 
Corner. He is a sturdy looking boy, 
worthy of the brave man who killed the 
wolf and fought the early battles of the 


Republic. Ww: My 
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To one who 
seeks rest 
and _ refresh- 
ment,and yet 
must have 
some of the 
‘comforts of 
P life, what 
' more delight- 
ful spot can 
nature prof- 
fer than the 
hills and 
dales of West- 
moreland, 
England, whose greatest poet, as William 
Watson says : 
Hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest 





Not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 
Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease ; 
But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight and love: for these are parts of peace. 


Rest! ’twas the gift he gave; and peace! the shad2 
He spread for spirits fevered with the sun. 

Sick and sore in mind and body, I wan- 
dered into Ambleside on a glorious May 
day. I leftit several weeks later far from 
healed, but under the spell of and better 
for communion with the shades of the 
great departed who have made the Lake 
District immortal. One cannot read 
Wordsworth, or Coleridge, or DeQuincey 
under the eaves of Dove Cottage, or sit in 
Wordsworth’s bower in Rydal Mount gar- 
den, gazing off southward to the distant 
waters of Winander, without an influx of 
inspiration which, even though it be not 
appreciated to the uttermost then, abides 
forever and returns to invigorate heart 


EVENING ON RYDAL WATER AFTER RAIN 


the Valley of the Rothay 


By George P. Morris 


and mind when one once more is in the 
whirl of life, and is tempted to ask, 
Where is the singer whose large notes and clear 
Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain? 
That valuable “human document,” 
Wordsworth’s The Prelude, or Growth of 
a Poet’s Mind, valuable alike to the psy- 
chologist, the naturalist, the critic of lit- 
erature and the moralist, is a fructifying 
piece of literature wherever it be read or 
studied. Butif it charms and instructs 
when read in your Boston study, what 
must be its inspiring effect when perused 
lying on the upper slopes of Wansfell or 
near the rippling waters of the Rothay? 
Then, as one holds 
Unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure 
Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
Of curling mist, or from the level plain 
Of waters colored by impending clouds, 
he realizes as never before, as he could 
not possibly otherwise, how 
By the impressive discipline of fear, 
By pleasure and repeated happiness, 
So frequently repeated, and by force 
Of obscure feelings representative 


Of things forgotten, these same scenes so bright, 
So beautiful, so majestic in themselves, 


made Wordsworth a singer who sang 


A song so gotten of the immediate soul, 
So instant from the vital fount of things 
Which is our source and goal, 


that 
Ages may pass ere trills another note 
So sweet, so great, so true. 


But Wordsworth and the greater lights 
should not be the center of all the thought 
of one who makes the valley of the 
Rothay his haunt. Harriet Martineau 
dwelt there during the last years of her 


life, and by 
an American 
her name 
should al- 
ways be held 
in grateful 
respect, for 
she came to 
this country 
in the thir- 
ties and sided 
instantly 
with the then 
ostracized 
anti-slavery 
leaders. Forehanded and thrifty to a de- 
gree uncommon among women, she pro- 
vided for her old age when her work was 
in demand and commanded good prices. 
Liberal in theology and unconventional 
in her ways, she sadly shocked the local 
gentry and the Anglican prelates. The 
Wesleyans of Ambleside, whose chapel 
still stands next to her former home, had 
much reason to bless her, and her name 
was very sweet to the poor and needy of 
the village. After entering strenuously 
into the stirring reform movements of the 
times of her youth and middle age, she 
was content to become very domestic in 
her last years, and the accompanying 
picture represents her, not as an English 
“bluestocking”’ but as a goodly, domestic 
virgin, who, when she no longer could 
write, ‘‘knitted bedcots for her neighbors’ 
babies to occupy the long hours of her 
final illness.” 





To one acquainted with the best of con- 
temporaneous English verse, Grasmere is 
peculiarly interesting because it is the 
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haunt to 
which Wil- 
liam Watson 
flles when- 
ever seek- 
ing mental 
or spiritual 
health. Ina 


PERRIS SRSA Nase eRe 


high upon 
the road 
which leads 
to Keswick, 
he finds that 
: seclusion 
which his muse seems to require for her 
finest gifts of inspiration. The local 
bookseller speaks of him as reserved, one 
who loves to lieon theslopes of Helvellyn, 

Guarded by summits lone and high 

That traffic with the eternal sky 

And hear, unawed, 


The everlasting fingers ply 
The loom of God, 





one who prefers this “impassioned quie- 
tude” to any human intercourse, even 
among men and women so free from 


. . . the common stain and smutch, 
From soilure of ignoble touch, 


as the dalesmen of the hills and valleys 
and the refined folk who have their villas 
and homes in Grasmere. 

Be this as it may, it is true that never 
did great poet have abler or stancher 
admirer and friend than Wordsworth has 
found in Watson, and never did nature, 
the great restorer of physical and mental 
health, receive more just praise than 
when Watson, after months of sojourn 
in Grasmere, returned to the world a 
sane man, and sang: 

0 ancient streams, O far-descended woods 

Full of the fluttering of melodious souls; 

© hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 

1a solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 

And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 

The earth’s divine renewal: lo, I too 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 

I too have come through wintry terrors—yea, 

Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 

Have come and am delivered. Me the spring, 

Me also dimly with new life hath touched, 

Ard with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his 
thought, 

Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 

Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 

And suffers me to know my spirit a note 

Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 

And voiceful mountain—nay, a string, how jarred 

And all but broken! of that lyre of life 

Whereon himself the master harp-player, 

Resolving all its mortal dissonance 

To one immortal and most perfect strain, 

Harps without pause, building with song the world. 


If one is interested either in hymnody 
orin the Tractarian movement, he seeks 
out old St. Mary’s Church in Ambleside, 
where F. W. Faber, when a young Angli- 
can priest, served the Church of England. 
There in the old church on the hillside 
he served as assistant to the rector in 
1837-38, having been attracted to Amble- 
side by its scenery and by the delightful 
reception accorded him by the Words- 
worths and their circle of friends when 
he was passing through the Lake District 
the summer before with a party of Oxford 
friends. From then on to 1845, when Fa- 
ber entered the Roman Catholic Church, 
Ambleside was his abiding place most of 
the time, with the exception of one year 
spent abroad. Few if any of his hymns 
date back to this period of his life. But 
it is not difficult to believe that the nat- 
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ural environment here provided and the 
society of Wordsworth and his friends 
did much to develop that beauty of soul 
which fitted him later to utter such hymns 
as, “Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs 
are swelling,” and “O Paradise, O Para- 
dise, who doth not crave for rest?’ and 
the many others that are found in any 
respectable collection of modern hymns. 
Faber left behind him in Ambleside the 
memory of a winsome personality, a man 
whom every one loved. Of him it is said, 
“He had a gracious presence, a musical 
voice and a captivating smile.” 

Browsing among the books on a Corn. 
hill stall not long ago, I chanced to dis- 
cover the first American edition (1829) of 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, with its 
prefatory essay on Coleridge, by James 
Marsh, then president of the University 
of Vermont. As one who has been read- 
ing Coleridge more than ever since the 
days spent in Grasmere, I am bound to 
say that not enough credit has been given 
to President Marsh for the discrimina- 
tion he showed in recognizing and wel- 
coming the message that Coleridge came 
to declare to the English-reading and then 
German-ignorant public of Great Britain 
and the United States. As a student at 
Andover, Marsh found time to read Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, in the original, 
and that at a time when German phi- 
losophy was a terra incognito to most 
American scholars, and “the genteel and 
palatable philosophy of Brown” had full 
sway in “the States,” to quote Professor 
Follen of Harvard. Early in 1829 Marsh 
sent to the Christian Spectator a review 
of Moses Stuart’s Commentary on He- 
brews, in which he set forth a view of the 
atonement quite at variance with the cur- 
rent, modified Calvinistic view and more 
in accord with the doctrine as held by 
Coleridge. This essay was accepted and 
published, but not without some emenda- 
tions on the part of the editors unanthor- 
ized by the author. The same year the 
first edition of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflec- 
tion was issued, bearing the imprint of a 
Burlington printer. A copy of the work 
was sent to Coleridge and a letter as well 
from the editor. Neither of these was 
ever acknowledged by Coleridge himself, 
but they were heartily appreciated by 
James Gillman and Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, who corresponded at length with 
Marsh after the death of Coleridge. To 
those who wish to trace the genesis of 
Broad Churchism in this country, or note 
the beginnings of German culture as it 
affected American thought, a study of 
the life and writings of James Marsh is a 
necessity, strange and unfamiliar as his 
nameis to most of the American clergy to- 
day. He preceded Bushnell by many years 
as anopponent of the Edwardsian theol- 
ogy. The type of thought he then taught 
and suffered obloquy for is now a con- 
servative type compared with that held by 
some accounted orthodox. 

Contemplating the careers of Coleridge 
and his son Hartley in the light of their 
physical weaknesses and vices, one is 
forced to speculate often and long on the 
real relations between genius and degen- 
eration. In the light of modern research 
relative to the transmission of tenden- 
cies, did or did not Coleridge the elder 
err in adding to posterity? With sucha 
father, could Hartley have been any other 
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than he was? Such questions will force 
themselves on one, as he wends his way 
from Rydal to Grasmere and passes the 
unpretentious cottage under Nab’s Scar, 
where Hartley Coleridge lived most of 
his life and died. 

Of all the charming walks that lead out 
from Ambleside village, none is more al- 
luring than the one that goes around the 
Loughrigg Fell. And before you have 
proceeded far on the way you come 
to the quiet retreat—Fox How—which 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby sought out and 
purchased in 1832, in order that he might 
have that restorative communion with 
nature which his strenuous, wearing life 
at Rugby demanded. It is pathetic al- 
most to see how Arnold, the pedagogue 
and controversialist, longed for the time 
to come each year when he might leave 
behind the flat and, to him, monotonous 
and depressing country of Warwickshire 
and his wearing duties as head of Rugby 
School, and fly to the vale of Rothay, 
with its calm, varying beauty, its inspira- 
tion and peace. Writing of it to his wife, 
as he saw the valley for the first time 
after a sojourn in Italy, he wrote, “No 
Mola de Gaeta, no valley of the Velino, 
no Salerno or Vietri, no Lago die Pie de 
Lugo can rival to me this vale of Winde- 
mere, and of the Rotha. Here it lies in 
the perfection of its beauty, the deep 
shadows on the unruffled water—the haze 
investing Fairfield with everything solemn 
and undefined. . . . No scene in Italy ap- 
peared in my eyes comparable to it.” 

Here it was that Arnold wrote most of 
his histories. Here it was that he planned 
for and prepared to write that work 
which, alas, never was written—a study 
of Christian Politics, or Church and State. 
Friend of the laity and foe of the sacer- 
dotalist, that he was, Arnold held a theory 
of church and state which Stanley admits 
he well knew would require nothing less 
than a miracle to make operative in 
modern England. But conscious of this, 
Arnold, nev- 
ertheless, 
continued 
to hold the 
theory and 
proclaim 
it. What he 
would have 
thought of 
the growth 
of sacer- 
dotalism 
in the Angli- 
can Church, 
and the an- 
tipathy which the Catholic partyin the 
Anglican Church has toward all attempts 
by the state to control doctrinal belief, it 
is easier to imagine than state. 

Fox How has sheltered many a great 
man. Hither came Matthew Arnold, Ar- 
thur Clough, Tennyson and the most 
notable of the spiritual leaders of the 
time. Here Miss Arnold now resides, 
Matthew Arnold’s sister, and a more ac- 
tive, devoted member of the Church of 
England is not to be found in the valley 
of the Rothay. On Sunday afternoons 
the splendid young daughters of the sturdy 
hillsmen, who serve as maids and domes- 
tics in the homes roundabout Fox How— 
the Arnold place—gather in Miss Arnold’s 
parlors and study the Word of God, 
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guided by her. Thus does that moral 
strenuousness, that desire to better the 
world, which is so characteristic of the 
Arnolds, find expression. As I repeatedly 
strolled by this charming home and es- 
tate, with all its wealth of association 
and suggestion and its beauty, I again 
and again found myself contrasting the 
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lives and faiths of the father and the son, 
Thomas and Matthew Arnold. Thomas 
Arnold died with prayers and ascriptions 
of praise and gratitude to God on his 
lips. When Matthew Arnold died Robert 
Louis Stevenson tersely summed up his 
career by remarking: ‘I am sorry for 
Arnold. He won’t like God.” 


Wordsworth, in Book VIII. of The Pre- 
lude, has admirably described the splen- 
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did, robust vigor of mind and body of the 
Westmoreland shepherds. As a boy, see- 
ing the shepherds, he says he felt as if in 
the presence of 


A lord and master, or a power, 
Or genius, under Nature, under God, 
Presiding ; 


He describes how, 


A WESTMORELAND ROAD 


When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills 

By mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 

Have glanced upon him distant a few steps, 

In size a giant, stalking through the thick fog, 
His sheep like Greenland bears; or, as he stepped 
Beyond the boundary line of some hill-shadow, 
His form hath flashed upon me, glorified 

By the deep radiance of the setting sun: 

Or him have I descried in distant sky, 

A solitary object and sublime, 

Above all hight like an aérial cross 

Stationed alone upon a spiry rock 

Of the Chartreuse for worship. Thus was map 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 
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And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 

Of human nature, hence the human form 
To me became an index of delight, 

Of grace and honor, power and worthiness. 


Few things please a sojourner among 
the Westmoreland hills more than to see 
how well the shepherd type persists, not- 
withstanding the modification in the life 


of the country, owing to the constant in 

flux of travelers and the inevitable eco- 

nomic changes. I vannotsay whether the 
shepherd whom Mr. Walmsley has immor- 
talized by his beautiful study in landscape, 
which he calls A Westmoreland Road, 
was altogether lovely in character or as- 
pect. But I do know that many a shep- 
herd whom I did see made me understand 
Wordsworth’s feeling when he described 
the shepherds of his time as 
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Freemen, wedded to lives of hope 

And hazard, and hard labor interchanged 
With that majestic indolence so dear 

To native man. 


I doubt whether I shall ever forget the 
gathering of the hiilsmen in the village of 
Ambleside, when they came down from 
their upland estates to foregather on the 
town common and dispose of their super- 
fluous cattle. Shepherd dogs, of rare 
beauty of form and color and preternat- 
ural intelligence, were as common as mon- 
grel village curs. Haggling was carried 
on asa fine art. Bargains were consum- 
mated with signs peculiar to the profes- 
sion and not to be understood of Amer- 
icans, and some compacts were not flaw- 
less until a flowing draught had been im- 
bibed. How the hillsmen did laugh as a 
lanky, sallow Texan bicycle agent, ar- 
rayed in a cutaway coat and with a Tam 
o’ Shanter on his head, paraded past the 
common! This same individual’s trib- 
ite to the beauties of the Lake District 
and the virtues and graces of his Amble- 
side landlady, together with incidental al- 
lusions to Wordsworth and other local 
celebrities, was gladly accepted by the 
local journal, whose editor was not so 
english but that he knew humor when he 
sawit. But it made at least one Ameri- 
cai Wish that the rhetoric of Texas was 
less flamboyant, that Southern devotion 
to landladies was more discriminating 
and a less intense and ornate affair. 


= 


— 


‘Thanks to the artists—Walmsley broth- 
ers of Ambleside—whose rare work 
with the camera adorns this article and 
gives it whatever permanent value it may 
chance to have, I spent a never-to-be- 
forgotten fair June morning in the gar- 
den at Rydal Mount, where Wordsworth 
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lived the last years of his life. Few en- 
tered it while Wordsworth lived and fewer 
still have been there since it was leased 
by the La Flemings to a retired London 
banker. The thought that one was tread- 
ing the walks, touching the trees and gaz- 
ing on the landscapes that Wordsworth 
knew as old familiar friends was recom- 
pense for all the perils and discomforts 
of the voyage across the Atlantic. And 
what shall be said of the joy felt when, 
leaving the camera where it had been 
used in photographing Wordsworth’s 
bower or summerhouse for the first time, 
we clambered over a stone wall and pen- 
etrated to the carefully guarded beau- 
ties of Dorothy Wordsworth’s garden. 
Thither she was wont to go to be alone. 
Thither brother and sister often resorted 
to commune with God, Many of its ver- 
dure-hidden bowlders and lichen-covered 
trees bear inscriptions which are quota- 
tions from the poetry of the seer, cut 
there by order of kinsfolk of Wordsworth. 
Gordon Wordsworth, a grandson of the 
poet, is the present owner of the prop- 
erty. Of all that is to be seen in this en- 
chanted bit of combined woodland and 
pasture, rankly overgrown with grass, 
daffodils, foxgloves and other hardy per- 
ennials, naught is so interesting to the 
Wordsworthian who is a Christian as 
the flat bowlder of native rock on which 
Wordsworth carved with a chisel the in- 
scription which also is an ascription: 
Wouldst Thou be gathered to Christ’s chosen flock 
Shun the broad way too easily explored 
And let thy path be hewn out of the rock 
The living Rock of God’s eternal WORD adie 


NOTE.—We are indebted to Walmsley Brothers, 
Ambleside, Eng., and 43 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
for the artistic photographs from which the plates 
illustrating this article have been made. 
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Nature’s Bounty 


There are people who never prize a 
thing until they or somebody has paid for 
it. They want apples in Honduras and 
bananas in Halifax; under the canopy in 
the White Hills they prattle of Italian 
skies; and on the coast of Maine they 
pine for the shores of France. So we 
look and listen abroad for what we have 
under our noses. Sky and trees are cheap, 
flowers shed a better perfume out of 
bottles than in them, birds sing for noth- 
ing, and if you hold your ear to the earth, 
trees and rocks, you sometimes hear the 
music of strange currents flowing. We 
praise the range of a singer and do not 
know what a Proteus we have in: the 
blue-jay. We talk of reverberating domes, 
but as we tramp over the Berkshire lime- 
stones and the Cape Ann granite we 
bring echoes out of something, as if vast 
caves were beneath our feet. . . . Beauty? 
Don't you get it in your mouth when 
berries and melons are ripe? In your 
nose in clover time? in your eye at all 
times? Is not winter white as tran- 
scendent in its loveliness as July green ? 
Our November fields are not so drear as 
we think, though the flowers have turned 
to ghosts, all but a few dandelions, a be- 
lated thistle and a few asters. Grass is 
vivid in places and there is almost a gay- 
ety in the golden-rod’s feathery exuber- 
ance. Its leaves have turned to the color 
of tea and most of them have fallen; 
there is no remnant of its September bril- 
liancy, but the flower heads wear exactly 
the same form they had two months 
ago, and are a smoky cream in color. 
(From Do-Nothing Days, by Charles M. 
Skinner. ) 
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Our annual retrospective glance over the 
publications of the year thus far gives the 
impression that comparatively few works of 
the highest order have appeared. It has 
been a busy year and many admirable vol- 
umes have been published, but of epoch- 
making works there have been few. Weare 
by no means sure, however, that the year has 
not equaled almost any of its predecessors in 
respect to the average quality of its literary 
fruitage. 

We notice first religious works, and among 
them give leading place to those dealing with 
the Philosophy of Religion. A notable vol- 
ume is The Divine Immanence [Macmillan. 
$1.50], by J. R. Illingworth. It interprets 
the spiritual significance of matter, making 
the special point that the development of 
religion leads conclusively to faith in the 
incarnation, the incarnation presupposing 
such a development behind it. It shows the 
practical identity of Pantheism and Material- 
ism, the untenableness of the deistic and 
monistic theories, and gives special and help- 
ful attention to the relation of miracles to the 
incarnation. Mr. H. E. Richards, in The 
Mystery of Life [Dodd & Mead. $1.25], ar- 
gues that immortality is for believers only, 
and Bishop J. E. C. Welldon, in The Hope 
of Immortality [Macmillan. $1.50], restates 
ably the traditional theory. Prof. G. F. 
Wright’s work on The Scientific Aspects of 
Christian Evidences {[Appleton. $1.50] con- 
tains his fine Lowell lectures, somewhat 
elaborated. The two volumes of Wundt’s 
Ethics [Macmillan. $2.25 and $1.75], entitled 
The Facts of the Moral Life and Ethical 
Systems, treat, respectively, of the relation of 
language to ethical ideas and of myth to reli- 
gion, etc., and of ethics, ancient, Christian 
and modern. 

In his Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion 
{Pott. $2.00] the eminent Frenchman, Rev. 
Auguste Sabathier, makes a fresh and vigor- 
ous rather than a novel contribution to reli- 
gious literature. But his theory of a critical 
symbolism, furnishing the golden mean be- 
tween the extreme Roman Catholic position 
and Protestant exaggeration of the independ- 
ence of the individual, is of special value. 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper’s Dictionary of Sacred 
Theology {Scribner. $4.00], although more 
Calvinistic than most modern literature of its 
sort, is a masterpiece of clear, logical reason- 
ing and is of wide practical application. Rev. 
F. J. Hall, in The Kenotiec Theory [Long- 
mans. $1.50), skillfully confutes the advo- 
cates of that theory and in brief compass. 

The Christ of History and of Experience 
(Scribner. $4.00], the subject of the recent 
Kerr lectures, by Rev. D. W. Forrest, is 
discussed with learning and the work is an 
able argument against the presuppositions 
and tendencies of the Ritschlian school. 
Prof. James Orr also has offered a temperate 
but powerful criticism of that school in The 
Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical 
Faith (Whittaker. 75 cents], pointing out its 
partial and limited views. 

Dr. Edmund Stapfer’s work, The Death 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ (Scribner. 
$1.25), concludes his studies of the person, 
authority and work of Christ and seeks to 
explain our Lord’s understanding of himself, 
his assumptions of authority and how he ac- 
complished his great work. Dr. Noble’s 
volume, Our Redemption [Revell. $1.25), 
discusses the need, method and result of 
Christ’s redemptive work in a profound yet 
simple and clear fashion. Rev. David Somer- 
ville’s Interpretation of St. Paul’s Concep- 

tion of Christ (Scribner. $3.00], the sixth 


series of the Cunningham lectures, is an- 
other masterly aid to the comprehension of 
the relation of the death of Christ to sin and 
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forgiveness, and of the immanence of Christ 
in the history of the church. 

The Ancient Faith in Modern Light [Scrib- 
ner. $4.50], by a number of English minis- 
ters, Drs. Cave, Pryce, Parker, Rogers, etc., 
restates fundamental truths forcibly; Rev. L. 
H. Schwab’s The Kingdom of God [Dutton. 
$1.50], the Bohlen lectures for 1897, is a pro- 
found interpretation; and The Growth of 
the Kingdom of God, by Rev. 8S. L. Gulick, 
exhibits the practical side of the same sub- 
ject. The late Ernest Renan’s volume on 
The Apostles [Roberts Bros. $2.50] is ex- 
ceedingly interesting but exhibits his occa- 
sionally supercilious manner toward the con- 
clusions of Christian scholars in general. 
The lectures by Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows in 
India and Japan upon the world-wide as- 
pects and effects of Christianity came out 
early in the year in Christianity, the World 
Religion [McClurg. $1.50]. It is a masterly 
discussion and of extraordinary interest. 
Georg Biihler’s translation of the second 
volume of the American edition of the Sacred 
Books of the East, edited by Prof. Max Miil- 
ler and called The Sacred Laws of the Aryas 
(Christ. Lit. Co. $3.00} as Taught in the 
Schools of Apastamda, Guatama, Vasishta 
and Baudhayana of course is for specialists. 
But it affords any reader the opportunity of 
comparing the teachings of the four masters 
and of observing the pettiness of much of the 
religious life as they inculeated it. Rev. J. 
P. Lillie’s Principles of Protestantism {Serib- 
ner. 75 cents] is an addition to the Hand- 
books for Bible Classes series, and is thor- 
oughly well done. 

Passing to the domain of Biblical Criticism 
the Polychrome Bible, edited by Prof. G. F. 
Moore, claims firstattention. Judges, Psalms 
and Isaiah [Dodd & Mead. Each $1.25] have 
been issued. The object of the work is to 
indicate at once by printing different portions 
of the text in different colored inks the con- 
clusions of critics in regard to differences of 
authorship. The first volume of the Diction- 
ary of the Bible (Scribner. $6.00], edited by 
Rev. James Hastings with others, and sur- 
passing all previous publications of the sort 
in its scholarly and scientific qualities, is less 
religious in tone than most of them and more 
critical. Perhaps it is more technical than 
necessary, but is the best of its kind yet pub- 
lished. The object of the Philology of the 
Gospels [Macmillan. $1.75], by Dr. Friedrich 
Blass, is not to unfold the meaning of the gos- 
pels so much as to determine the text itself. 
It is a free, although thoroughly scholarly, 
piece of work, and it makes the point that 
there were two editions of Luke’s gospel and 
also of the Acts. The author does not under- 
take to solve the synoptic problem but to fur- 
nish such aids to its solution as may be gath- 
ered from textual criticism. Canon Girdle- 
stone’s Synonyms of the Old Testament 
{Revell. $3.00], a useful and almost unique 
book, has been reprinted this year, and so has 
Professor Driver’s Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament (Scribner. $2.50]. 

Among works dealing with special books 
Dielmann, on Genesis (Scribner. $6.00], is the 
most important. It is the most complete work 
upon Genesis in existence. It is translated 
from the sixth German edition and advances 
the theory of a composite authorship of the 
Pentateuch, regarding the patriarchal narra- 
tives as largely legendary but with a basis of 
truth. A more popularly intelligible interpre- 
tation and commentary is Dr. W. E. Barton’s 
The Psalms and Their Story [Pilg. Press. 
$2.00], which is adapted to waken interest and 
to promote individual study. Several series 
of commentaries, scholarly or popular, have 
been continued through the year effectively. 
For example, in the Expositor’s Bible the sec- 








and Abroad 


ond volume of the Minor Prophets [Arm 
strong. $1.50) is out. It is critical, historical 
and expository. The volume on Isaiah [Mac. 
millan. $1.10] in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, edited by Prof. J. Skinner, gives the 
result of conservative but enlightened scho)- 
arship. Of the Modern Reader’s Bible series 
the volumes on Matthew, Mark and the Gen- 
eral Epistles, John, the Psalms, Leviticus 
and Lamentations have come out, edited in 
the same helpful fashion as hitherto, and Rey, 
M. F. Sadler’s more popular commentaries on 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, the Acts, Romans and 
First and Second Corinthians {Macmillan, 
Each $1.50] supply a large class of readers 
with the results of sound scholarship without 
compelling them to master its details. 

The group of Homiletical and Pastoral 
books this year has been very small, but we 
do not know why one or two good books of a 
kind are not sufficient. Dr. Gladden’s The 
Christian Pastor and the Working Church 
[Seribner. $2.50] contains abundant food for 
study and meditation, and in its broad range, 
shrewdness of suggestion and spiritual sym- 
pathy it is the superior of most similar trea- 
tises. Rev. T. H. Patterson has covered 01 
ground in his Making a Sermon [Am. Bap. 
Soc. $1.00] but has made a fresh and stimu- 
lating work. President W. J. Tucker’s The 
Making and Unmaking of the Preacher in- 
cludes his fine Lyman Beecher Lectures at 
Yalethis year. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s little 
book, Real Preaching [Pilg. Press. 75 cents, 
also hits the nail on the head, and if these are 
not enough the well-known treatise of the late 
Dr. J. A. Broadus on the Preparation and De- 
livery of Sermons {Armstrong. $1.75] has been 
reissued in its twenty-third edition. The late 
Dr. Christlieb’s Lectures on Preaching [Scerib- 
ner. $2.75] are better for Germans than 
Americans but worth reading. As for sugges- 
tions bearing upon pastoral experience, The 
Clerical Life [Dodd & Mead. $1.25], contain- 
ing letters to ministers by Dr. John Watson 
W. R. Nicoll and others, gives all the sugges 
tions which any one ought to need in that 
direction. 

A few works of Ecclesiastical History have 
been noteworthy. 

Two more volumes of Dr. Adolph Harnack’s 
History of Dogma [Little & Brown. Eaci 
$2.50] have been issued. The one deals with 
the development of dogma, and the other takes 
up the divinity of Christ and covers the perio’ 
of the great controversies and the great coun- 
cils. It is as comprehensive as it is impartia! 
Rey. H. C. Vedder has written a readable an‘! 
learned history of the Baptists in the Middle 
States [American Bap. Pub. Soc. $1.25). The 
History of Early Christianity [E. R. Herrick. 
$1.00], by Leighton Pullam, is a modest but 
superior piece of work, making a good defense 
of orthodox Christianity, and Missions an: 
Politics in Asia [Revell. $1.00], by Rev. R. A 
Speer, supplies an enlightening estimate o' 
the situation and affords opportunity for some 
thing of a forecast. 

Not many volumes of Sermons have beer 
printed. Dr. McKenzie’s A Door Openei 
{Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50] contains sixtee» 
discourses blending finely the best intellectua 
qualities of the modern preacher and pervade: 
with a true spirituality. The Monday Clu! 
Sermons [Pilg. Press. $1.25} illustrate un 
failing aptness and power. The New Puritan 
ism [Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.25], con 
taining the addresses delivered by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. Bradford, Dr. C. A. Berry and 
others during the semicentennial celebration 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last year, is 
significant in more than one way. From out- 
side of our own denomination or country have 
come a notably strong and striking volume of 
sermons, Interpretations of Life and Religion 
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Barnes. $1.50], by Dr. W. F. Battershall, of 
the Episcopal Church; as well as The 
Victors’ Crown, ete. [Macmillan. $1.50], by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, and The At- 
tractive Christ, etc. [American Bap. Pub. 
Soe. $1.00], by Rev. R. S. MacArthur, the 
eminent Baptists; The Conquered World, etc., 
‘Whittaker. 50 cents], by Dr. R. F. Horton, 
and The Sacrifice of Christ [Macmillan. 50 
cents], by Prebendary Ware, of St. Paul’s, 
London. 

Devotional Books, as usual, have been abun- 
dant, but come from comparatively few 
writers, who are prolific. Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray in The Lord’s Table and The True Vine 
‘Revell. Each $1.00] offers wholesome coun- 
Rev. F. B. Meyer in his Meet for the 
Master’s Use [Revell. 35 cents] and his 
Biessed Are Ye[Whittaker. 75 cents] enforces 
spiritual truth from the side of sentiment as 
well as of fact. Dr. Cuyler’s book, Mountain 
‘ops with Jesus[Revell. 25 cents], is stirring 
and touching. Rev. G. C. Morgan’s God’s 
Methods with Men [Revell. $1.00] unfolds 
etain of the divine ways helpfully. Rev. 
1). Miller’s Joy in Service [Crowell. 75 
certs] shows effectively how happiness grows 
out of the religious life. Prayers Ancient and 
Modern, compiled by Mary W. ‘Tileston 
(loubleday & McClure. $1.00], has proved 
acceptable, and Answers to Prayer [Dodd & 
M:ad. 75 cents], by Ian Maclaren and others, 
is :ich in encouragement. 

he Ideal Life [Dodd & Mead. $1.25], a 
sk. tech of the Jate Professor Drummond, by 
la Maclaren and W. R. Nicoll, holds up a 
no»le example for imitation. Lord Selborne’s 
bo k of advice to his son, Letters to a Son on 
Reigion [Harper. $1.25], should not be over- 
locked. Neither should Rev. P. T. Forsyth’s 
The Holy Father and the Living Christ [Dodd 
& Mead. 50 cents],a simp+ tender, effective 
work of one of the most scholarly and spirit- 
ua! of minds. Another book by Ian Maclaren 
of special value to the mourning is Companions 
of the Sorrowful Way [Dodd & Mead. 75 
cents}; and Quaint Thoughts of an Old Army 
Chaplain, the famous Thomas Faller [C. E. 
75 cents], is not likely, after this repro- 
duction, to drop out of sight for long at a time. 
With such a collection of devotional publica- 
tious no one’s soul need go hungry. 

in the department of Sociology and Politi- 
cu Economy there has been large activicy. 
The most conspicuous author represented 
un juestionably is the late Henry George. 
But his Science of Political Economy [Double- 
day & MeClure. $2.50], edited by his son, is 
not of much importance. It is not the equal 
of his earlier productions. A peculiar book, 
wich we mention chiefly because it is the 
only book upon its special topic, is Anarchism 
utnam. $1.50], by E. V. Zenker, an elabo 
rate historical and philosophical study, but 
magnifying the seriousness of the theme 
unduly. Prof. J. W. Stuckenberg in his In- 
troduetion to the Study of Sociology [Arm- 
st-ong. $1.50}, furnishes a useful preparation 
fo: the student, and his Social Problems [Soc. 
P-ob. Pub. Co. $1.00] supplies material for 
further study, based upon long observation, 
esyecially of the German aspects of the sub- 
ject. Another book of fine spirit and practi- 
ca pertinence is Rev. David Beaton’s Selfhood 
aid Service [Revell. $1.00). 

socialism and the Social Movement of the 
Nineteenth Century[Putnam. $1.25], by Prof. 
\\erner Sombart, is a remarkably luminous 
and forcible study of the development, and to 
some extent of the tendencies, of the socialistic 
movement by a Swiss expert, who also is a 
man of more than merely national percep 
tons. Dr. Washington Gladden’s Socia 
Facts and Tendencies [Putnam. $1.25] is 
eyually practical and more pertinent to curl 
rent conditions. Mr. Lawrence Gronlund’s 
‘The New Economy [H. S. Stone. $1.25) is 
temperate and candid and anticipates the sway 
of a modified and unobjectionable, yet thor 
oughly effective, collectivism. Prof. Bernhard 
Moses, in Democracy and the Social Growth 
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in America [Putnam. $1.00], gives a terse but 
pregnant statement of difficulties and possi- 
bilities. It is one of the best contribations on 
the subject. Dr. Josiah Strong’s Twentieth 
Century City [Baker & Taylor. 50 cents] is at 
once a wholesome warning and a strong en- 
couragement. And Prof. A. R. Wells’s little 
book, Citizens in Training [C. E. Soc. 35 
cents], deserves wide recognition. Industrial 
Freedom [Appleton. $1.50], by Prof. D. M. 
Means, is one of the shrewdest and most con- 
clusive treatises which has yet appeared. 

Without doubt the two great books of the 
year on this subject, however, are Prof. 
Walter Wyckoff’s The Workers [Scribner. 
$1.50} and Mr. Henry D. Lloyd’s Labor Co- 
partnership Harper. $1.00]. The former has 
appeared in serial form in Scribner’s Magazine 
and now is out in two volumes, describing 
the author’s experiences, observations and 
impressions as a day laborer of many differ- 
ent kinds, an experience lasting more than a 
year and described most graphically. No 
book like it evar has been written, and it is 
proving useful in supplying different social 
classes with common knowledge. The latter 
is a minute and candid study of its subject as 
illustrated abroad, and with reference to its pos- 
sibilities as a solution of current and pressing 
social problems everywhere. It is a masterly 
work, intensely interesting, highly suggestive 
and written in the best spirit. Mr. H. B. 
Ross’s International Monetary Conferences 
(Harper. $2.50] discusses the subject of 
national and international monetary history, 
and all students of the currency question, 
which is so vitally connected with our social 
prosperity, will find this a specially service- 
able work; as they also will A. D. Noyes’s 
Thirty Years of American Finance [Putnam. 
$1.25], a most timely and sensible treatise. 
Prof. T. S. Woolsey’s volume, America’s 
Foreign Policy [Century Co. $1.25], also is of 
note. It reviews our national foreign policy, 
dealing in a judicial manner with such special 
problems as have arisen and presenting con- 
clusions as wise as they are patriotic. 

Among Biographies we note, as of special 
interest to Congregationalists, that of Dr. 
N. G. Clark [Pilg. Press.. $1.00], a brief but 
suggestive sketch, and the autobiography of 
Dr. J. C. Holbrook, entitled Recollections of 
a Nonagenarian [Pilg. Press. $1.00]. Dr. 
H. C. Trumbull’s War Memories of a Chap- 
lain (Scribner. $2.00] is the most vivid of the 
recollections of the War of the Rebellion of 
which we are aware. Dr. Griffis’s life of 
Charles Carleton Coffin [Estes & Lauriat. 
$2.00] and Mrs. J. T. Fields’s Life of Mrs. 
Stowe |Houghton & Mifflin. $2.00] also de- 
serve note. Other biographies of special in- 
terest to Americans are those of Dr. A. T. 
Porter [Patnam. $1.50], the eminent South- 
ern educator; that of Dr. Schaff (Scribner. 
$3.00], by Prof. D. S. Schaff; that of Dr. C. P. 
Krauth [Chris. Lit. Co. $2.00], the distin- 
guished Lutheran; and, among laymen, that 
of David Dudley Field (Scribner. $3.00], a 
superior piece of work about one of our coun- 
try’s greatest citizens; General Schofield’s ac- 
count of his Forty-six Years in the Army 
[Century. $3.00], a volume of large variety 
and interest; and Admiral S. R. Franklin’s 
Memories of a Rear Admiral [Harper. $3.00], 
covering more than half a century of active 
and diversified service. 

Mr. Sanborn’s Lifeof Dr. Pliny Earle [Dam- 
rell & Upham. $2.00], a leading expert in the 
care of the insane, is appreciative but not 
overwrought. George William Curtis’s Let- 
ters to John S. Dwight (Harper. $1.50] throws 
pleasant light on Curtis’s earlier years. Lau- 
rence Hutton’s A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs 
{Harper. $1.25] may be classed here, and will 
be ranked by many as one of the choicest 
books of the year for its appealing humanity 
as well as its literary charm. Three others 
worth mention are S, G. Fisher’s The True 
Benjamin Franklin [Lippincott. $2.00], a 
keenly realistic study; Hamlin Garland’s 
General Grant [Doubleday & McClure. $2.50], 
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which brings out the personal side of its sub 

ject with pre eminent success; and J. V. Had- 
ley’s Seven Months as a Prisoner (Scribner: 
75 cents}, one of the most graphic of the nar- 
ratives of Civil War experiences. 

Several biographies of foreigners ancient 
or modern also demand notice. One is Mr. 
Purecell’s Cardinal Manning [Macmillan. 
$3.50), important from the ecclesiastical, po- 
litical and literary points of view alike. 
Equally deserving record, although different, 
indeed, in character, were the careers of 
Spurgeon, the first volume of whose auto- 
biography has come out [Revell. $1.50], and 
J. G. Paton [Armstrong. $1.50], the mission- 
ary to the New Hebrides, whose life history 
has been continued this year in a third vol- 
ume. The life of Paul Kruger, the President 
of the South African Republic [L. C. Page}, 
also is timely, and the volume entitled Col- 
lections and Recollections [Harper. $2.50], 
supposed to be by G. W. E. Russell, is full of 
choice bits of experience out of recent Eng- 
lish history. A somewhat similar volume, by 
Prof. Max Miiller, Auld Lang Syne [Scribner. 
$2 00), also is one of the most readable of 
books. 

Prof. James Bryce and Sir E. W. Hamilto:.’s 
two characterizations of Gladstone [Century 
Co. $100and Seribner. $1.25] are excellent, 
and Justin McCarthy’s recent biography of 
Gladstone also has been brought down to 
date. New Letters of Napoleon I. {[Appleton. 
$2.00], translated by Lady Mary Loyd, is a 
book worth attention, yet adding little to 
public knowledge; but Audubon and His 
Journals (Scribner. $7.50], by the great natu- 
ralist’s granddaughter, Maria R. Audubon, is 
full of information. Mackenzie Bell has 
written an appreciative account of Christina 
Rossetti [Roberts Bros. $2.50), and a volume of 
Victor Hugo’s Letters [Houghton & Mifflin. 
$3.00], edited by Paul Meurice, and two of 
Mrs. Browning’s [Macmillan. $4.00], edited 
by F. G. Kenyon, have seen the light. Men- 
tion also should be made of a Japanese Rob- 
inson Crusoe [Pilg. Press. $1.00], an autobi- 
ography, and one of surpassing interest, by 
Jenichiro Oyabe; of Dr. W. R. Nicoll’s biog- 
raphy of James Macdonnell, Journalist [Dodd 
& Mead. $2.75), a striking study; and of Rev. 
J. L. O’Neil’s of Savonarola [Marlier, Calla- 
nan & Co. $1.00], a discriminating and can- 
did book. 

Turning to Essays and Addresses, the first 
place among those of a general character be- 
longs to Judge Chamberlain’s John Adams 
and Other Addresses {Houghton & Mifflin. 
$2.00), to which we very recently called atten- 
tion. Dr. S. E. Baldwin’s able work, Modern 
Political Institutions [Little & Brown. $2.00], 
is intended more specifically for legal readers. 
Mr. E. L. Godkin’s Unforeseen Tendencies of 
Democracy [Houghton & Mifflin. $2.00] is a 
penetrating and pungent study of vital themes, 
Principal Caird’s University Addresses [Mac- 
millan. $2.25] illustrate Scotch learning and 
ability, and President Eliot’s Educational Re- 
form [Century Co. $2.00] goes to the roots of 
several educational topics. J. J. Chapman’s 
Emerson and Other Essays (Scribner. $1.25) 
is outspoken and effective. 

M. Brunetiére’s Manual of the History of 
French Literature [Crowell. $2.00] belongs 
here as much as anywhere, for the body of it 
is a masterly essay, comprehensive, discrimi- 
nating and shrewdly critical. ‘The essays by 
Yetta B. De Bury which make up her French 
Literature of Today (Houghton & Mifflin. 
$1.50] are exceptionally acute in perception 
and fortunate in expression, and make a some- 
what unusual volume; so also do Vida D. 
Scudder’s in Social Ideals in English Letters 
{Houghton & Mifflin. $1.75); and the late 
P. G. Hamerton’s The Quest of Happiness 
{Roberts Bros. $2.00] makes many shrewd 
suggestions. Several volumes of essays refer 
to nature and out-of-door life attractively. 
Such are Mr. Bradford Torrey’s A World of 
Green Hills [Houghton & Mifflin. $1.25] and 
Dr. C. C. Abbott’s Clear Skies and Cloudy 
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[Lippineott. $1.50}; and Dr. H. W. Mabie’s 
essays on Work and Culture [Dodd & Mead. 
$1.25] and Agnes H. Morton’s Our Conversa- 
tional Circle [Century Co. $1.25] also merit 
praise. 

Mrs. Charlotte W. Stetson in Women and 
Economics [Small, Maynard &Co. $1.50] deals 
solemnly and Mrs. Helen W. Moody in The 
Unquiet Sex (Scribner. $1.25] deals half jo- 
cosely with the woman question, and both deal 
with it helpfully. Leslie Stephens’s Studies 
of a Biographer [Putnam. $4.00] is acute and 
amusing; and Mr. Muirhead’s The Land of 
Contrasts [Lamson & Wolffe. $1.50] is ashrewd 

nd friendly critique of the United States by 
an Englishman. 

The Recessional, by Rudyard Kipling, has 
been the most widely read of the Poems of 
the year. The Cambridge Edition of Tenny- 
son [Houghton & Mifflin. $2.00] has been 
issued, and also an edition of Joaquin Miller 
[Whitaker & Ray]. A few small collections, 
such as Bliss Carman’s By the Aurelian Wall 
{Lamson & Wolffe. $1.00], a group of elegies ; 
C. D. G. Roberts’s thoughtful and musical 
New York Nocturnes [Lamson & Wolffe. 
$1.00]; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s From Sunset 
Ridge [Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50], including 
some new and some familiar verses; Conan 
Doyle’s Songs of Action [Dodd & Mead. $1.25], 
ringing and stirring; The Habitant, etc. [Put- 
nam. $2.50], Mr. W. H. Drummond’s inter- 
pretations and renderings of French Canadian 
sentiments; and R. L. Paget’s collection of 
Poems of American Patriotism, 1776-1898 
{[Page. $1.00], are the most noteworthy. 

Among the chief J/istorical works of the 
year have been Mr. F. N. Thorpe’s Constitu- 
tional History of the American People [Har- 
per. $5.00). It is a study of methods pre- 
eminently and brings down to the year 1850 a 
thorough and enlightening examination of our 
constitutional history, dealing sagaciously with 
many collateral themes of importance. The 
subject of slavery, of course, receives large at- 
tention. Justin Winsor’s The Westward Move- 
ment [Houghton & Mifflin. $4.00], its author’s 
last work and fortunately the climax of his 
historical labors and a masterpiece in itself, 
rounds out a splendid life work of historica] 
study and authorship. The second volume of 
Hon. Hannis Taylor’s Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution [Houghton & Mifflin. 
$4.50] continues successfully one of the most 
trustworthy and serviceable of modern histo- 
ries ; the seventh volume of Von Sybel’s Found- 
ing of the German Empire (Crowell. $2.00] 
carries on this important work effectively ; and 
J. H. Perkins’s France Under Louis XV. 
{Houghton & Mifflin. $4.00] is another fine 
piece of scholarly work. 

Prof. C. M. Adams also has brought out a 
second volume of his Historical Development 
of Modern Europe [Putnam. $2.50], a credit 
to American scholarship; and John Fiske’s 
Virginia and Her Neighbors [Houghton «& 
Mifflin. $4.00] forms the connecting link 
between his Discovery of America and his 
Beginnings of New England [Houghton & 
Mifflin. $4.00), of which last a fine holiday 
illustrated edition is just out. Mr. Edward 
McCrady’s South Carolina under the Proprie- 
tary Government [Macmillan. $3.50] is a serv- 
iceable addition to Southern colonial literature. 
Prof. Bernhard Moses’s little book, The Estab- 
lishment of Spanish Rule in America [Putnam. 
$1.25] is valuable, and Mr. E. H. Strobel’s 
The Spanish Revolution, 1868-1875, describes 
the subject from the point of view of an ob- 
server on the ground. Other notable volumes 
are Dr. Edward Stanwood’s admirable History 
of the Presidency [Houghton & Mifflin. $2.50) ; 
a volume of Selected Documents Illustrating 
the History of the United States [Macmillan. 
$2 25), edited by William Macdonald, and use- 
ful for reference purposes; J. H. Spears’s 
comprehensive and interesting History of Our 
Navy (Scribner. $6.00]; Gen. Joseph Wheeler’s 
account of The Santiago Campaign [Lamson & 
Wolffe. $3.00]; The History of Hawaii [Lee 
& Shepard. $2.00), by the former Queen of 
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the Islands; The Awaking of a Nation [Har- 
per. $2.50], by C. F. Lummis, portraying 
Mexico and its future in the most vivid colors ; 
and Mr. G. W. Steeven’s With the Conquering 
Turk [Dodd & Mead. $2.00], a graphic account 
of the Greco-Turkish war. 

The story of Perugia [Macmillan. $1.50], by 
Margaret Symonds and Lena D. Gordon, is 
scholarly. Mrs. J. K. Van Rensselaer’s Goede 
Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta (Scribner. $2.00] throws 
much light on early New York life; and His- 
toric New York (Putnam. $2.50], edited by 
Maude W. Goodwin and others, deals some- 
what more broadly with the same subject. Mr. 
R. W. Fraser’s Literary History of India 
{Seribner. $4.00] deserves honorable mention, 
as does Dr. Griffis’s The Pilgrims in Their 
Three Homes [Houghton & Mifflin. $1.25] 
Messrs. Little & Brown also are bringing out 
a new and handsome edition of Francis Park- 
man’s works. 

Opinions will differ, of course, about Nov- 
els. Probably Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale [Macmillan. $2.00] has 
been most widely made known. But we like 
better Rose 4 Charlitte [Page. $1.50], by Miss 
Marshall Saunders, an Acadian romance, as 
skillful a character study as it is an effective 
development of a natural and yet imaginative 
plot. It is an unusually sweet and whole- 
some story, full of spirit and written in a re- 
markably choice style. Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale contains brilliant and dramatic passages, 
and Mrs. Ward’s reputation and the skillful 
use which she has made of Roman Catholicism 
in its plot have awakened large interest in her 
book. But it is as uneven in excellence as it 
is occasionally brilliant. 

The other stories which most trained minds 
probably would select as the best of the year 
are Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s Caleb West, 
Diver [Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50], a power- 
fully realistic study of New England coast 
life, enriched by a high idealism; The Battle 
of the Strong [Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50), 
by Gilbert Parker, a character study on a 
grand scale and a fine descriptive work; Bob, 
Son of Battle [Dodd & Mead. $1.25], by Al- 
fred Ollivant, which, although about dogs 
more than people, is rarely equaled for its 
lifelike naturalness and intense interest; and 
Thomas Nelson Page’s Red Rock (Scribner. 
$1.50], a graphic portrayal of experiences in 
the Southern States during the reconstruction 
period. 

But the interval between the last-named and 
many others is but short. Such novels as 
Mrs. Prince’s At the Sign of the Silver Cres- 
cent [Houghton & Mifflin. $1.25]; Arlo Bates’s 
Boston novel, The Puritans [Houghton & 
Mifflin. $1.50]; The Pride of Jennico [Mac- 
millan. $1.50], by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
a fine Moravian love story; For Love of Coun- 
try [Scribner. $1.25], by Rev. C. T. Brady, a 
graphic Revolutionary tale; ‘/ivian of Vir- 
ginia [Lamson & Wolffe. $1.75], by F. T. 
Merrill, a capital colonial story of Virginia 
life; Moran of the Lady Betty [Doubleday & 
McClure. $1.00], by Frank Norris, a striking 
piece of unhackneyed work; The Adventures 
of Francois [Century Co. $1.50], Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell’s novel without a heroine; and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s jolly Penelope’s Progress 
{Houghton & Mifflin. $1.25) all are delightful 
books. 

Mr. E. F. Benson’s The Vintage (Harper. 
$1.25], a romance of the Greek war for inde- 
pendence in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, shows exceptional vividness and power ; 
Zola’s Paris [Macmillan. $2.00] is highly dra- 
matic; Maurus Jokai’s three thrilling stories, 
Midst the Wild Carpathians (Page. $1.25], 
The Lion of Janina [Harper. $1.25] and The 
Nameless Castle [Doubleday & McClure. 
$1.25]; William Black’s touching Wild Eelin 
[Harper. $1.75]; and Robert Barr’s spirited 
and thoroughly entertaining Tekla (Stokes. 
$1.25), all deal masterfully with nature, life, 
or both; and Mr. Crockett’s The Red Axe 
(Harper. $1.50), with its striking pictures of 
medieval civilization, Mr. Merriman’s Roden’s 
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Corner [Harper. $1.50], with its revelation of 
modern financial methods, and Mr. Tire. 
buck’s uneven but picturesque and unhack.- 
neyed Meg of the Scarlet Foot (Harper. $1.50) 
certainly may not be wholly overlooked. 

Better work than ever has been done in the 
department of Short Stories. The author 
who has displayed the most conspicuous 
ability is Joseph Conrad in his two volumes 
Children of the Sea [Dodd & Mead. $1.25) 
and Tales of Unrest (Scribner. $1.25]. [is 
stories are not always agreeable in theme, but 
display unusual originality and force. They 
are hard pressed, however, by T. R. Sullivan’s 
Ars et Vita (Scribner. $1.25], several of the 
contents of which already have appeared in 
the magazines, by Thomas Nelson Pave’s 
Pastime Stories [Scribner. $1.25], and by Miss 
Wilkins’s two volumes, Silence and Other 
Stories [Harper. $125] and The People of 
Our Neighborhood [Doubleday & McClure. 
50 cents], both of which reveal her unusuwal 
skill in realistic portraiture. Mr. G. C. E «le. 
ston’s Southern Soldier Stories [Macmil!an,. 
$1.50.) includes bright, pithy and sometimes 
humorous material well handled, and Mr. \y. 
W. Jacobs’s More Cargoes (Stokes. $1.00) con- 
tains very graphic tales of the sea. 

Miss Jane Barlow’s A Creel of Irish Stories 
[Dodd & Mead. $1.25] is rich in local coloriiiz. 
Maurice Thompson’s Stories of the Cherokee 
Hills [Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50] is full of 
the breezy atmosphere of the West, and Octxve 
Thanet’s two volumes, A Slave to Duty, etc., 
(Stone. $1.25] and The Heart of Toil [Scrib- 
ner. $1.50], contain some of her best work. 
Cornell Stories (Scribner. $1.00], by J. G. 
Sanderson, is a capital series of college pic- 
tures, and Princeton Old and New (Scribner. 
$1.25], although a different kind of book, does 
the same work substantially for its own uni- 
versity. Several volumes of Stories by For- 
eign Authors, containing choice illustrations 
of the best work of different lands, also have 
been issued by the Scribners [Each 75 cents 

Juvenile literature, as always, abounds and 
is excellent. The young people will relish 
highly Mr. W. B. Allen’s Navy Blue [Dutton. 
$1.50), at once an attractive story anda skillful 
description of life at the naval academy at 
Annapolis. Ward Hill—Senior [Am. Bap. 
Pub. Soc. $1.25], by E. T. Tomlinson, is in 
the vein and has much of the-excellence of the 
famous School Days at Rugby; and The 
Triple Alliance [Nelson. $1.25], by Harold 
Avery, is a good book of the same sort. ‘he 
Lakerim Athletic Club (Century. $1.50), by 
Rupert Hughes, also is wholesome and e- 
lightful. In the Brave Days of Old [Hough- 
ton & Mifflin. $1.50], by Ruth Hall, takes the 
reader back pleasantly to the early days of 
exploration and settlement of the Hudson 
River region. Another book by Mr. Tomlin- 
son, Boys of Old Monmouth [Houghton & 
Mifflin. $1.50], will impart considerable his- 
torical information while it also is a capital 
story. Under Dewey at Manila [Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25], by Edward Stratemeyer, descri\es 
graphically the famous conflict and has a 
wholesome spirit; and The Young Puritans 
of King Philip’s War (Little & Brown. $1.5), 
by Mary P. W. Smith, pictures admirably :he 
life and spirit of the colonial days of peril 

Mr. Henty’s three books for the year, \t 
Aboukir and Acre, Under Wellington’s Com- 
mand, and On Both Sides of the Border [Sc: ib- 
ner. Each $1.50), illustrate well his many 
excellences. Mrs. Spofford’s Hester Stanley's 
Friends [Little & Brown. $1.25] also is sure 
of a warm welcome. A Little Maid of Con- 
cord Town (Lothrop. $1.50], by Margaret 
Sidney, will delight both the younger and tie 
older children and possesses special merits. 
Dorothy Deane [Houghton & Mifflin. $1.2°, 
by Ellen O. Kirk, is another charming boo 
for girls. John Hancock, His Book [Lee \ 
Shepard. $2.00], by A. E. Brown, is freely 
illustrated and is enjoyable as well as histor:- 
cally instructive. Mr. Tomlinson’s Stories of 
the American Revolution [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00] also is graphic and improving; and 
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Dr. E. E. Hale’s admirable A New England 
Boyhood [Cassell. 50 cents] is reissued. 
Denise and Ned Toodles (Century. $1.25], by 
Gabrielle E. Jackson, is one of the most fasci- 
nating books for younger children to be found : 
Little Mr. Van Vere of China [Estes & Lau- 
riat. $1.25], by Harriet A. Cheever, and His 
Little Royal Highness (Dutton. $1.25], by 
Ruth Ogden, are charming; and The Further 
Adventures of the Three Bold Babes [Long- 
mans. $1.50], by S. Rosamond Praeger, and 
The Counterpane Fairy [Dutton. $1.50], by 
Katharine Pyle, also are delightful. 

Among books of Travel a few are prominent. 
The recent events of the war are focussing 
attention upon such volumes as Yesterdays 
in the Philippines (Scribner, $1.50], by J. E. 
Stevens, and The Philippine Islands [Macmil- 
lan. $4.00], by D. C. Worcester, each of which 
is full of timely information besides being 
very readable. Mr. Grover Flint’s Marching 
with Gomez {Lamson & Wolffe. $1.00] equally 
deserves commendation for similar reasons. 
Lieutenant Peary’s Northward Over the Great 
Ice (Stokes. $6.00] is the conspicuous volume 
of exploration for the year, and does its work 
admirably ; and Dr. Hepworth’s Through Ar- 
menia on Horseback [Dutton. $2.00] is a 
spirited account of his search for the truth 
about the Armenian massacres. The Amherst 
expedition to Japan to watch the eclipse of 
the sun in August, 1896, is described entertain- 
ingly in Corona and Coronet [Houghton & 
Mifflin. $2.50], by Mabel L. Todd. 

Other volumes well worth attention are 
Prince Henri d’Urleans’s Tonkin to India 
[Dodd & Mead. $5.00], a vivid narrative illus- 
trated brilliantly; Among the Everglades 
{Lippincott. $2.00], by H. L. Willoughby, 
telling of exploration in Florida; On Blue 
Water (Putnam. $2.25], a realistic account, 
by Edmondo de Amicis, of an ocean steamer 
and its life; Mr. A. M. Huntington’s Hand- 
book of Northern Spain [Harper. $2.00}; A 
Corner of Spain (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], by Miriam C. Harris; Picturesque 
Sicily [Harper. $2.50], by W. A. Paton; Mr. 
Lent’s vivacious Halcyon Days in Norway, 
France and the Dolomites [Bonnell], Silver & 
Co. $1.50]; Mrs. Bishop’s Korea [Revell. 
$2.00], written with her customary fullness 
and good judgment; and Eliza R. Scidmore’s 
Java, the Garden of the East (Century. $1.50]. 
Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China [Open 
Court Co. $2.00], by the Abbé Hue, although 
an old-time work, abundantly deserves repub- 
lication ; The Old Santa Fé Trail [Macmillan. 
$3.50], by Colonel Inman, a picture of the past 
which is gone forever; An American Cruiser 
in the East (Barnes. $2.50], by Fleet-Engineer 
J. D. Ford—a comprehensive and graphic 
story of travel; Through the Gold Fields of 
Alaska to Behring Straits [Harper. $2.50], by 
H. DeWindt, a record of stirring adventures ; 
and Hon. S. J. Barrows’s IsJes and Shrines of 
Greece [Roberts Bros. $2.00] are all excellent. 
Nor may we forget to mention the account of 
the Starting of Andre’s Balloon Expedition 
[Stokes. $1.50], by Henri Lachambre and 
Alexis McHuron, or Dr. F. E. Clark’s Fel- 
low Travelers (Revell. $1.25], or Dr. J. H, 
Barrows’s World Pilgrimage |McClurg. $2.00]. 

Writers on Education have brought out some 
superior volumes. One is Mr. N. M. Butler’s 
The Meaning of Education [Macmillan. $1.00] 
which, although it consists of addresses, nev- 
ertheless contains a great deal of permanent 
value and is unusually suggestive. Another 
is Bishop J. L. Spaulding’s Thoughts and 
Theories of Life and Education [McClurg. 
$1.00], an able, unsectarian work by a Roman 
Catholic prelate. Dr. W. T. Harvis’s Psychi- 
cal Foundation of Education [Appleton. $1.50] 
explains the origin of the higher faculties of 
the mind and their evolution in the author’s 
masterly fashion. A Study of a Child [Har- 
per. $2.50], by Louise E. Hogan, The Study 
of the Child [Appleton. $1.50], by A. R. Tay. 
lor, and The Development of the Child [Mac_ 
millan. $1.25], by Nathan Oppenheimer, dea) 
very differently but with much skill with the 
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same general theme. The first named is a 
minute study and record of a child’s life dur- 
ing the first seven years. President Hyde’s 
The Evolution of a College Student (Crowell. 
35 cents] is as meaty as it is brief. 

Some volumes of a different sort are The 
State [Heath. $2.00], by Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son, an old treatise thoroughly rewritten and 
up to date in merit as well; Professor Gid- 
dings’s Elements of Sociology [{Macmillan. 
$1.10], a masterly analysis and presentation 
of the subject; Professor Grosvenor’s edition 
of Duruy’s General History of the World 
{[Crowell. $2.00]; Professor Schwill’s His- 
tory of Modern Europe (Scribner. $1.50]; 
St. George Mivart’s The Groundwork of Sci- 
ence [Putnam. $1.75}; The Principles and 
Method of Literary Criticism [Putnam. $1.25), 
by Prof. Lorenzo Sears; and the Century At- 
las of the World [Century Co. $12.50], the 
best example extant of its class of publication. 

The department of Holiday Books this 
year hardly seems to include as many costly 
and striking volumes as ordinarily. Never- 
theless many handsome publications, espe- 
cially appropriate for the holiday season, 
have come to hands. Among them are A. H. 
S. Landor’s In the Forbidden Land [Harper. 
$9.00], just out, the record of his perilous 
and unparalleled adventures in Tibet, which 
makes two handsome volumes, and is the 
most important work in its class issued for 
a long time; and General Miles’s Military 
Europe [Doubleday & McClure. $1.50], a 
finely illustrated and very interesting account 
of his recent journey of military observation 
abroad; F. R. Remington’s Crooked Trails 
(Harper. $2.00], also fully illustrated, which 
takes the reader into the West and enter- 
tains him there with various frontier experi- 
ences; the Macmillans’ beautiful holiday edi- 
tion of Jane Austen’s works [$10.00]; Messrs. 
Houghton & Mifflin’s of Gen. Lew Wallace’s 
The Fair God [$7.00] and Hawthorne’s House 
of the Seven Gables [$5.00], each of which is 
a dainty work of art as well as a classic in 
literature; and the Macmillans’ handsome 
edition of Cooper’s Last ef the Mohicans, of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ever popular Cranford [$2.00], 
with colored pictures, of J. L. Allen’s The 
Choir Invisible [$2.50], one of the favorites of 
1897, and of Marion Crawford’s new and en- 
grossing Ave Roma. Tennyson’s Homes, 
Friends and Work [Putnam. $3.75), by Eliza- 
abeth L. Carey, is another beautiful and en- 
joyable piece of work. 

The Blessed Damozel [L. C. Page. $2.50), 
by D. G. Rossetti, has been published in a 
striking edition and will appeal strongly to 
the admirers of that poet. The Century Co.’s 
new issue of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
($1.50] is unusually effective in its illustra- 
tions. Dr. van Dyke’s The Lost Word 
[Scribner. $1.50] is a charming reproduction 
of an old Christmas legend. Alexander Rob- 
ertson’s volume on St. Mark’s Venice [Dodd 
& Mead. $3.00] is not so much a narrative as 
a hand-book, but is a fine piece of work and 
handsome. Historic Towns of New England 
[Putnam. $3.50], edited by Rev. L. P. Pow- 
ell, describes Portland, Salem, Boston, Plym- 
outh, Deerfield, Providence, Hartford, etc., 
and other places of historic interest in an 
attractive manner and with ample illustra- 
tions. Turrets, Towers and Temples [Dodd 
& Mead. $2.00), edited by Esther Singleton, 
contains pictures and descriptions of most of 
the famous buildings of the world and is de- 
lightful. Down Durley Lane (Century. $1.50), 
by Virginia W. Cloud, is a ballad in the old 
English style daintily illustrated in colors; 
and two handsome illustrated volumes are 
Ships and Sailors [Stokes. $5.00], by R. F. 
Zogbaum and James Barnes, a brilliant and 
tasteful collection of verse and pictures bear- 
ing upon the sea, and Life’s Book of Animals 
[Dodd & Mead. $1.00], which is diversified 
and comic. 

As usual some books refuse to drop nat- 
urally into any ordinary class, and we group 
them as Miscellaneous productions. They 
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are none the less worthy of commendation. 
One is Captain Mahan’s Interest of America 
in Sea Power [Little & Brown. $2.00], even 
more significant now than when published 
last winter. Another is The Nation’s Navy 
[Lippineott. $1.50], by Charles Morris, full of 
important facts. Another is China in Trans- 
formation [Harper. $3.00], Mr. A. R. Colqu- 
houn, the work of an expert and very timely. 
R. T. Hill’s Cuba and Porto Rico with Other 
Islands of the West Indies (Century. $3.00] 
is a timely and interesting treasury of trust- 
worthy knowledge; Benjamin Kidd’s Control 
of the Tropics [Macmillan. 75 cents] is of in- 
terest as coming from his pen and for its 
claim that white men must exercise this con- 
trol somehow. Mr. Stillman’s Old Rome and 
New [Houghton & Mifflin. $2.00] embodies 
his unsurpassed stores of information although 
its contents are somewhat miscellaneous. 
Miss Agnes Repplier’s Philadelphia, the Place 
and People (Macmillan. $2.50], is a study as 
vivacious as it is comprehensive and clever. 
Sir Wyke Bayliss’s Rex Regum [Macmillan. 
$2.00] tries to prove that we know substarn- 
tially how our Lord looked. Miss Hurll’s Life 
of our Lord in Art [Houghton & Mifflin. 
$3.00] will take permanent place as an author- 
ity. Birds that Huntand Are Hunted [Double- 
day & McClure. $2.00], by Neltje Blanchan, 
Bird Studies [Putnam. $5.00], by W. E. D. 
Scott, and How to Name the Birds (Scribner. 
$1.00], by H. E. Parkhurst, will please both 
amateurs and experts in bird lore. With 
Nature and a Camera (Cassell. $5.00}, by 
Richard Kearton; Familiar Life in Field and 
Forest [Appleton. $1.75], by F. S. Mathews; 
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States, Canada and the British Possessions 
[Seribner. $3.00], by N. L. Britton and Addi- 
son Brown; and in Nature’s Image (Baker & 
Taylor. $2.50), by W. I. L. Adams, deal in 
one or another way, and all successfully, with 
nature; and Heirlooms in Miniature [Lippin- 
cott. $3.00], by Anne S. Wharton, will appeal 
strongly to art lovers, and How to Play Golf 
[Stokes. $1.50], by H. G. Whigham, to the 
larger multitude of sportsmen. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE RELIGION OF BABYLON AND ASSYRIA 


The second volume of the Handbooks on 
the History of Religions is entitled as above 
and is by Prof. Morris Jastrow. This work 
is far more than a handbook, it is a complete 
epitome, praetically an encyclopedic diction- 
ary of the religious life and literature of 
Babylonia and Assyria. After two introduc- 
tory chapters, the pantheon is treated in four 
chronological divisions: (1) the old Babylo- 
nian ; (2) the middle period, the time of Ham- 
murabi c. 2300 B. c.; (3) the Assyrian period; 
(4) the neo-Babylonian. Each of the various 
deities had his season of prominence and of 
neglect. So Sin, the moon god, in early times 
one of the most prominent divinities, in the 
Assyrian period occupies a secondary posi- 
tion. At that time Asshur, a local Assyrian 
divinity, deposed Marduk from the headship 
of the pantheon. So the importance of a 
chronological division is evident. 

The cuneiform libraries were peculiarly 
rich in religious literature, such as prayers, 
hymns, penitential psalms, incantations, mag- 
ical formulas and lists of oracles and omens. 
These are discussed in a scholarly manner. 
Then, after a few words on the astronomy 
and cosmology of the Babylonians, a chapter 
is devoted to the Gilgamesh epic, the Babylo- 
nian story of the deluge. An interesting 
presentation of the Assyro Babylonian ideas 
concerning immortality and the future life 
and a chapter on their religious architecture 
brings the book to a close. 

The author’s object is to furnish a fair view 
of our present knowledge of the religion of 
this ancient people. He gathers together the 
results of the investigations of many scholars, 
which are published for the most part in tech- 
nical periodicals and monographs. These 
are almost inaccessible to the general reader. 
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So far little originality is required, but he dis- 
cusses these results and treats them as a 
Semitic scholar, and in so doing he has pro- 
duced an epoch-making work. 

Several features of the book are especially 
pleasing. Well-known and pronounceable 
proper names are used instead of introducing 
a new system of transliteration peculiar to the 
author. Though covering nearly 800 pages, it 
is inno sense padded. The author is most suc- 
cessful in his employment of translated mate- 
rial, giving sufficient to show the style of the 
original without wearying the reader. A 
carefully-selected bibliography and a good 
index add to its value. [Ginn & Co., 780 pp. 
$3.00.) 

CORONA AND CORONET 

Amherst College sent an expedition to Japan 
in 18%, under the leadership of Prof. D. P. 
Todd, to observe the sun’s eclipse on Aug. 9. 
Mr. D. Willis James of New York and his 
son, Capt. A. C. James, placed at its disposal 
their well-known schooner yacht, The Coro- 
net, Captain James and his wife going out 
personally with the expedition. Professor 
Todd also was accompanied by his wife, the 
author of this book. They went to the Ha- 
waiian Islands and then to Japan, visiting 
many portions of that 
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in this book to controvert the generally ac- 
cepted belief that no likeness of our Lord has 
been preserved. He guards himself carefully 
from indorsing any one portrait as authentic, 
but claims that the verisimilitude of all of 
them is a proof of a true reproduction of the 
face of Christ in a degree. He adduces what 
seems to him proof of the probability that 
there were many likenesses of Christ, in one 
or another form of painting or of sculpture, in 
the early centuries, and that ever since a strik- 
ing and unique resemblance has been observa- 
ble in all the great artists’ attempts to portray 
the face of Christ by the exercise of their im- 
aginations. 

It is his claim that the face which we accept 
as the characteristic face of Christ is a real 
likeness of some real man ; thatit had received 
the sanction of the church in the mosaics of 
the basilicas for more than a thousand years 
before the period of the Renaissance; that it 
existed and was pictured and regarded as 
authentic before the division of the churches 
in the time of Constantine; that it existed in 
the catacombs during the first three centuries, 
and was painted over the gravesof martyrs by 
men who anticipated the immediate coming of 
Christ and believed they would recognize his 





country, spending con- 
siderable time among 
the Ainus and enjoying 
the best opportunities 
of seeing the people and 
also every advantage 
for the success of the 
direct object of the 
expedition. Unfortu 
nately, when the day 
came the clouds so far 
obscured the sky as to 
interfere seriously with 
their observations. The 
chief result of the ex- 
pedition, so far as they 
were concerned, was 
the assurance that 
newly invented astro- 
nomical machinery, 
then on trial for the 
first time, could be de- 
pended upon to do its 
work in a first-class 
manner. But,.in spite 
of this serious disap- 
pointment in regard to 
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been expecting, and it will take rank at once 
with standard treatises upon the late war. It 
is not an ordinary narrative so much as a care- 
ful arrangement of official documents, but 
sufficient text connects them to show their re- 
lations. On that very account it is more valua- 
ble for purposes of reference and study. The 
descriptive portions are graphic, and it sup- 
plies a clear and, evidently, trustworthy pic- 
ture of the experiences of ourarmy. But itis, 
principally, a collection of letters, dispatches, 
lists, tables, maps, etc. The author was one 
of the bravest of our soldiers and shows no 
lack of appreciation of the gallantry of his 
companions in arms. 

In fact, the fortitude and heroism of our 
troops as a body, and almost without excep- 
tion, evidently was of the highest order, as is 
indicated by other historians as well as Gen- 
eral Wheeler, in spite of the depressing con- 
ditions under which it had to be exhibited. 
This narrative leaves the impression that the 
hardships of the campaign, although undenia- 
ble and serious, were not as great as public 
opinion here at the North has supposed, and, 
for the most part, were inevitable and inci- 
dental to such a campaign. We incline to 
believe that this is the judgment of most vet- 
erans present during 
thecampaign. General 
Wheeler gives General 
/ Shafter a high indorse- 
} ment as to force of char- 
acter, ability and en- 
ergy. Whether the 
book is colored some- 
what by the author’s 
sympathy, which one 
or two things cause the 
reader to suspect, is 
something as to which 
we cannot venture to 
pass an opinion. In 
any case, it is a fine 
piece of work, and one 
which will be consulted 
for years to come with 
entire confidence [Lam- 
son, Wolffe &Co. $3.00]. 


RELIGIOUS 


Prof. F. J. Hall, in 
The Kenotic Theory 
{[Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50), discusses 
and endeavors to prove 
the familiar theory that 


ate a 





the eclipse, their trip 
was one af surpassing 
delight, and in Mrs. 
Todd it has had a most 
appreciative and graphic chronicler. 

Her book is the vivacious and comprehen- 
sive account, by a cultivated mind, of the 

arfous experiences of such a trip, both afloat 
and ashore. Mrs. Todd knows what details 
to include and what to disregard. An excep- 
tionally enjoyable experience is so narrated 
as to produce an equally enjoyable volume. 
The Coronet, it will be remembered, is the 
yacht which won in the famous transatlantic 
race with the Dauntless, several years ago, 
and since then she has made a number of long 
ocean voyages, and, in fact, has been round 
the world. On this particular trip she trav- 
eled 45,000 miles and without a mishap, and 
yachtsmen as well as scientists and ordinary 
readers will take special interest in the account 
of her performances. The book contains 
much of the ordinary sort of information 
about Japan, but it is expressed in an un- 
hackneyed way and the scientific object of the 
trip afforded the members of the expedition 
many special advantages of a social and offi- 
cial character, as well as those which fall in 
the way of the ordinary traveler. The book 
is illustrated and is a superior piece of work. 
| Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) 

REX REGUM 


Sir Wyke Bayliss, F. S. A., president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, has attempted 


FANCIFUL LAMP POST AND NATIVE INN 
(From Corona and Coronet. Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) 


face; and that it existed in countless numbers 
and almost every form of art during the first 
three centuries before the use of Christian 
symbolism, and side by side with actual por- 
traits of the apostles and their contempo- 
raries. 

What he says is more interesting than it is 
conclusive, but it must be conceded a certain 
weight. Why the fact that medieval and 
modern painters have produced likenesses of 
Christ, bearing some mutual resemblance, 
should be accepted as proving that this mutual 
resemblance is true to the original, we do not 
quite comprehend. Nor is the mutual resem- 
blance al ways as apparent asthe author seems 
to suppose. His argument holds good, if at 
all, only in regard to the earliest likenesses. 
None of them can be proved to be contempo- 
rary with Christ, and they seem to illustrate, 
rather, a type accepted by the early artists 
than the face of an individual. However, the 
theory advanced in the book is striking, and 
the discussion of it is reverent and highly in- 
teresting, and the illustrations add much to 
the value of the book. [Macmillan Co. $2.00.] 

THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN, 1898 


Maj-Gen. Joseph Wheeler, a fine portrait of 
whom is its frontispiece, is the author of this 
work. It is a pleasant narrative of the now 
historic campaign, which the public has 


the divine logos, in or- 

der to take our nature 

upon him, to submit in 
reality to its earthly conditions and limita- 
tions, abandoned somewhat, at least, of what 
was his before he became incarnate, notably 
his attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence 
and omniscience. His purpose is to show 
that the theory is a modern novelty con- 
trary to the faith of Christ, has been re- 
jected deliberately by Catholic doctors, is 
not warranted by facts contained in the 
gospel or the statements of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and is fallacious and perilous. This 
purpose is attained by means of a careful ar- 
gument, clearly arranged, closely reasoned 
and cumulative in force, and it makes a strong 
impression. We indorse its conclusions and 
recommend the book as worthy of the careful 
attention of theologians. A useful bibliog- 
raphy is appended. 

Divine Penology [F. H. Revell Co. $1.25], 
by Rev. Dr. L. B. Hartman, is a study of the 
philosophy of retribution and of the doctrine 
of future punishment, and is elaborate, lucid 
and takes strong ground in favor of the most 
conservative position upon the subject. The 
author depends too much upon citations from 
his wide reading. The book would be more 
impressive had he contented himself in a 
larger degree with his argument and in a less 
degree with its re-enforcement by quotations 
from this or that divine who agrees with him. 
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We indorsed the conclusions reached, but it 
is hard to forget that an equal number of tes- 
timonies from equally famous men might be 
adduced quite the reverse of those that are 
here given, so that the latter do not add much 
to the force of the author’s reasoning. 

Rev. Dr. Milton Valentine of the Lutheran 
Church is a preacher who blends scholarly in- 
terpretation of truth with its devout applica- 
tion skillfully. A volume of his sermons, 
Christian Truth and Life [Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society. $150], which has been printed 
by request, exhibits the excellent quality of 
his pulpit work, and the sermons will be found 
conspicuously practical and helpful. Some of 
them were addressed to graduating classes, 
and all are timely and impressive. 

The author of Renascent Christianity [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50) was formerly a Unita- 
rian and is now an Episcopalian, and, whether 
Unitarian or Episcopalian, seems to have been 
always radical in thought, although truly rev- 
erent and even devout in spirit. His volume 
contains a great deal of excellent material, but 
isconfused. It purportsto bea forecast of the 
twentieth century in the light of the higher crit- 
icism of the Bibleand of the study of compara- 
tive religions and of the universal prayer for re- 
ligious unity. But it is rather a history and an 
interpretation than a forecast. It is too wordy 
and it mixes the author’s thoughts with scores 
of utterances by others in a manner which 
destroys distinctness of impression. More- 
over, such occasional extravazances as the in- 
quiry, what reputable orthodox Christian 
preacher, bishop or theological professor can 
be found who even dares to openly advocate 
the impartial study of comparative religions, 
go far to weaken the force of what is said. 
Definitions often are weak ; for example, that 
of the Trinity, and certain others which follow. 
It is declared that the pre-existence of all hu- 
man souls is everywhere taught, implied or 
taken for granted in the Bible. Certain chap- 
ters discuss social topics and recommend re- 
forms, but the author’s knowledge evidently 
is superficial and his utterances often are in- 
judicious. The best which can be said of the 
book is that it contains many nuggets of value 
and illustrates a high purpose and commend- 
able spirit on the part of the author. 

The Prayerbook and Christian Life [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25], by Rev. C. C. Tiffany, 
D. D., Archdeacon of New York, contains the 
substance of the Boblen lectures delivered in 
Philadelphia last February. The lectures 
have been somewhat revised. The lecturer’s 


intent is to indicate the conception of the - 


Christian life which the Book of Common 
Prayer used by the Episcopal branch of the 
chureh presupposes, elucidates and strives to 
nurture, and useful suggestions are offered. 
It is a thoughtful, catholic and stimulating 
interpretation of the significance of the Book 
of Common Prayer and of its value to the 
church. There is nothing sectarian about it, 
and Christians of all names will appreciate it. 

The Master’s Blesseds [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.00], another production by Rev. J. R. Miller, 
is a tasteful and attractive holiday publication, 
in which the author’s interpretation and en- 
forcement of the Beatitudes are given to the 
world in an exceptionally tasteful furm. The 
pages have wide and decorative borders, the 
binding is handsome and the volume is sold in a 
neat box.——Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. send 
us five more little devotional books, The Ever- 
lasting Arms (35 cents), by Dr. F. E. Clark, 
which enforces the fact of the divine protec- 
tion and care; The Fruit of the Vine [35 cents], 
by Rev. Andrew Murray, which repeats in the 
author’s simple and forceful way the old les- 
son-of the importance of vital union in thought 
and life with God; The Secret of Gladness [35 
cents], by Dr. J. R. Miller, a useful reassertion 
of the inherent joyousness of Christianity ; 
The Marriage Altar [35 cents}, also by Dr, 
Miller, which gives advice about how to be 
happy when married; and Ideal Motherhood 
[35 cents], by Minnie S. Davis, who writes sen- 
sibly and effectively. 
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From the same publishers comes By the Still 
Waters [60 cents], another volume from Dr. 
Miller’s irrepressible pen, which is a medita- 
tion upon the Twenty-third Psalm.——Cloud 
Rifts (E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25), by Dr. G. V. 
Reichel, offers consolation to the reader in the 
form of one or more selections in prose or verse 
from himself or some other author for every 
day in the year.—The Evolution of the Ma- 
donna [Beard Art and Stationery Co }, by Rev. 
J. F. Taintor, is a good piece of work f-om 
both the literary and the artistic point of 
view. Itis a short study of the Madonna in 


’ art, illustrated freely and admirably, and will 


make a welcome Christmas present. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


Whether The Workers (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], by Prof. W. A. Wyckoff, be in- 
tended to be classed under biographical works 
or not, it belongs there justly, for it is an auto- 
biography, and one of the most readable, im- 
pressive and useful which has been published 
ina long time. It is familiar to the reading 
world already, having been running as a serial 
in Scribner’s Magazine. An earlier volume 
described the author’s experiences in the East ; 
in the present volume he deals with his West- 
ern history. It will be remembered that he 
left his own place and work in life deliber- 
ately, laying aside all resources except what 
he could earn, and cast himself into the world 
of manual laborers, and for a year and a half 
earned his own living as best he could, some- 
times at great hardship, in order to master 
from the inside the problems and the feelings 
of the working classes. He describes his life 
asa man doing odd jobs, a truckman, a road 
builder, ete.» and his pictures of a working 
man’s life ar” extremely vivid and his accounts 
of the view and opinions of the different 
working men with whom he associated exceed- 
ingly valuable to the student of sociology and 
political economy. It is a book which brings 
the poor closer to the rich, and will give all 
thoughtful students of society more vivid con- 
ceptions than they probably ever have enter- 
tained before of the actual realities of many 
workingmen’s lives, of the terrible problems 
whieh harass them morally as well as men- 
tally, and of the generally manly and whole- 
some spirit which prevails among them. The 
author has done an immense service in writing 
his books, and they already have been yielded 
a ready and hearty appreciation. 

More than twenty newly discovered letters 
of Charles Lamb and others, unpublished hith- 
erto, by Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey and 
others, as well as much biographical and nar- 
rative material have been gathered in a new 
book, Charles Lamb and the Lloyds (Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00], edited by E. V. Lucas. It 
describes the Lloyds, a well-known Quaker 
family, members of which organized the fa- 
mous Lloyd’s bank, and the intimacy of Charles 
Lloyd, one of its members, with Coleridge and 
Lamb. The story of the intercourse of these 
distinguished authors with the various mem- 
bers of the Lloyd family and of their literary 
sympathy and confidences and various other 
collateral and interesting matters makes up a 
very interesting book. [tis handsomely printed 
and illustrated with portraits. The new let- 
ters of Lamb are a distinct addition to the 
public knowledge of him, and some of them 
are among the most interesting of all his cor- 
respondence. The editor has done a success- 
ful piece of work and it will be appreciated. 

Profs. J. H. Robinson and W. H. Rolfe have 
co-operated in producing a volume on Petrarch 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00), the first modern 
scholar and man of letters. They have de- 
scribed his life, contemporaries and political 
opinions, his attitude toward religion and his 
literary work, and his influence upon the Re- 
naissance and the development of humanism. 
Selections from his correspondence with Bo- 
caccio and others are introduced effectively, 
and the volume is thoroughly well written and 
full of interest. It causes its medieval hero 
to reappear almost as distinctly as a man of 
today. 
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Mr. F. B. Sanborn has edited the Memoirs 
of Pliny Earle, M. D. (Damrell & Upham. 
$2.00]. Dr. Earle was a specialist on insanity, 
who enjoyed an extensive practice and a wide 
reputation, and who wrote a volume on the 
Curability of Insanity, which still is well re- 
garded, although much has been written by 
others since on the same subject. He was a 
man of marked characteristics and large energy 
and efficiency, and his reputation abroad as 
well as at home, especially among experts upon 
insanity, was highly creditable. He never 
married, and traveled widely, and this biogra- 
phy, which groups successfully considerable 
material in regard to him, is largely a chroni- 
cle of his experiences abroad and leaves a 
pleasant impression of a useful life. 

Sir E. W. Hamilton was for some time pri- 
vate secretary to Mr. Gladstone, and a little 
monograph from his pen, entitled Mr. Glad- 
stone [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], con- 
tains his reminiscences and impressions of 
his distinguished master and friend. It is a 
candid and fair piece of work, full of warm 
admiration but not blind to Mr. Gladstone’s 
weaknesses. The impression left upon the 
reader’s mind, however, is that Mr. Gladstone 
in truth was one of the greatest and noblest 
of men, that his failings were trifling in com- 
parison with his virtues, and that he abun- 
dantly deserved the reverence with which he 
is, and long will continue to be, regarded. 
The monograph is an excellent piece of liter- 
ary work. Of course it does not profess to 
take the place of a proper biography. 

A Yankee Boy’s Success [F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.25], by Harry Steele Morrison, comes 
properly under this head, although it is a nar- 
rative of travel in large part. It is a remark- 
able book. The author, an office boy in Chi- 
cago, determined to go to Europe and to in- 
terview as many crowned heads and other 
distinguished people as possible. He started 
out with about twenty-five dollars, and, by 
virtue of energy which is not likely to be par- 
alleled by any other than an American lad, he 
actually carried out his purpose. He spent 
some months in Europe, visiting England and 
the Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland and 
France, and enjoyed the privilege of actual 
personal interviews with Queen Victoria, the 
emperor of Germany, the king of the Belgians 
and the presidents of France and Switzerland, 
as well as with President McKinley before 
starting. It is hardly too much to say that 
but for unbounded audacity he could not have 
accomplished all which he did accomplish. 
Nevertheless, the lad is not lacking in mod- 
esty, and his record is that of a manly young 
fellow working his own way without false 
shame and as fortunate in his own inborn 
qualities as in the opportunities of which he 
was able to take advantage. His very youth 
and the peculiar character of his trip opened 
doors for him which would have remained 
shut to the ordinary tourist. He has written 
a graphic and spirited book, describing his 
experiences in a straightforward way, and 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew has furnished an 
introduction. 

ESSAYS 


The English edition of M. Ferdinand Brune- 
titre’s Manual of the History of French Lit- 
erature [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00], in its 
authorized translation by Ralph Derechef, is 
a striking work. M. Brunetiére is one of the 
conceded literary experts of our time, and his 
treatment of his theme is at once original and 
effective. He departs from the ordinary 
classification by centuries and under the heads 
of prose and poetry and uses certain literary 
epochs as divisions, putting considerable em- 
phasis upon the periods of transition. His 
work is a series of essays, or perhaps one 
should say one long essay, filling the upper 
half of each page, the lower half being occu- 
pied by a series of notes giving the sources of 
information about each author, suggestions as 
to his life, character, influence and publica- 
tions and bringing out otber details desirable 
to be known in regard to him, the whole form- 
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ing a comprehensive analysis of the general 
subject. The essay is a fine piece of work, 
more comprehensive than most literary stud- 
ies, and discriminating to the last degree, fair 
and kindly in jadgment, yet frankly severe at 
times, subordinating personal prejudice, yet 
emphasizing personal opinion and justifying 
it, and analyzing, interpreting, comparing and 
portraying author after author with an appre 
ciativeness and a pictorial power alike re- 
markable. The author is, of course, a genu- 
ine Frenchman, and, being such, he regards 
French literature as the leading literature of 
the world and France as the supreme benefac- 
tor of all other nations in the intellectual 
sense. This natural, even if amusing, charac- 
teristic renders him the more useful in the 
function which he has fulfilled in this book. 
If he did not take himself and his subject so 
seriously, he never could have written such a 
spirited critique on his country’s intellectual 
history and character. His own portrait and 
those of many other eminent French writers 
enrich the volume. 

The late Prin. John Caird of the University 
of Glasgow was accustomed to give a lecture 
at the beginning and end of each session on 
some appropriate subject, and more than a 
dozen of these addresses are gathered by his 
brother, Edward Caird, in a volume entitled 
University Addresses [Macmillan Co. $2.25]. 
They discuss The Unity of the Sciences, The 
Progressiveness of the Sciences, The Progress- 
iveness of Art, The Art of Public Speaking, 
The Personal Element in Teaching, and also 
various eminent characters, such as Erasmus, 
Galileo, Bacon, Hume and Bishop Butler. 
They embody the pertinent suggestions of one 
of the most fruitful of minds and they are 
expressed in a direct and forceful style, which 
adds greatly to their impressiveness. All lit- 
erary readers will appreciate the volume. 

Dr. H. W. Mabie, in Essays on Work and 
Culture [Dodd, Mead & Cu. $1.25], exhibits 
the same penetrating power of analysis and 
the same skill in felicitous expression with 
which his earlier books have made the public 
familiar. His reflections on such subjects as 
Work as Self Expression, The Larger Educa- 
tion, Special Training, Concentration, Relax- 
ation and others are not only rewarding when 
read, but they stimulate the reader to ponder 
by himself. The tone of these short papers is 
always uplifting and stimulating, and the 
vitality of the thought pervades the style 
throughout. The result is a charming book, 
which should be kept within reach for fre 
quent reference. 

The Gentle Art of Pleasing [Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. $1.00], by Elizabeth Glover, is an 
essay in the form of anarrative. Its subject 
is how the unpopular may honorably and 
properly win regard. It is the expression of 
a genuine and intelligent sympathy, and its 
practical suggestions are eminently jadicious. 
The book should be read by many parents 
who are conscious that their children come 
short of the degree of friendly favor which 
they easily might secure by a little proper en- 
deavor. The young people themselves will 
gain much help from its pages. 

The readers of The Atlantic do not need to 
be reminded of the invariable freshness and 
vitality of the writings of Miss Vida D. Scud- 
der. Her new volume, Social Ideals in Eng- 
lish Letters (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75], 
embodies papers on The England of Our Fore- 
fathers and The England of Our Fathers, 
and one on Contemporary England, all being 
viewed from the point of view of the stu- 
dent of literature. They are penetrating and 
shrewd in their interpretations of life and 
their suggestions and more than commonly 
readable in respect to form. They are a 
choice series of essays and worthy of being 
kept at hand, to be taken up again and again 
in a leisure hour. 

Dr. T. F. Wolfe’s papers on Literary Haunts 
and Homes [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25) deals 
with American authors, especially those asso- 
ciated with New York in the past and the 
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present. But one chapter deals with Kipling 
and certain Hartford authors and is entitled a 
Connecticut River Pilgrimage. The author 
knows how to blend reminiscence and ob- 
servation. Personal and literary reminis- 
cences intermingle, and his book, without be- 
ing exactly gossipy, has much of the constant 
charm of dignified personal narrative. Itisa 
truly entertaining piece of work and is pret- 
tily issued, with some illustrations. 
STORIES 

Readers of Scribner’s Magazine undoubtedly 
have followed Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s 
novel, Red Rock [Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], with intense interest. It is now out in 
book form. It is a thrilling study, evidently 
from life, of the carpet-bagger period in Vir- 
ginia, of which, of course, Mr. Page must 
have personal recollections. We have seen 
nowhere else so impressive a picture of what 
the domination of the carpet-bag element 
meant to the intelligent and thoughtful people 
of the South, or of what they were compelled 
to do for self-protection. It is evident from 
this story that many of the most extreme 
efforts made by Southerners to overthrow the 
combined white adventurers and Negro poli- 
ticians who were crushing them were in self- 
defense. This may have been true in some 
instances even of so radical a step as recourse 
to the Ku Klux Klan organization. It is plain 
that there may have been a justification even 
for such desperate measures, of which we at 
the Nortb, at the time, were wholly unaware. 
A skillful feature of the plot, and a very suc- 
cessful one, is the introduction into the South- 
ern community described of a Northern fam- 
ily, who went down there feeling toward 
both whites and blacks just as the great bulk 
of the patriotic and public-spirited Northern 
people felt at the time. Their utter failure to 
grasp the situation at first and its inevitable 
consequences are indeed enlightening. As a 
political study the book is a masterpiece, and 
it is equally a delicate, touching and sweet- 
spirited romance, related with all the author’s 
familiar skill and with occasional touches of 
rare pathos as well as of humor. 

A very different novel, but in some respects 
almost equally interesting, is Roden’s Corner 
{Harper & Bros. $1.75], by H. S. Merriman. 
It describes the development of a popular 
charity taken up as a fad by some society 
people, and adroitly transformed by its ma- 
nipulators into a trade monopoly, remorse- 
less and even death-dealing in its cruel pursuit 
and concentration of wealth, and its final 
overthrow. The scene is partly in London 
and partly at The Hague, the actors are 
chiefly English, and the pictures of the pro- 
moter, his tools and his final conquerors are 
skillfully and entertainingly drawn. 

Another novel from the pen of Sir Walter 
Besant is The Changeling [F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25]. It deals with the substitution of a 
living child for a dead one in an English 
noble family, and of the outcome of the change 
thus made, and introduces a considerable va- 
riety of English characters and one or two 
Americans. It does not illustrate the author’s 
best powers, but is a readable piece of work 
and makes a wholesome moral suggestion. 

Gen. Lew Wallace’s well-known story, The 
Fair God (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $7.00], is 
out in a new Christmas edition elegantly 
printed and illustrated, and bound in two vol- 
umes, sold in a box. It is one of the most 
attractive publications which even this enter- 
prising house has issued in a long time. The 
story is too well known to need comment. 
Without having attained the enormous popu- 
larity of Ben Hur, it nevertheless has been, 
and long will be, especially in this attractive 
edition, a favorite work.— From the same 
publishers comes also a handsome two-volume 
edition of Hawthorne’s House of the Seven 
Gables [$5.00], which is another fine example 
of the publishers’ work, and amply deserves 
public appreciation. 

Mr. Robert Barr’s latest story is Tekla 
[F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25]. Itis a tale of love, 
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battle and adventure in the Moselle reg’on 
several hundred years ago. It is exception- 
ally well plinhed and told, both as a study of 
medieval life and warfare and as a repre- 
sentation of different types of character. It 
abounds in interest. 

The outcome of The Letter and the Spirit 
[F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25], by Cora Maynard, 
reveals a commendably high intent on her 
part. But there is too much baseness in the 
story itself and it is not sufficiently interest- 
ing or impressive to be worth reading. It is 
the story of alleged New York society people, 
who, with one or two exceptions, are vulgar, 
if not also vile, in their lives, and the atmos- 
phere of much of the book therefore is more 
or less offensive. The question of the obliga- 
tion of married people to live with each other 
when love has ceased is in the author’s mind 
throughout. Her answer seems to be that the 
conventionalities would better be observed. 

Cy Warman’s Frontier Stories [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] are genuine bits of 
wild Western experience in the days that are 
now nearly gone—days when Indians, Mexi- 
cans and cowboys, revolvers, knives and 
quirts used to become mixed up very much at 
random and with results often as tragic as 
they were sudden. Out of his observations 
or experiences of this general quality the 
author has collected some score or more of 
episodes which he has described effectively 
for those who are not yet satiated with read- 
ing of this sort. 

Sea stories of an equally dramatic character 
but with more of the element of humor are 
embodied in More Cargoes [F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00], by W. W. Jacobs. They reveal the 
rough life of the common sailor and describe 
possible, if not actual, events and marine ex- 
periences, some of which are very funny and 
all of which are worth narrating. 

Mr. C. M. Skinner’s volume, The Myths and 
Legends of Our Own Land, is followed by 
another book, Myths and Legends Beyond Our 
Borders [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50), in which 
a copious collection of traditions, gathered in 
Canada and Mexico, but expressed in the 
writer’s own words rather than in the patois 
of the narrators, is grouped into a tasteful 
volume, which illustrations render more at- 
tractive. 

A number of short stories by Mary T. Earle 
have appeared in various magazines from 
time to time, and a dozen or more of them are 
now collected in a little volume which takes 


- its namefrom the first, The Man Who Worked 
for Collister [Copeland & Day. $125]. The 


favorite locality of the author is the far South, 
and a number of the stories describe scenes in 
New Orleans or its vicinity. They are strong 
character studies and eminently fresh and 
striking, and the book deserves to take a high 
place among the collections of the sort. 

E. W. Hornung writes about Australian 
subjects chiefly and others connected with 
this general region. Some Persons Unknown 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], his new vol- 
ume, contains stories which, in addition to 
being well written, touch the deeper springs 
of human feeling in many a case and illus- 
trate more or less unconventional types of 
human nature. It is a collection of stories 
which hold attention easily. 

JUVENILE 

Story and romance are blended successfully 
in A Girl of ’76 [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50), 
by Amy E. Blanchard. Boston and its vicin- 
ity, Lexington and Salem are the places where 
the interest of the story centers, and it is a 
bright and also an instructive book.——Ka- 
trina [$1.50], by Ellen D. Deland, comes from 
the same publishers. It describes a country 
girl developing under the influence of city 
friends and associates, and illustrating the 
expansion of character in unexpected direc- 
tions. It is a sensible and entertaining story 
throughout.—Against Odds [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50], by W. O. Stoddard, is a boy’s 
story, in which the author allows his charac- 
ters a little more liberty in conversation than 
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we like, but, after all, there is no special 
harm in the book, and the boys are likely to 
relish it.——By the same author is With the 
Black Prince [D. Appleton &°Co. $1.50}. 
Mr. Stoddard has made a historical study for 
the youngsters, and has taken effective advan- 
tage of the characteristics of the past to write 
a story which readers of the present will 
enjoy. : 

From School to Battlefield [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50] is another book by Capt. Charles 
King, U. 8S. A. It is a boy’s book, written 
with the same skill and success which the 
author’s novels of mature life illustrate. It 
deals with the War of the Rebellion, and is 
wholesome and graphic.—Joel Harford 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00] is by James Otis. 
The author is an expert in portraying boy life, 
and the boy in this case is a country lad who 
tries to make his fortune in 
New York, and has a hard 
time, but by sterling good 
senseand integrity succeeds. 
How he wins friends and 
overcomes adverse condi- 
tions makes a capital book. 
—Two Young Patriots 
[W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50}, 
by E. T. Tomlinson, makes 
effective use of the cam 
paign against General Bur- 
goyne in the Revolutionary 
War, and is a good piece of 
work from every point of 
view.—The Young Super- 
cargo [W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.50], by William Drysdale, 
belongs to the Brain and 
Brawn series, and describes 
life in the merchant marine 
as well as ashore in different 
parts of the world. It de 
scribes and inculcates man- 
liness, and the adventures 
of the hero make a book 
which other boys will read 
gladly. 

Witch Winnie in Spain 
{Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50] is 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney’s new book, and our 
recent national experiences 
doubtless will increase some- 
what the circle of her read- 
ers. In the form of a story’ 
she supplies a pleasant 
sketch of Spanish life as 
witnessed by an intelligent 
traveler and of Spanish 
scenes and structures of 
special interest. It is writ- 
ten .in her familiar, pleas- 
ant manner. 

Kittyboy’s Christmas [G. 
W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents], 
by Amy E. Blanchard, is a 
short and bright little story for the younger 
children, the principal character in which is a 
bright little girl who makes original remarks. 

Katie, a Daughter of the King [G. W. Ja- 
cobs & Co. 50 cents], is by Mary A. Gilman 
and was originally published in The Church- 
man. It is now issued in a little book and is 
offered especially to the King’s Daughters. It 
teaches lessons of benevolence and Christian 
philanthropy very effectively. 

John Habberton is the author of The Dream- 
maker [(G. W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents). Itisa 
lively little book for the boys and girls and 
decidedly amusing. 

Here are several books for the very young 
children from DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. One is 
Gerald and Geraldine and other Stories 
[$1.25], by A. G. Plympton. They are bright, 
breezy tales with some capital pictures.—— 
Another is Old Sultan’s Thanksgiving and 
Other Stories [$1.25], by Lily F. Wesselhoefft. 
They take the children into the country and 
entertain them there successfully, while they 
also describe some city scenes. The pictures 
here, too, are bright and effective. — Santa 
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Claus on Snow Shoes and other Stories ($1 25] 
is by Sophie May. The half dozen stories 
show a considerable knowledge of child na- 
ture as well as of how to reach it effectively. 
Here, too, are some glowing pictures. —-An- 
other book is Boys in Clover [$1.25], by Penn 
Shirley, which is one continued story and one 
sure to be liked. Thesame artist, apparently, 
has decorated this volume. 


MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Prof. John Fiske’s admirable and success- 
ful history of the Beginnings of New England 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00] is out in an 
exquisite holiday edition, tastefully printed 
and bound and illustrated lavishly and strik- 
ingly. Its substance needs no comment, but 
the reader may well be reminded that its illus- 
trations contain portraits, pictures of historic 





THE CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS. 


By Esther Singleton. D 


buildings and landscapes, autograpbs, maps 
and every conceivable sort of appropriate ma- 
terial for its purpose, and the work is one of 
the most select as well as one of the most 
scholarly to be found. It will make a most 
welcome holiday gift in all cultured circles. 

Rev. L. P. Powell has edited a volume in 
which historic lore and artistic beauty are 
blended successfully. It is Historic [owns 
of New England (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3 50), 
and the cream of the reco:ds of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Portland, Plymouth, Newport, New 
Haven, etc., has been skimmed for the reader, 
who is also sure to be pleased with the por- 
traits, landscapes, etc., which the book con- 
tains. It is just the thing for a Christmas 
gift to a thoughtful boy or girl. 

The Century Company’s holiday edition of 
Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress [$1.50], to 
which Rev. H. R. Haweiis has supplied an in- 
troduction, contains over 120designs by George 
W. Frederick and Louis Rhead, as well as 
wide and picturesque borders in black and 
white to its pages. There are many ful! page 
illu: trations, and Sir Eigar Boehm’s statue of 
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Bunyan at Bedford is the frontispiece. The 
illustrative work is unique and remarkable. 
‘The artists have caught the spirit of the narra- 
tive wonderfully and have expressed it in a 
strikingly fresh, effective manner. This 
certainly is one of the most impressive edi- 
tions of the great allegory which ever has 
been issued. 

The Macmillans have brought out a very 
pretty edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford 
[$2.00], with a preface by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie and charming illustrations, mostly 
colored, by Hugh Thomson. The solid popu- 
larity of this novel will be greater in this edi- 
tion than ever.——The same house has issued 
James Lane Allen’s The Choir Invisible 
[$2.50] one of last year’s first favorites, in 
handsume form and with illustrations by Or- 
son Lowell. It will be a popular holiday gift, 

We doubt if such excel- 
lent descriptions of so many 
ot the great buildings of the 
world ever have been gath- 
ered into one volume as are 
contained in Turrets, Tow- 
ers and Temples (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00], edited 
by Esther Singleton. ‘The 
only such book which we 
recall was published long 
ago and in a most unwieldy 
form. Among the buildings 
described are St. Mark’s, 
Venice, the Tower of Lon. 
don, the Kremlin, the Pyra- 
mids, Windsor Castle, the 
Temples of Nikko, the 
Mosque of Hassan, West- 
minster Abbey, the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa and the 
Alhambra, and the descrip- 
tions are taken from the 
writings of Ruskin, Thack- 
eray, Hugo, Pierre Loti, 
J. A. Symonds, Amelia B. 
Edwards, de Amicis, A. J. 
C. Hare, Dean Stanley aud 
others. Different styles of 
structure, of course, are il- 
lustrated and some papers 
are purely descriptive, some 
are chatty and conversa- 
tional, as though extracts 
from letters. All are inter- 
esting and appropriate and 
a fine picture of each build- 
ing is furnished. The book 
will be a choice addition to 
the less costly volumes of 
holiday publications. 

The addition which Elis- 
abeth L. Cary has made to 
the literature of England’s 
famous poet laureate in 
her volume, Tennyson, His 
Home, His Friends and 
His Work [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.25), is 
important. The author has made a brief 
and comprehensive outline of the principal 
events in the poet’s life and has grouped 
with it a number of critiques upon his writ- 
ings from different sources, and an unpub- 
lished letter about Tennyson’s introduction 
to this country is included. The volume 
is freely and admirably illustrated, espe- 
cially with portraits of Tennyson and his 
special friends, and in type, paper, pictures, 
binding and all the details it will be accepted 
as one of the most complete and enjoyable 
holiday books of the year. It does not add 
much to what is known about its subject and 
does not include a great deal which other 
works contain. But it is an effective and 
handsome summary of what most people care 
for in regard to the great poet. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has given new form 
and new beauty to an old Christmas legend, 
The Lost Word [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], which teaches spiritual truth accept- 
ably and, as retold by him, is a choice piece of 
writing. It istastefully bound and illustrated. 
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— Andrew Lang has edited a volume, Cole- 
ridge {[Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25], in the 
series Selections from the Poets. There is a 
biographical and somewhat critical introduc- 
tion, and a number of selections from the 
poet’s works make an attractive volume. 
Patten Wilson has illustrated it in black and 
white with quaint and effective pictures. 

Marion Harland, in Where Ghosts Walk 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $2.50), undertakes the 
office of cicerune and guides her readers, with 
intelligence and friendly skill, through the 
old-time haunts of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Burns, Mary Tudor, Dr. Juhnson, Carlyle 
and a number of others famvuus in one or an- 
other age or country. The excellent picturcs 
which accompany her pages brighten her 
characterizations, and the book is at once 
scholarly and beautiful. It will take a high 
place in the list of holiday literature.—— 
Ships and Sailors (Stokes Co. $5.00], by R. F. 
Zogbaum and James Barnes, contains poems 
and songs dealing with many aspects of ma- 
rine life and a large number of illustrations 
in black ard white or colors, many of them 
full page pictures and admirably executed, 
and the whole forming one of the most charm- 
ingly illustrated works of recent times. — Cra- 
dle Songs of Many Nations [C. F. Summy 
Co. $1.00], compiled by Katherine W. Davis, 
is adapted to give much pleasure as an enter- 
tainment, as experience already has proved, 
and also has considerable interest and merit 
because of its portrayal of different national 
custums. We commend it. 


MISCELLANE US 


Mrs. Charlotte P. Stetson, in Women and 
Economics [Small, Maynard & Co. $1 50), 
has furnished a study of the economic condi- 
tions between men and women as a factur in 
social evolution. Her purpose is to show how 
some of the greatest evils which society has 
supposed to be inevitable are merely results 
of such arbitrary conditions which may be re- 
moved, and to encourage the work of removal 
by pointing cut that it has already been ac- 
complished in part. The book also is offered 
to stimulate women to realize their responsi- 
bilities, not only as individuals, bat in their 
relations to the other sex. The authcr is a 
profuund thinker and a vigorous writer; but 
her tendency is to make much out of !ittle, to 
take her subject, if possible, too serivusly. 
We do not lack appreciation of the importance 
of her theme, but she has expanded and elab- 
orated its treatment to such a degree that her 
book lacks something of desirable crispness 
and point. In the effort to be thorvugh she 
has fallen into the error of prolixity. The 
book seems to be composed largely of material 
used previously in the form of addresses, and 
conspicuous for a certain rhetorical character 
in the style. We commend the book and in 
dorse most of what it says, but thorough revi- 
sion would improve it. 

The F. A. Stokes Co. has issued what it 
calls a Chap Record [$100], designed by 
Adda S. Redding and evidently intended for 
young women. Its pages supply opportuni- 
ties for the recoid of acquaintance among 
young men, blanks being left to ba filled with 
names, dates, places and opinions. The open- 
ing page contains blanks for the insertion of 
the names of twelve most notable young men. 
It strikes us as rather a labored attempt to 
materialize a rather silly idea. But it is a neat 
and tasteful publication. 

The popularity of Edmond Kostand’s play, 
Cyrano de Bergerac ($1.00), has caused several 
translations of it to be made. Messrs. Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co. have published that by HH. ‘T. 
Kingsbury, in English verse, which Mr. Rich- 
ard Mansfield has accepted and is playing. It 
is just at present the most popular play on the 
stage, and could not have made its pr. sent 
impression were it not an unusual play. As 
Mr. Mansfield’s chosen version this «dition 
deserves special consideration. 

All who are planning Forefathes’ Day cele- 
brations [C. F. Sammy Co. 50 cents] may like 
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to look at two cantatas. One, The Pilgrim 
Fathers, is written by Rev. J. M. G. Owen and 
set to music by Thomas Facer. It is an Eng- 
lish production but obtainable here and is 
worth examination. Its prologue deals with 
the famous Hampton Court Conference cf 
King James [. with the theologians, and its 
three parts represent the Pilgrims at Scrooby, 
Leyden and Plymouth. The other, by Rev. 
J. Halsey, with music by Ernest Halsey, is 
The Mencf the Mayflower (J. Caurwen & Sons], 
and also is based upon the leading suggestions 
of their history. 


NOTES 


—— Dr. Busch’s Life of Bismarck is selling 
largely in this country, in spite of its high 
cost. 

—— Queen Margaret, of Italy, is putting her 
journal of recent years into shape for publica- 
tion. She has kept it carefully and is quite 
capable of producing from its pages an able 
and interesting volume. 

— Mr. Henry D. Noyes, of this city, has 
purchased The Eclectic Magazine and will 
continue it as a monthly edition of The Living 
Age. The latter also offers a new department 
devoted to books and authors. 


—— The American Statistical Association of 
Boston has transferred to the Boston Public 
Library its valuable collection of statistical 
works, of which many relate to foreign coun- 
tries. They are to be kept together. 


—— Miss Helen Hay, daughter of our pres- 
ent Secretary of State, is the writer of a vol- 
ume of poems which H. S. Stone & Cv. areabout 
to bring out, and which are said to be €xcep- 
tionally beau iful in both thought and form. 


— The Lothrop Company proposes to sell 
the original drawings of the pictures printed 
in Wide Awake during the years in which the 
company owned that once so popular maga- 
zine. ‘Their original cost was over $100,C00, 
They will soon be exhibited here in Boston 
befure their sal>. 


— The choice uf John Morley to write the 
life of Mr. Gladstune is received with various 
comments. Sume wonder how an agnostic 
can comprehe: d Gladstoue’s profcundly reli- 
gious side. But probably no one else knew 
well so many sides of Gladstone’s multi sided 
being, and he will make the work a literary 
success without doubt. 


Lit:rature says of the late Blanche 
Willis Howard— Madame von I'euff. 1—that her 
Guenn ‘remains not only a steadfastly pop- 
ular novel, but par excellence the finest ro- 
mance of Buston life and scenery by any Eng- 
lish-writing novelist.’’ True, and Rose i Char- 
litte dese1 ves to be spoken of similarly among 
novels relating to Acadia, which are not 
many, to be sure, but are rapidly growing in 
number. 
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A Taste of the Season’s Books 


The Wealth of the Philippines 


(From The Philippine Islands and Their 
People, by Prof. Dean C. Worcester.) 

The value of the forest products is enor- 
mous. Fine woods, useful for cabinet- 
making or building, are abundant; the 
nipa palm furnishes a valuable material 
for thatching and siding houses, and from 
the sap obtained by cutting off its blos- 
som stalk strong alcohol, of excellent 
quality, is readily obtained; there are 
many varieties of that most useful of 
plants, bamboo; the hard outer wood of 
the palma brava resists the action of 
water indefinitely, and the trunks are 
used not only for conducting streams of 
fresh water, but for piles under wharves; 
rattan of excellent quality is one of the 
important forest products, and is useful 
in many ways; in addition, there are 
gutta-percha, dammar, cinnamon, wax 
and gums of various sorts. The mineral 
wealth of the islands is great, although it 
has never been developed. There are 
extensive lignite beds in Cebu and Min- 
doro, and petroleum has been found in 
the former island. Gold exists in paying 
quantities in Luzon and Mindanao, while 
valuable deposits of iron and other min- 
erals have long been known. 

A number of difficulties have thus far 
prevented the development of these great 
natural resources. The most serious ob- 
stacle has been the hostile attitude of the 
Spanish Government, which has shown a 
disposition to check enterprise by all 
manner of legal quibblings, and to kill 
profits by levying exorbitant taxes. The 
lack not only of railroads, but of roads of 
ny description, has impeded communica- 
tion and transportation. Finally, the 
problem of securing good and cheap labor 
has not as yet been very satisfactorily 
solved. Many a time have I seen rice 
and sugar-cane spoiling in the field, for 
want of men to harvest them. 

The native is a philosopher. He works 
when obliged to, and rests whenever he 
can get an opportunity. His wants are 
so few, and nature has done so much for 
him, that he finds it possible to rest much 
of the time. Laborers must often be 
procured from a distance and it is usually 
necessary to pay them a considerable sum 
inadvance. Whether they would develop 
industry under improved conditions fe- 
mains to be seen. Should the islands 
come under the control of some progres- 
sive nation, great opportunities will open 
before the capitalist who has patience and 
enterprise enough to familiarize himself 
thoroughly with existing conditions and 
to overcome the obstacles which they 
present. 


Gladstone’s Regular Habits 


(From Mr. Gladstone, a Monograph by 
Sir Edward W. Hamilton.) 

His daily life was as regular as clock- 
work. Order and method, to which he 
attached the greatest importance “as a 
means of increasing power and efficiency 
for good,” he carried to great perfection. 
He was a pattern of tidiness. No book 
was out of its place in his room. There 
was never any litter on his table, and 
every drawer in it was arranged most nat- 
tily. He would resort to ingenious recon- 





structions of a sentence in order to avoid 
an erasure, and no blot was ever allowed 
to soil a page of his own letters. His 
papers were stowed away with unsur- 
passed neatness, and the muniment room, 
consisting of the fire-proof annex which 
he built a few years ago to his “sanctum” 
at Hawarden, will be the wonder and ad- 
miration of those who may some day have 
access to it. In that octagon chamber 
there will be found all the letters which 
he thought worth preserving out of his 
vast and varied correspondence, and also 
many memoranda and other papers of in- 
terest. The aggregate contents of the 
chamber must be enormous; indeed, he 
made a computation that the letters alone 
amounted more nearly to 100,000 than 
50,000. 





The Priceless Word 

(From The Lost Word, by Henry van 
Dyke.) 

John turned to Hermas, and his tone 
softened as he said: ‘‘My son, you have 
sinned deeper than you know. The word 
with which you parted so lightly is the 
keyword of all life and joy and peace. 
Without it the world has no meaning, and 
existence no rest, anddeath no refuge. It 
is the word that purifies love and com- 
forts grief, and keeps hope alive forever. 
It is the most precious thing that ear has 
ever heard, or mind has known, or heart 
has conceived. It is the name of him 
who has given us life and breath and all 
things richly to enjoy ; the name of him 
who, though we may forget him, never 
forgets us; the name of him who pities 
us as you pity your suffering child; the 
name of him who, though we wander far 
from him, seeks us in the wilderness, and 
sent his son, even as his son has sent me 
this night, to breathe again that forgotten 
name in the heart that is perishing with- 
out it. Listen, my son, listen with all 
your soul to the blessed name of God our 
Father.” 


“Old Bess” as Matchmaker 

(From The Uncalled, by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar.) 

Eliphalet looked at her and his heart 
leaped. He felt that the time had come 
to speak. 

“Miss Hester,’”’ he began, and the hat 
in his hand went round and round nerv- 
ously. 

‘“’Liphalet, fur goodness’ sake do lay 
yore hat on the table. You’ll ruin the 
band of it, an’ you make me as nervous 
asacat.”. .. 

“Old Bess is dead, Miss Hester; died 
last night o’ colic.” 

“Well, I thought there was somethin’ 
the matter with you. I’m mighty sorry 
to hear about the poor old creatur; but 
she’d served you a long while.” 

“That’s jest what set me a-thinkin’; 
she has served mea long while, an’ now 
she’s dead. Do you know what that 
means, Miss Hester? It means that 
we're a-gittin’ old, you an’ me. Do you 
know when I got old Bess? It was nigh 
thirty years ago; I used to ride her up to 
this door an’ tie her to that tree out there; 
it was a saplin’ then. An’ now she’s 
dead.” 





The man’s voice trembled and his lis- 
tener was strangely silent. 

“You know on what errands the old 
horse used to bring me,” he went on, 
“but it wasn’t to be—then. Hester,’ he 
rose, went over to her and looked down 
into her half-averted face, which went 
red and pale by turns. ‘Hester, ain’t 
we wasted time enough ?”’ 

There was a long pause before she lifted 
her face. ... 

He broke in upon her with something 
like youthful impetuosity. ‘After all 
these years,” he exclaimed, “an endurin’ 
love ought to be rewarded. Hester, I 
ain’t a-goin’ to take ‘no’ fur an answer. 
I’ve got lots o’ years o’ life in me yet—we 
both have—an’ I ain’t a-goin’ on with 
an empty home an’ an empty heart no 
longer.”’ 

‘“’Liphalet, you ain’t a young man no 
more, an’ I ain’t a young woman, an’ the 
Lord ”— 

“I don’t care ef I ain’t; an’ I don’t be- 
lieve in shovin’ everything off on the 
Lord.” 

‘’Liphalet!”’ 

“Hester!’’ This was love. 
arm around her and kissed her. ‘ You’re 
a-goin’ to say yes, ain’t you? You ain’t 
a-goin’ to send me away miserable? 
You’re adying to say yes, but you’re 
a-trying to force yoreself not to. Don’t.” 
He lifted her face as a young lover might 
and looked down into her eyes. ‘Is it 
yes?” 

“Well, ’Liphalet, it ’pears like you’re 
jest so pesterin’ that I’ve got to say yes. 
Yes, then.” 


It was a reproach. 
He put his 





The Irish in American Colonies 


(From The Romance of American Col- 
onization, by Dr. William Elliot Griffis.) 

From the year 1704 until our Revolu- 
tion, all classes of people from the north 
of Ireland, who refused to live under op- 
pression and bigotry, crossed the ocean 
to America. Indeed, it was hard to find 
ships enough to bring them over. In 
Philadelphia ten or twelve thousand of 
these splendid builders of a nation would 
come in a single year. Sometimes two or 
three ships would arrive in a day. The 
exodus was unusually great after 1720. 

Yet, as if the oppressed Irishman had 
not suffered enough, the system of evic- 
tion, which for over a century has cursed 
Ireland, began only three years before 
the battle of Lexington. The abominable 
system of raising the rents and basing the 
increase on the value of improvements 
was putintoforcein 1772. At least thirty 
thousand people, hating the very name of 
England and especially of English land- 
lords, left the Emerald Isle and within 
two years came to America. Most of 
these emigrants were not poor bog-trotters 
or potato. eaters who had lived in hovels, 
but were industrious, well-educated, 
thrifty, virtuous people of faith and char- 
acter. Of this great host many came to 
New England as early as 1715, and prob- 
ably as many as fifty thousand in all. 
Twice as many entered the Southern 
colonies, but the greater majority came 
to Pennsylvania and the middle region, 
whence, gradually, they scattered into all 
the colonies. At the breaking out of the 
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Revolutionary War the colonists from 
Ireland numbered not very far from a 
million people, a majority being Covenant- 
ers or “Scotch-Irish,” that is, Scottish- 
English-Huguenot-Dutch-Irish, a splendid 
composite. In all the thirteen colonies 
there were, in 1775, not quite three mil- 
lion souls, of which about one-half were 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line and one- 
half north of it. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Israel Zangwill will impress the most stolid 
man as clever, but those who detect beneath 
his satire and scorn the substratum of moral 
intensity, reminding one forcibly of the He- 
brew prophets of old, are probably less nu- 
merous. To put it otherwise, there will be 
many who will compare him with mocking, 
mordant Heine; there will be fewer who will 
compare him with Amos. Yet there is no 
tenet of his ancient fathers’ faith—Judaism, 
no sordid device of modern literature—his 
profession, and no debasing practice of the 
modern playwright or stage manager, which 
Mr. Zangwill conscientiously believes to be 
effete or vicious, that he fails to pierce with 
his dart of epigrammatic satire and wisdom. 

As a Jew he says: ‘“‘I want to see this Jew- 
‘ish problem solved. But it must be by the 
work of the best Jewish souls, by the best 
human hearts and minds. We must not leave 
the problem to be solved by the fools and 
blind drifters. I would welcome any solution 
of the great historic tragedy. If it would 
solve the problem, I am ready to live in Pal- 
estine or to die in the bosom of Rome. I 
feel no sympathy with a religion which lives 
on because it has not the courage to die.”’ 

As creator of literature and sensible of the 
allurements which successful dramatization 
of a novel holds out to the impecunious author, 
he declares that men of letters who permit the 
mutilation of their novels at the hands of 
stage carpenters, or who write plays down to 
the level of the materialistic code of the stage 
managers of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, are recreant to their art, themselves and 
their fellowmen. 

As a prospective playwright and as a thor- 
ough student of the history and philosophy of 
dramatic art, he has not the slightest hesita- 
tion in condemning almost in toto the whole 
product of English dramatic art written since 
the Elizabethan period. In Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann, Suderman and Rostand as au- 
thors, and Tolstoi as critic, he sees a return, on 
the Continent, to those verities which he holds 
are necessary for the highest dramatic art and 
the greatest benefit to society. Theideal play, 
he holds, must be lifelike, that is, depict the 
*‘essences’’ of life, yet without being real- 
istic. The spiritual quality of the artist will 
be revealed in the art of his selection, not in 
the wealth of detail. The play must have 
unity of time and purpose, and not do violence 
to probabilities or endeavor to teach too 
much in one sermon. Lastly, it must have 
vitalizing, uplifting, educating power if it has 
any warrant for existence. For Mr. Zangwill, 
while he is a devotee of beauty for its own 
sake up to a certain point, then instantly as- 
serts the old Hebraic, Puritan contention that 
simulation without stimulation is essentially 
evil. 

In personal appearance Mr. Zangwill is sui 
generis. Asa lecturer he does well for anov- 
ice, but the manner is as naught compared 
with the matter. He coruscates, he scintil- 
lates and he almost surfeits you with epigrams. 
The pudding soon resolves itself into “all 
plums.” Itisonly the next day that youareable 
to digest it, and then begin to see the depth of 
conviction and high moral purpose of it all. 
Never did Boston more need such stinging 
truth as Mr. Zangwill uttered last Friday at 
the Tremont Theater. With The Conquerors 
running at one of her leading theaters, and her 
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best dramatic critics as ever pandering to the 
counting-room and tempering their animad- 
versions with an eye to the windward for ad- 
vertising, it was time that this Jew should 
come to us from out of London and tell us how 
vulgar and tawdry a thing the modern drama 


has become. And the peculiar and striking 
fact is that a Jew should be the medium for 
denouncing the condition of affairs in Great 
Britain and the United States, which is charge- 
able chiefly to the sordidness and vulgarity of 
a theater trust of which Jews are the heads, 





In and Around Chicago 


A Reign of Vice 

The addresses of Rev. Dr. J. Q. A. Henry, 
before the ministers Monday morning, was a 
revelation of conditions in this city which few 
present were prepared to receive. Yet the 
proofs of the correctness of his statements 
were so clear, and the language in which they 
were set forth so guarded, that no one who 
listened could hesitate to admit their truthful- 
ness. The printing and circulation of corrupt- 
ing literature, of indecent pictures, the char- 
acter of the open saloon, the gambling house, 
and kindred evils, were described with a vivid- 
ness and definiteness which caused one to 
shudder at thought of the temptations to which 
the youth of the city, and strangers visiting it, 
are exposed. Against the special forms of sin 
which Dr. Henry uncovered there are laws 
which, if executed, would fill our prisons with 
criminals and put a stop to a vast deal of the 


abounding evil of the city. The worst of it all . 


is that it seems as if the municipal authorities 
were very largely in league with evildoers, 
and were receiving money to protect them. 
What Dr. Henry and the league which he 
represents are seeking to do is to enforce law 
and to create such a public sentiment as shall 
compel officials to do their duty in its strict en- 
forcement. A committee of 100 has been 
raised, representing all the denominations. 
With rallies held every week in different sec- 
tions of the city, as they have been this week, 
it would seem as if something might be done 
to tone up moral sentiment. 


The Congregational Club 

The meeting, Nov. 21, was a reception to 
President and Mrs. Eaton of Beloit. The ad- 
dress by President Eaton was a clear, attract- 


.ive and instructive review of present condi- 


tions in China, with such descriptions of cus- 
toms and traditions as time permitted, and 
such statements in reference to missionary 
work as those who composed the audience 
were anxious to hear. More and more appar- 
ent is the wisdom of sending abroad such 
deputations to the mission fields as that to 
which Dr. and Mrs. Eaton belonged. They 
cannot fail to produce fruit. The club adopted 
a minute in honor of the late William E. Hale, 
whose death is felt to be an almost irreparable 
loss to the moral and religious interests of the 
city. 


Leavitt Street's Anniversary 

Thirty years ago, Nov. 22, Leavitt Street 
Church was organized in a private house with 
forty-fivemembers. Tuesday evening last this 
thirtieth anniversary was observed by the 
present membership of the church. As far as 
possible the old members, living in other sec- 
tions of the Gity and in the suburbs, were 
brought together in the parlors of the church, 
where not less than 300 persons sat down to- 
gether around richly-laden tables, and after 
discharging. their duty there were treated to 
reminiscences of the past by such men as Dea- 
con Dewey of the Union Park Church and 
Deacon Shaw of Hinsdale. Excellent ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Moses Smith, the 
first pastor, Prof. H. M. Scott, who has often 
supplied the pulpit, and by Mrs. Moses Smith, 
whose efficient aid has contributed so much to 
the welfare of the church. It is a happy cir- 
cumstance that Dr. and Mrs. Smith are now 
living within the bounds of their old parish 
and are renewing their youth in helping for- 
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t 
ward its work. Dr. G. R. Merrill, the presen 
pastor, presided and read letters—not the least 
pleasant part of the exercises of the evening— 
from Dr. Albert Bushnell, Dr. G. H. Peake 
and Dr. T. P. Pradden, former pastors. The 
confidence felt in the present pastor and the 
unity which prevails in the membership prom- 
ise arapid growth and an era of great prosper- 
ity in the near future. 


An Important Pulpit Filled 

Congregationalists as well as Presbyterians, 
are interested in the successor of Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, now of Boston, in the Third Pres- 
byterian Church of Chicago, Dr. McCaughn 
of Toronto is the man who has assumed the 
burden of the work of this immense parish. 
He was installed Nov. 17. Dr. Gunsaulus 
of Plymouth Congregational Church preached 
the sermon and Dr. Withrow gave the charge 
to the people. Dr. Gunsaulus as a temporary 
supply has become a favorite with the congre- 
gation. Dr. McCaughn has been received 
with great cordiality and has an opportunity 
before him such as few men ever enjoy. 


Dr. Pearsons in a New Role 

During his visit to the city Dr. Withrow re- 
signed his presidency of the directors of the 
Presbyterian Hospital and Dr. Pearsons was 
unanimously chosen to fill the vacancy. He 
filled this office for the first five years after 
the hospital was founded, and did more, with- 
out doubt, than any one else to make the ex- 
istence of such an institution possible. He 
has given tens .of thousands of dollars to it, 
and secured still larger sums from others. It 
is altogether fitting that he should have the 
honor of being president, and with the assur- 
ance that he shall be relieved from all the 
burdens which ordinarily go with this office. 
The hospital has closed a prosperous year 
with about $20,000 in its treasury. 

FRANKLIN. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 25 


Mrs. J. H. DeForest of Japan, the leader, 
announced the death, in Auburndale, of Mrs. 
O. P. Allen, for many years a missionary in 
Harpoot, Turkey. The subject was the things 
to be remembered and those to be forgotten, 
the blessings as described in the 103d Psalm 
and the example of Paul, who, forgetting the 
things that were behind, pressed forward 
toward the mark. While we should remen- 
ber to be grateful for our blessings, we should 
also try to forget failures and discourage- 
ments. As special reasons for thanksgiving 
at the present time in the Japan Mission Mrs. 
De Forest mentioned the returning health of 
Miss Emily Brown of Kobe College, a large 
number of inquirers in the Hokkuado Dis- 
trict and the appointment of a Christian chap- 
lain for a prison in Tokyo. Mrs. R. P. Baker 
reported the improved health of Miss I. C. 
Pohl in Smyrna. 

Mrs. Pratt of Auburndale quoted from Mr. 
Morgan at Northfield, who said there were 
two words which should be used in trouble— 
Hallelujah (praise God) and Amen (I agree)— 
and told of a lady evangelist who is in the 
habit of kneeling and singing the Doxology in 
time of special joy or sorrow. 

Letters were read from Dr. Rose A. Bower 
of West Central Africa, describing the ingath- 
ering of the corn harvest by the natives, from 
Miss Ellen Stone of Bulgaria, who wrote of 
the difficulty of procuring a passport to go 
about on her teuring work, finally receiving it 
by special permission of the sultan, from 
Miss Isabel Miller, describing work in El 
Fuerte, Mex., from Miss Daughaday of Japan, 
showing the anxiety of some of the Japanese 
to know what of their customs would be pleas- 
ing to foreigners, in view of the change in 
treaties soon to be made. Mrs. Judson Smith 
spoke with much feeling of Mrs. Allen’s: more 
than forty years of arduous, successful mis- 
sionary labor. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SPECIAL TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





AST year arrangements were made whereby our subscribers could obtain an Improved 


Gram-o-phone on the installment plan—thus placing them in 


immediate enjoyment of the 


most wonderful, the most novel, the most varied, and altogether the most delightful Home 


Entertainment of which we have any knowledge. 


This plan proved so thoroughly satisfactory to the large number who took advantage of it that the arrangement 


is renewed for a limited period: 


(Cash price, $25.) Money refunded, less express charges, if instrument is not satisfactory and is returned immediately. 


$5.00 cash, $3.00 a month for seven months. 


Records as wanted, 50 cents each. 


The Improved Gram-o-phone remains not simply best of all talking machines, but by far the best, being the only 


one whose reproductions of the human voice are natural and life-like, or that reproduces the full-tone quality of musica] 


instruments. 


The high character of its records has been carefully maintained, and the entertainment which they afford is high 


class in every 


particular. 


The records are practically indestructible, and are signed as proof of authenticity. 


Being 


made exclusively in its laboratories, the National Gram-o-phone Company is enabled to rigorously exclude anything that 


might be considered objectionable. 





All those who possess one cheerfully indorse the written comment of the Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW: 


‘‘The best thing of the kind I know of to entertain one’s family and friends.” 


IMPROVED fn. f7 0 He 
Tall] e ZON-O-PHONE 


AS A HOME ENTERTAINER. 


We desire, if possible, to convey to readers of Tur 
CONGREGATIONALIST something like an adequate idea of 
the Improved Gram.o-phone, an invention which The Ram’s 
Horn, of Chicago, calls 

“... The greatest contribution made by Science to the 
entertainment of the world.’ 

It is a difficult thing to do, because it seems simply in- 
credible that in one simple machine which a child can 
operate there should be combined not only the pleasure- 
giving qualities of all kinds of musical instruments, but 
the power to reproduce erery other sort of entertainment 
appealing to the ear. 


Such, however, is the 
Improved Gram-o-phone, 
of which The Churchman, 
of New York, says: 

“In the way of enter- 
tainment for the home, the 
inventive genius of the 19th 
centary has produced noth- 
ing so wonderful, so prac- 
tical, and in all respects so 
satisfactory. 

Judge for yourself. Take 
for instance the following 
as one of a hundred pre- 
grammes : 





Price, $25. 





Be. SR tbnndad ec cthesescdhsccsudaedaaalens The Commodore Polka 
By W. Paris Chambers, the Wonderful Cornetist. 
Be or ek ch <b bnbddedis 906 cdbad dodiacseesse ** Marching Thro’ Georgia” 
By John Tyrell. 
Be IIIT sind pac dhabcsdabhecta csevesucebecdonnenene “Enjoy Yourself” 
Messrs. Cullen and Collins. 
seta nksiavccesscchvsnsscacacetssdseteenabasancbaenes Wagner 
By the Banda Rosa, the most famous band of Italy. 
Gp sere was endveisesccccccccccescscccscs A Negro Funeral Sermon 
By George Graham. 
6. Clarinet Solo............... La Sonambula 
Some prominent peo- By A. P. Stedgler. many years soloist 
ple aod a have made of Gilmore’s Band. 
records for the Gram- 7. Soprano Solo.............- Staccato Polka 
o-phone : By Miss Virginia Powell Goodwin. 


8. Trombone Solo...Love Thoughts Waltz 
By Arthur W. Pryor, trombone soloist 
of Sousa’s Band 
“A Flag Without a Stain,” 
Diamond Quartette 


Joe Jefferson 
Maggie Mitchell 
c. M. etd 
T. DeWitt Talmage 
Jessie Bartlett Davis 9. 


Ada Rehan 


Mme. senouestek 10. Orchestra Selection..The Pomona Waltz 
Robert Ingersoll 11, The Crack Regiment.......Sousa’s Band 
W.H. Crane , . 

M il P. Wilder 12. The Lord’s Prayer.and XXIII Psalm. 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
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Not in any sense imitations. 

The marvelous harmony of Sousa’s 
Band. 

The si'ver strains of the cornet. 

The * plunk-plunk ” of the banjo. 

The mellow tones of the trombone. 

The spirit stirring rattle of drum. 

The ear-piercing tones of the fife. 

The resonant quality of the xylo- 
phone. 

The sonorous voice o: Chauncey M. 
Depew. 

he staccato utterances of Dr. Tal 
mage. 

The inimitable idiom of Jefferson's 
Rip Van Winkle. 

All as natural as life itself 
—these performances being 
nothing less than ACTUAL 
REPRODUCTIONS. 


It is already an acknowledged 
feature in the homes of the 
wealthy and refined. 

Do not confound the work of the Improved Gram-c-phone 
with the unnatural noises you may have heard from the 
earlier talking machines. The five great soloists of Sousa’s 
Band unite in a letter saying: 

“We consider the Improved Gram-o phone the ONLY 
talking machine which perfectly reproduces the true tone 
quality of our respective instruments.” 

It has by actual test been heard in every part of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the largest auditorium in New 
York ; its cornet solos two miles. 

In its construction everything has been subordinated to its 
one object — entertainment, of the bestand most varied kind. 
No provision has been made for “‘talking into it,” experi- 
ence having shown that amateur records are never anything 
more than a curiosity. To be satisfactory they must be the 
work of experts. All our records are consequently made in 
our own laboratorieson FLAT INDESTRUCTIBLE DISCS 
from genuine performances by the most celebrated instru- 
mentalists, bands, singers, actors, and orators in the world. 
As proof of their authenticity all but a few of the earliest 
ones are SIGNED. Among them are the following : 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Joseph Jefferson, 
Gov. Frank Black, Ada Rehan, 


General Booth, Mme. Janauschek, 


Dwight L. Moody. Maggie Mitchell, 
Rev. T. DeWitt —— William H. Crane, 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Marshall P. Wilder, 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, H. C, Barnab>e, 
The leading soloists of Sousa’s Band, 

The Manager of the Banda Rosa, and hundreds of others. 


Special Concession 


To subscribers to THE CONGREGATIONALIST the Im- 
roved Gram-o-phone will, for a short time, be sold on the 
nstallment plan—$5.00 cash, $3.00 a month for seven 

months; records as wanted, 50 cents. Money refunded, less 
express charges, if instrument is not satisfactory and is re- 
turned immediately. 


NATIONAL GRAM-O0-PHONE COMPANY, 


874 Broadway, New York. 





Signed Records by 
Jefferson — Depew— Moody. 
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From Day to Day | 
Passages from the Bible for every day in 
the year, in English, French, German 
and Italian. By THEODORA W. WOOL- 
SEY. 16mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. 
God’s Light 
As It Came to Me. Cloth, $1.00. 
Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs 
By Mary W. TILEsTON. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. White and gold, $1.25. 


Mrs. Tileston’s Other Books 


Quiet Hours. 
ume. i16mo, cloth, $1 


Sursum Corda. Hymns of Comfort. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Blessed Life. 


1é6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sunshine in the Soul. 


16mo. 


Two series in one vol- 


pO, 


Favorite Hymns. 


i6mo, cloth, 


$1.00. White and gold, $1.25. 

Tender and True. Poems of Love. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. White and gold, 
$1.25. 


Lilian Whiting’s Books 
The World Beautiful. First, 


Second 


and Third Series. 16mo, cloth, each, 
$1.00 ; white and gold, $1.25. 
After Her Death. i6mo, cloth, $1.00; 


white and gold, $1.25. 


From Dreamland Sent. A Volume of 
Poems. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Catalogue of Three Hundred Books for 
Young People and Illustrated Holiday Cata 
logue mailed on applic ation. 


LITTLE, BROWN & GO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


sth * QUARTETTE * i 


OF 


BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By four of our most popular writers: 
SOPHIE MAY’S 
SANTA CLAUS ON SNOW SHOES. 
LILY F. WESSELHOEFT’S 
OLD SULTAN’S THANKSGIVING. 
PENN SHIRLEY’S 
BOYS IN CLOVER, 
A. G. PLYMPTON’S 
GERALD AND GERALDINE. 
On fine paper, new type, each book has 


eight elegant colored plates, beautifully bound. 
Price $1.25 each. 


Complete Set, 25 vols. . : : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


| introductions and notes. 


| The paper is a fine English finish, and the 


| The yolumes are printed on deckle-edge laid paper, and bound with flat backs, gilt 


Complete Sets, 48 vols., cloth. 
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FOR HOME 


OP PBD DDD DPD 





Our new series of carefully written and finely illustrated books, for 
home and school reading, have secured the warmest commendations from 
the religious and secular press, as well as discriminating readers every- 
where, because they are notable books, strong in character, lofty in purpose, 
and without a word or suggestion to offend even the most scrupulous, 

They abound in fascinating incidents and are rich in historical anec- 
dotes and events, cleverly woven into well-told stories, which command the 
attention of every reader. 

Their titles indicate the general drift of each book. 

saa | Meco OF ’'76.”’ | ‘‘ KATRINA.’’ 
By Amy E. BLancuarp., Illustrated by Ida | By Exten Doucias Decanp. Mustrated by 
Waugh. 331 pp. Cloth. $1.50. Alice Barber Stephens. 340 pp. Cloth. $1.50 

“ LOST IN NICARAGU. 


By Hezexktan borrentenitn. 
295 pp. Cloth. 


@ « TWO YOUNG PATRIOTS.” | 
Tomutnson. Illustrated by H.I 
366 pp. Cloth. $1.§0. | by H. Burgess. 
| ‘A SON OF THE REVOLUTION.” 
By Evsrince S. Brooks. _ Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merriil. 301 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


By Everett T. Tilustrated 
has. Copeland. $1.50 


‘A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION.” 
By Cuas. Lepyarp Norton. Illustrated by | 


Frank O. Small. 300 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
| “THE M. M. C.’? A Story of the 
“ THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO.” Great Rockies. 
By Wm. Dryspace. Illustrated by Chas. 3y CHARLOTTE M. Varze. Illustrated by 
Copeland. 352 pp. Cloth. $1.50. Sears Gallagher. 232 pp. Cloth. $1.00 
‘* ROMANCE OF AMERICAN COL- | “THE ALLAN BOOKS.” For Little 
ONIZATION.”’ | People. 


Edited by Miss Lucy WHkELocK. 400 illus- 


By Wo. Ectiot Grirris. Illustrated by Frank 
trations. 10 vols. ina box. $2.50. 


T. Merrill. 295 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
For Sale by Booksellers Everywhere. 
Send tous for fully illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. . Boston and Chicago. 


: 
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The Finest Edition of the Waverley Novels Ever Published 
ANDREW LANG EDITION 





BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


The text will be reprinted from the author’s favorite editién, and will contain all of his 
To these will be added New Introductions, Notes and Glossaries by 
the world renowned critic and author, Andrew Lang, who has had the co-operation of the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbottsford, the great-granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott, in preparing 
this edition, and who has had access to all of the manuscript and other material now at 
Abbotsford, so that many new points of interest will be in this edition. 
This edition will also excel all previous editions in points of artistic merit. The illustrations 
will consist of One Hundred and Thirty Etchings from original designs by some of the 
most distinguished artists in the world. 
Among the artists and etchers whose work will appear in this edition may be mentioned the 
following: 
Artists: SIR J. E. 
AD. LALAUZE; 
H. MACBETH RAEBURN; 


R. W. MACBETH, A. R. A.; SIR GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A.; 
Etchers: R. W. MACBETH, A, k.A,; 
H. C. MANESSE; P. TEYSSONNIERES. 


Cloth, gilt tops. 


MILLAIS, BART., R. A.; 
LOCKHART BOGLE; GORDON BROWN. 
HENRI LEFORT; AD. LALAUZE; 


abet is the best. 


vided, each volume 1.50 


Sold in complete sets or separate works d 
37.50 


ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITIONS 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott 
With New Introductions, Notes and Glossaries, by ANDREW LANG 

This edition will also excel all proviens editions in points of artistic merit. The illustrations 
will consist of Two Hundred and Fifty Etchings from original designs by some of the most 
distinguished artists in the world, printed on Japanese paper. 
$ 1.50 

° 72.00 

Specimen pages ond illustrations of each ‘edition of the Wav extey Novels will be sent postpaid 

on application. 


tops, size talli6mo. Sold in complete sets or separate works, at per vol., 


Shalesponews Works, 12 vols., cloth, gilt W. M. Thackeray’s Works, 20 vols., 
p Ed. om | ON a tite aac @ Se cloth, gilt top. . $30.00 

| Gorge Eliot’s Works, 24 vols., cloth, harles Dickens’ Works, 30 vois., cloth, 
| _ gilt te 36.00 gilt Ay 45.00 

Vv ue cor ‘Hugo’ s » Works, 16 vols., c joth, gilt Jo uskin’s Works, 26 vols, cloth, gilt 
° 24.00 - ° 39.00 


BIBLE STORIES 


By Miss MAry A. LATHBURY with intro- | 
duction by BisHor VINCENT. Large type | 
on fine paper. Elegant Colored plates. | 
Beautifully bound. 

CHILD’S STORY OF BIBLE. 

24 colored plates, price $2.00. 


BIBLE HEROES. 
12 colored plates, price $1.25. | 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 
12 colored plates, price $1.25. 


“ There are many mothers who wish to read the Bible | 
to their children who need just this book because they 
lack the power of selection. Miss Lathbury has this 
power, and has chosen these Bible stories well.”—T7he | 
Outlook. | 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & 60., bites, 


BOSTON. 


top 
wm. H. ‘Peeeneits reat, 16 vols.,-cloth, gilt top oe ° $24.00 


Special Catalogue sent postpaid upon application. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addt- 
tional instruction in New ——_ Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Aug. 31, 9 4. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 


New YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For cians CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


28d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits to leading 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
SAMUBL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 











“Time Flies.” 


MAS Dialogue and Music. 
CHRISTMAS GEMS. Ten Sweet Original Carols. 
WONDERFUL LOVE. Mason’s Christmas Annual. 
All three, 6 stamps. 


| W. L. MASON, 170 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHRIST 





Sample of each, 3 2-cent stamps. 
POULTRY PAPER, illus’d, 20 page* 
25cts. per year. 4 montis 

trial 10 cts. Sample Free. rn page practica! 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers 
Boo x mone 10cts. Catalogue of poultry 
ree. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.¥ 








anid how to et up Fascinn Pieces to —_ 
ny Soboat nterta inment~all 100 
P. B. MYEKS, 85 John 8t., N. ¥ 
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A.C. McCLURG & CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 
OF CONTINUING VALUE 


UPTON’S HANDBOOKS ON MUSIC. 


By GeorGE P. UpTon. 


** Like the valuable art handbooks of Mrs. Jameson, 
these volumes contain a world of interesting informa- 
tion, indispensable to critics and art amateurs.” — Public 
Opinion, New York 


The Standard Operas. 12mo, flex. Cloth - $1.50 
The Standard Oratorios. s * s 6= 5.80 
The Standard Cantatas. ee ss . 1.50 
The Standard Symphonies. ‘‘ “ew «1.50 


BISHOP SPALDING’S WORKS. 
By Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 


“Bishop Spalding comes nearer being an essayist in 
education than any other American.’”—/ournal of Edu- 
cation, Boston. 


Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education. 

12mo - - ~ - - > - ~ $1.00 
Education and the Higher Life. 12mo - = 1.00 
Things of the Mind. 12mo - + . 1.00 
Means and Ends of Education. 12mo - = 1.00 


TOPELIUS’ ‘* THE SURGEON’S 
STORIES.”’ 


Translated from the Swedish of Prof. Z. 

TOPELIUS. 12mo. 75 centsa volume. The 

6 vols., in a neat box, $4.50. 

“As many of Scott’s novels give vivid and truthful 
pictures of English history, so these stories present a 
galaxy of historical portraits more lifelike than any 
drawn by the historian.”— The San Francisco Chronicle. 


Times of Gustaf Adolf. 

Times of Battle and of Rest. 

Times of Charles XII. 

Times of Frederick I. 

Times of Linnzus. 

Times of Alchemy. 
GROUND ARMS! 

The Story of a Life. A Romance of Euro- 
pean War. By Baroness BERTHA VON 
SuTTNER. Translated from the German 
by Alice Asbury Abbott. A new edition. 
12me, $1.00 
“The most eloquent So oy for universal peace we 

e 


have read in years. ... story is one of the strong- 
est works of fiction of the present decade.’’—7he Arena. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS. 
By MAkry FIsHER. 12m0, $1.25. 


NATIONAL EPICS. 
By KATE MILNER RABB. 12mo, $1.50. 


CHRISTIANITY : THE WORLD- 
RELIGION. 
By Rev. JoHN HENRY BARROWS. Large 


12mo, $1.50. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE., 
By Rev. JoHN HENRY BARROws. Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


EATING AND DRINKING. 
By Dr. ALBERT H. Hoy. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE LAW OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 
By THomson JAY Hupson. (Fifteenth Edi- 
tion.) 12mo, $1.50. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE FUTURE LIFE. 


By THOMSON JAY HupDSON. 12mo, $1.50. 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the Hon. Isaac N. ARNOLD. With an 
Introduction by the Hon. E. B. Washburne. 
Steel Portrait. 8vo, $1.50. 


AUDIENCES. 
A Few Suggestions to those who Look and 
Listen. By FLORENCE P. HoLpEN. IIlus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.00. 


THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS 
FRANCOISE KRASINSKA, 

Great Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. 
Translated from the Polish by KAsImiIrn 
DzIEKONSKA. With portrait and other il- 
lustrationz. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 





NEW BOOKS 


A NEW VOLUME BY MRB. LATIMER. 


MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. With 
numerous and carefully selected portraits 
of the principal personages of the time. 
8v0, $2 50, 

Mrs. Latimer has succeeded in making the great his- 
torical event of the X VIIL. century stand out in luminous 
clearness, fixing itself upon the reader’s mind like a 
photograph. 

Uniform with the above, and by the same author. 

France in the 19th Century; Russia and Turkey 
in the 19th Century; England in the 19th Cen- 
tury; Euro in Africa in the 19th Century ; 
Italy in the 19th Century; Spain in the 19th 
Century. 

A NEW VOLUME BY MRS. GRISWOLD. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF RECENT 
AUTHORS. 
By HattTIE Tyna GRIsSwoLp. With a hand- 
some and carefully selected portrait of each 
author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Sympathetic and appreciative monographs on the 
following recent authors: Pennyson, Kenan, Darwin, 
Matthew Arnold, Du Maurier, Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, 
Huxley, Mrs. Stowe, Stevenson, Howells, Louisa M. 
Alcott, Tolstoi, Kipling, Christina Rossetti, Thoreau, 
Bayard Taylor, Barrie. 


By the same author and uniform with the above (but laeking 
portraits). 


Home Life of Great Authors. 12mo. 


A NEW VOLUME BY M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 
A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 12mo, $1.25. 

A charming story of the American Revolution. Un- 
like the author's former works, the scenes of which 
were laid in Medieval Russia, this new novel is cast in 
Massachusetts, and tells the love story of a patriot sol- 
dier and his Tory sweetheart. 

By the same author. 


On the Red Staircase. An Imperial Lover. 
A NEW STORY BY MISS KINKE AD. 
FLORIDA ALEXANDER. 

A Kentucky Girl. By ELEANOR TALBOT 

KINKEAD. 12mo, $1.00. 


The best of the author’s tales of the South. A story 
of a brave, beautiful and attractive girl, written in ex- 
quisite English and with a flavor of delicate humor. 


A NEW “TALE FROM FOREIGN LANDS.” 
MARIA FELICIA. 

A Story of Bohemian Love. By CAROLINE 
SvETLA. ‘Translated from the Bohemian by 
Antonie Krejsa. (‘‘ Tales from Foreign 
Lands’”’ Series). 16mo, $1.00. 

A delightful story thoroughly sustaining the high and 
unique reputation of the series. The author, Caroline 
Svetia, though regarded as the George Eliot of Bohe- 
mia, has thus far, we believe, remained unknown to 
English readers. 

Previous volumes of this Series are: 
Memories, Graziella, Marie, Madeleine, Marianela, 
Cousin Phillis, Karine. 

A NEW COMPILATION BY MR. MORTON. 
LOVE IN EPIGRAM. 


— by FREDERICK W. MorRTON. 16mo, 
1.00. 


The collection of epigrams embraces writers ancient 
and modern, classical and popular, in poetry and prose. 


Uniform with the above, and by the same compiler. 
Men in Epigram. Woman in Epigram. 
NEW JUVENILES. 

THE beac’ pamela 


ss ta ZOLLINGER. Illustrated. 12mo, 
1.25. 


An interesting juvenile written in an unusual vein. 
The brave little widow’s management of her seven boys, 
their patience and cheerfulness amidst poverty, are de- 
lightfully and instructively portrayed. 


GENERAL NELSON’S SCOUT. 
By ane A. Duny. Illustrated. 12mo, 
1,25. 


A book of the Civil War for boys. 
“tis strong and swift in movement, and earnest in 
spirit.”— The Chicago Chronicle. 


SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY. 

By EFFic W. MERRIMAN. Illus. 12mo, $1.25. 

This story relates in most interesting fashion the ex- 
periences of two waifs, a brother and sister, who were 
“bound out” after their parents died. Bad treatment 
makes the boy run away to the city, where he falls in 
with the title character, a sort of juvenile Mark Tapley, 
who is entirely new to fiction. 


THREE FRESHMEN. 
By JEssIE ANDERSON CHASE. 12mo, $1.00. 
oe gtr story of college days. 

“A b eezy book, different as can well be imagined 
from stories of young men at college. The story is rec- 
ommended for ight and joyous reading, and for its lit- 
erary quality.”—7he Chicago Times-Herald. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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The Macmillan Company 


ANNOUNCE THE 
6TH AND CHEAPER EDITION 


The Gospel for 


An Age of Doubt 


By the Rev. HENRY VAN Dyke, Pastor 
of “The Brick Church,” New York. 
Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching, 
1896. I12mo, cloth, $1.25 
“It is the best one of a very few books Il 

should venture to put into the hands of a 

young man troubled by doubts.”—JAmeEs O, 
URRAY, D. D., Dean of Princeton Univer- 

sity. 

“The most vital, suggestive, helpful book 
we know in the whole range of theological 
writing at this period.””—The Times. 


PAUL: 


The Man, the Missionary and the 
Teacher 
By ORELLO CONE, D. D., author of 

“Gospel Criticism and _ Historical 

Christianity,” ‘‘The Gospel and Its 

Earliest Interpretations,” ete. 

Cloth, crown Svo, $2.00 

** Among the many treatises on Paulinism 
published of recent years this book takes a 
high yp In the present writer's judg- 
ment it surpasses all others written in Eng- 
lish in acumen and vigor.’’— The Church. 

“ The picture which he gives us of the man 
and the interpretation which he gives us of 
his teachings are the most accurate, trust- 
worthy and scholarly which have yet been 
presented to the world.’’—Universalist Leader. 


The Hope of 
Immortality 


An essay incorporating the lectures de- 
livered before the University of Cam- 
bridge on the foundation of the Rev. 
John Hulse, 1897-1898, by the Rev. J. 
E. C. WELLDON, M. A., Translator of 
Aristotle’s “ Ethics,” “ Politics,” ete. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
‘*TIn clearness as in candor the book merits 
high praise, and to these virtues is added that 
of a style simple, direct and forcible... al- 
ways interesting—it is eminently readable 
and useful.””— The Expositor. 
“Comprehensive and thorough. . . . An 
admirahly clear and full summary of the ar- 
gument for immortality.’’—The Interior. 


The Divine Drama 


The Manifestation of God in the 
Universe 


By GRANVILLE ROSS PIKE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 

‘*A book of marked originality and merit 
. . . itis the ripe fruit of a mind both devel- 
oped and philosophical.... Mr. Pike has 
thoroughly thought out his subject with the 
happy effect of luminous condensation and 
sententious expression.””—The Outlook. 

“ The style of the book is clear and simple, 
and it is written in a popular way that rivets 
the attention. Its greatest good, however, is 
the many lines of suggestive thought that it 

ae to the mind.’’—The Auburn Seminary 

view. 


Send for our Christmas Catalogue 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Nelson’s New Series | 
Teachers’ Bibles — 


CONTAIN 
**The Illustrated Bible Treasury,”’’ 
a New Indexed Bible Atlas, 
a New Combined Concordance 


to the Authorized 
and Revised 
Versions. 


350 Illustrations 


of Ancient Monu- 
ments, Scenes in 
Bible Lands, Ani- 
mals, Plants, An- 
tiquities, Coins, 
ete., are distrib 
uted through the 
Text of the Helps. 


— Independent 

















Th Pil im Teacher One of the very best Teachers’ Helps. Monthly, 
Christian Work says: * | 9T od 60 cts. a year. 50 cts. to schools. 
: “It is hardly —— — a ‘ Including the new Home Study Edition. 
ner, more complete and more satisfactory | @# Th Pil i | Senior, Intermediate, and Junior Grades. 
in the way of a Bible for the use of teachers C i TIM uarter ICS Music edition, 5 cts. ; without, 4 cts.; covers 
and Bible students could be devised.” omitted, 3 cts. Notice our music. 
Look through the Index; it shows ata The Little Pilgrim A weekly primary lesson help and story paper com- 
glance what there is in the book and bined. 5 cts. a quarter. In colors, 
where it is. The authors’ names show 
. . \ ° e e Reduced in price to 21% cts. 
the quality of it. The Little Pilgrim Lesson Cards :* 
a quarter. Oae of the most 
PRICES FROM $1.25 to $7.00. In colors. A card for each lesson. popular primary helps. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, o ceipt of . 
‘ py tom Write ina hameidies bie, aielan eal The Wells rin Our great paper for young folks. 8 pages weekly. Size 
D 4 of Youth’s Companion. Y.P.S.C.E. Department, Reading 


sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers, For Young People Circle, «tc. 75 cts. a year; 50 cts. to schools. 


37 East 18th Street, New York. The Ma flowe The favorite paper for children. Weekly; printed in colors. 
y 6% cts. a quarter. 25 cts. a year. 


NEW BOOKS , 2 
PRO CHRISTO; The Story of a Royal Huguenot. Bible Lesson Picture Rol adr yl tea 


By Mrs. H. A. Clark. 335 pp. $1 25. I i i 1 
“It vividly sets forth the persecution and life of the arge pictures in colors. 


Huguenots.” Hevald and Presbyter. + 
NAOMI. By Chara B. Conant. 305 pp. 12mo. $1. Samples Free to any Sunday School Superintendent. 


“A storv of ondrous powe ad terest.” B "r. ! . ° ° 
JESSE: A'Story ~ rhe Tite a Christ a Papers Free for December to any school not using them. 
nette L. Noble. 220 pp. 12mo. 75 cts ie . 
“An attractive palatal, and elevating story.” THE PILGRIM HELPS are used by almost all the Congregational schools in 
A BOY OF TO-DAY. By Julia MacNair Wright. - the country. Are they used in your school? Try them for 1899! 
311 pp l2mo, $1. ‘Mrs. Wright's latest story and eich 


one of her best.” Omaha Christian Advocate. 

LUCY BROAD’S CHOICE. By A. M. Pickfora. BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 
435 pp. l2mo, $125. “A story every girl would en- 
joy reading.” Chitstian Nation. 


THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON. 45 jtiustr: - 
tions. 404 pp $1. “A book of marvellous hohner SSBSSVSVSVHSSSPSOEE_eS_'i 
Heart-Life Classics, 40 cts. each. 


Standard volumes in 
beautiful and attract- 
ive binding, uniform 
with “Daily Food.” 
Admirable for gifts. 


Daily Light. Morning. = Ss} = = ¢ an int ©) tt =5S) me ae 
( aily Light. Evening. Ly FOR 1899. 
Scripture Promises. Sees ees 


Jesus Only. 

Daily Food. |< a oe) od = OO - ) © © 

A Bag of Stories. ano M. A. PELOUBET. 

Helps Over Hard 

BY sag, This handsomely printed volume provides, as has its twenty four predecessors, 
Places—Girls. every student with a wealth of the clearest thoughts, the profoundest meditations, the 

















Seer. 


Se can Wont of brightest illustrations, and the latest expianations of the Sunday-School lessons. o 
, —_ The leading teachers of the world constantly study the Select Notes" with in 
-eep of Day. 
Line upon Line. 
a lly - 240 PAGES. CLOTH, PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID 
0 0 . 
Angel's Christmas. t xpectation Corner. 
Christie’s Ol t Organ. Heart-Life. Ww. A. WI! LDE & CO., BOSTON AND CHICACO 
Noody Loves Me. Jessica’s First Prayer. 
Olive’s Story. Imitation of Christ. 
Saved at Sea. Gold Dust. 
Wee Davie. Miss Toosey’s Mission. 
Young Men. With Christ. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Abide in Christ. 
The Biood of Jesus, Like Christ. 
Kept for the Master’s Use. Shepherd Psalm. 
Royal Commandments. Christian Living. 


American Tract Society,'0¥; 734 $t- 


BOSTON. 54 Bromfield 8t PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI, 420 Eim St CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Ave. 


= FRANCISOO, 637 Market St. | WEBSTER'S In its Various A tt ti . it M k the 
Christmas, 1898. |= HinternaTionaL] _ Chvicest_Gitt_for 


IN SANTA CLAUS’ LAND. Anew and attract It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
ive cantata. By SIDNEY A. SAUNDERS and HUBERT DICTIONARY word sought ; in accuracy of definition ; in effective 
P. MAIN. An original story. Avery desirable children’s methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 
entertainment. Price, 80 cts. per copy, postpaid. comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 

THE ROYAL CHILD. Christmas Service No. 20. use as a working dictionary. 

By Rev. ROBERT LowRyY. One of the best of Dr. Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 
Lowry’s. Price 5c., postpaid; $4 per 100, not 
prepaid. 

15 Selected Christmas Carols, 5 cents. 

Recitations for Christmas Time No. 9, 4 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. ShYCteé" 


creasing appreciation of its positive worth. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


New Books for the Holidays. 


Three new books by E. EVERETT GREEN, author of “ A Clerk of Oxford,” “ The Young 
Pioneers,” “Tom Tufton’s Travels,’ and other Historical Tales. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH. A story of the Struggle in America. With illustrations, 

and a map showing the scene of the war between the French and English. 8vo, cloth 


extra, $1.50. 


Based on the struggle of the French and Indians to keep the English from extending their colonies in America. 
It begins with the massacre of a settler’s family in Western Pennsylvania, but deals mainly with the siege of 
Quebec. The story introduces many historical incidents and personages. These incidents are made easy of remem- 
prance by their connection with the romance of the tale, and altogether is an interesting and instructive book. 


TOM TUFTON’S TOLL. A sequel to ‘‘Tom Tufton’s Travels.” With illustrations. 


8vo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


ESTHER’S CHARGE. With illustrations. Cloth extra, 8vo, $1.00. 


Three Books by HAROLD AVERY, sown ae Frank’s First Term,’ “ Soldiers of the 
ueen,”’ etc. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. Its Trials and Triumphs. With illustrations. 8vo, 


cloth extra, $1.25. 


“It is a natural, stirring. wholesome and amusing story about boys and their pranks and studies, and it will 


be well thumbed.”—7he Congregationalist. 


STOLEN OR STRAYED. A School Story. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 
THE DORMITORY FLAG. A School Story. With illustrations. Cloth extra, 8vo, $1.50. 


CHUMS AT LAST. A Tale of School 
Life. By A. ForsytH GRANT. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth extra, $1.00 
“There is exceptional brightiess and character... 

and certain incidents in the story render it highly ex- 

citing. It stands high among books of its class.”— The 

Standard. 

THE UNCHARTERED ISLAND. By 
SKELTON Kupporp, author of ‘“ Ham- 
mond’s Hard Lines,’ ete. With illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

A most cleverly told story. The way in which the 
search for the treasure is diverted from an unknown 
island to the vault in the old Abbey is most ingenious, 
and the interest is kept up all through the story. 
THE GREEN TOBY JUG and THE 

PRINCESS WHO LIVED OPPO- 

SITE. By Mrs. Epwin Houter. Iilus- 

trated. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

Delightful stories for children. 

bast plac d little narrative, prettily told and fully 
illustrated.”— Sunday-school Times. 

IN THE GRIP OF THE SPANIARD. 
By HERBERT HAYENS, author of ‘* Under 
the Lone Star,” ‘‘ [he British Legion,”’’ ete. 
With illustrations. Cloth extra, $1.50. 

A story of the struggle for independence in Venezuela 
under Bolivar. Full of adventure. 

A FIGHTER IN GREEN. A Tale of 
Algeria. By HERBERT HAYENS, author of 
**Under the Lone Star,” ‘* Clevely Sahib,” 
ete. With illustrations. Cloth extra, $1.50. 
A tale of the noes of Algeria by the French. 

Filled with heroic deeds and contains the romantic 

story of two brothers who fight on opposite sides in the 

struggle. 

OUR VOW. A Story for Children. By 
E. L. HAVERFIELD, author of ‘‘ On Trust,”’ 
ete. With illustrations. Cloth extra, $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or wil’ be sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Send for complete catalogue. 
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THE PIRATE'S GOLD. By Gorpon 
STABLES, M.D., C.M. A true story of 
hidden treasure. With illustrations. Cloth 
extra, 60 cents. 


“Not long ago a buried treasure was found on an 
island near the coast of Florida, and the author has 
imagined how it was put there and has worked into the 
narrative more or less which is known about some 
famous pirates. It is ashort but vigorous story and is 
entertaining.” — Congregationalist. 


KING ALFRED’S VIKING. A Story 
of the First English Fleet. By CHARLES 
W. WHISTLER. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


“Opens up new territory to bere by taking one 
clear back to the viking days of A. D. 800 and therea- 
bouts. The story is told in excellent manner, and the 
historical atmosphere seems to be accurate. Boys 
ought to feel exceptional interest in this tale. Every 
boy loves the vikings, but the latter too seldom appear 
in fiction.”— The Standard. 


THE WHITE NORTH. With Nordens- 
kiold, DeLong and Nansen. By M. Doue- 
LAS, anthor of ‘‘ Across Greenland’s Ice- 
fields,’ ‘‘ Breaking the Record,’ ete. With 
illustrations. Cloth extra, 120, 80 cents. 


ONE SUMMER BY THE SEA. By 
J. M. CALLWELL, author of ‘“ Durothy 
Arden,” “Timothy Tatters,’’ etc. With 
illustrations. Cloth extra, 8vo, $1.25, == 


THROUGH PERIL, TOIL AN 
PAIN. By Lucy TayLor, author of 
“Fritz of Prussia,’ “Going on Pilgrim- 
one. etc. With illustrations. Cloth extra, 
$1.50. 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK. 
Stories and Verses. Over 80 cuvlored illus- 
trations. Small quarto, 288 pages, $1.75. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


37 East 18th Street, New York. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


THE GENTLE ART OF PLEASING 


By ELIZABETH GLOVER. 16mo, cloth, decorated, 

The author’s thought during much association with 
young people has often been drawn towards the unpop- 
ular among their mates. She has noted that although 
keenly conscious of social exclusions, they seldom have 
ony. inkling of its reasons. Hence this little book, which 
is fovingly inscribeu to all who would unveil and adorn 
that individual beauty of soul sure to have been im- 
pressed by the hand of the Maker. 


JEFFERSON WILDRIDER 


A New England Story. fe ELIZABETH GLOVER. 
12mo, cloth decorated, gilt top, $1.25. 

A story treating New England life and character 
broadly, and with unusual discernment of the universal 
elements of human nature and the reciprocal influence 
of one character upon another. The author, with 
marked force and occasional touches of humor and 
genuine pathos, tells a story of intrinsic interest. 


A PURITAN WOOING 


A Tale of the Great Awakening in New England. 
1740-1750. By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The story of a courtship which involved the play of 
intense, fanatic, religious feeling, and the deep forces 
which master the human heart in its experience of the 
tender passion. Thelife of the period called the * Great 
Awakening” has never been previously touched in 
fiction. This book is a gateway into a fresh realm of 
al set life, full of startling changes and tragic 
8 ons. 


For sale by all Bookdealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 





THE PSALMS AND THEIR STORY 


By WILLIAM BE. BARTON, D. D. 


Tells the story of the life of the Jewish people, 
and in connection with each period considers the 
psalms which the period may have produced. It 
eovers more than a thousand years of Jewish his- 
tory, relating the tale of Israel’s rise, glory, and 
decline, and singing over the nation’s songs in echo 
of its various singers. It is the only modern book 
seat attempts to do this for readers of the English 

a. | 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF IT. 


From the Literary ‘7oerld. 

“ Among a!! che recent literature on the Psalms, 
we do not vecall anything exactly in the line of Dr. 
Barton’s work, or better fitted to interest and at 
the same time instruct the reverent Bible reader.” 
From the Outlook. 

‘‘Has done good service to the wide and widening 
circle of the laity who are interested in the literary 
study of the Bible.” 

From the Congregationalist. 

“These volumes will do good to a large and in- 
telligent body of readers,” 
From the Advance. 

“It suggests and illustrates a method of study 
which will make the Psalms almost a new book to 
the reader.” 

From the Chratian Endeavor World. 

“ Although the author disclaims all purpose of 
making a devotional book, many a fine suggestion 
for meditation is furnished by the way, now by an 
illuminating comment, and now by a brilliant title.” 

Two volumes, gilt top, in box, $2.50. A beauti- 
ful and appropriate holiday gift. We will send the 
set, postpaid, during December, for $2.00. 


The Pilgrim Press Fetter, 
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(iospel Teachings 








A new and exceedingly interesting 
course of lessons 


For Bible Classes. 


The use of these lessons quickens 
interest, increases attendance, and 
secures the best intellectual and 
spiritual results. 

Specimen Lessons free. 


Bible Study Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Sook 
Pilariinage 


CLOTH, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 


THE BooK OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a 
sumptuous quarto, printed on heavy 
coated paper, wide margins, uncut 
edges, and bound in white parchment 
paper. It gives a charming account of 
the very remarkable journey of the 
party of Congregationalists to the 
shrines of the Pilgrims in England 
and Holland in the summer of 1896, 
an event of peculiar significance with 
which every Congregationalist should 
be familiar. It contains over sixty 
illustrations, many of them full-page, 
and about seventy portraits of dis- 
tinguished men and women in Eng- 
land, to whom, as hosts, the Pilgrimage 
Party was indebted. In addition to 
this there are four group pictures of 
the party, including two of double- 
page size. There are over one hundred 
facsimile autographs, many of them of 
great interest, and including a charac- 
teristic letter of Ian Maclaren. The 
initial letters have been drawn by 
Ipsen, who also furnished designs for 
the title-page, frontispiece and finis. 


Published at $3.00, postpaid. 


We disposed of a small edition last year 
at the Christmas holidays, and propose to 
bind another edition this year. This will 
be IDENTICAL IN EVERY RESPECT 
with the THREE DOLLAR EDITION, 
and will be sold at 


$2.00 


each, postpaid. As the edition is limited 
we would advise early orders. The book 
was printed trom type and cannot be.re- 
produced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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BOOKS THAT LEAD. 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 


Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan 
Days, and of the Colonial and Pre-Revolu- 
tionary periods. By Epwin M. BACcon. 
12mo, 486 pp. Over 120 illustrations, $1.50. 


A thoroughly delightful narrative of personally con- 
ducted tours to some of the most important scenes in 
our country’s history. Historically accurate, abounding 
in incident, and told with all the skill of an accomplished 
raconteur. 


First Steps in the History of Our Country. 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., and A. M. Mowry, 
A.M. 316 pp., fully illustrated. 75 cents. 
A fascinating and forceful history, told in the lives 

and deeds of 39 great Americans, from Columbus to 

Edison. It centers every epoch upon representative 

personages, veritable history-makers. Full of anecdotes 

and telling illustrations. 


A History of the United States for Schools. 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., and A. M. Mowry, 
A.M. 8vo, 476 pp., 180 illustrations and 
maps. $1.00. 


Accurate in statement, clear and poets in style, pa 
triotic and unpartisan in spirit, this history bas found 
general acceptance in all sections of the country. 


A History of American Literature. 
By Prof. F. L. PATTEE, M. A., Penn. State 
College, 12mo0, 486 pp., $1.20. 
résumeé of our literature from colonial times 
to date; with brief biographies and critiques 
of 500 prominent authors. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Boston Super- 
visor, and Supt. CHARLES B. GILBERT. 
This new series of eight graded Readers is of superla- 

tive value in stimulating thought and creating taste. It 

gives a better idea of the world’s great literature, and 
more of it, than can be found anywhere else in the 
same space. Superbly illustrated. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 


By H. A. Howe, SeD., University of Denver, 
Col. 8vo, 356 pp. 200 illustrations and star 
maps. $1.75. 


The wonders of the heavens are described with vivid 
power and interest, 


The Praise Hymnary. 

By T. J. MorGAN, D. D., LL. D., W. A. May, 
and Pose M. Haynes. A beautiful new 
book of worship for churches, young people’s 
meetings, the Y. M. C. A., schools and col- 
leges. Octavo, 192 pp. 60 cents. 


Syria from the Saddle. 

By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. Delightful 
pen pictures of the Holy Land of today. 
Full of sparkle and local color. 318 pp. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. $1.50. 


The Silver Series of English Classics. 

Edited by ALEXANDER S. TWoMBLy, Prof. 
F. L. PATTER, and others. With Critical 
and Explanatory Notes. 14 volumes now 
ready. Prices 18 to 36 cents. 


These books constitute a little library of choice litera- 
ture in themselves. 


Poetry of the Seasons. 

Compiled by MAry I. Lovgsoy. Three hun- 

dred of the choicest short poems on nature 

by American and English poets. 336 pp. 

Exquisitely illustrated, with numerous text 

cuts and 4 beautiful full-page illustrations. 

75 cents. 

Braided Straws. 


By EvizaABeETH E. FouLkeg, author of “ Twi- 
light Stories.”” A bewitching collection of 
original stories and poems for little folks. 
A beautiful gift book. 136 pp. Daintily il- 
lustrated and bound. 50 cents. 


Through the Year. Books I. and II. 


By LILLIAN WALLACE and ANNA M. CLYDE. 
Egy stories and poems for children of eight 
elve, descriptive of nature’s changes, historical 
events, and national holidays in the procession of the 
months. Attractively illustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books ; 
Musical Instruction Books; Standard Literature. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW 


ENGLAND. 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. 
Containing numerous Portraits, Maps, 
Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints 
and other Historic Material. 8vo, $4.00; 
half calf, gilt top, or half-polished morocco, 
$6.25. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PAUL THE APOSTLE. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT, D. D., author of ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Christianity,’ ‘‘ The Theol- 
ogy of an Evolutionist,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
A clear and strong presentation of the vari- 
ous conceptions of God which have prevailed 
in organized Christianity, and a forcible state- 
ment of Paul’s gospel—that God is a father, 
giving life freely to all who will accept it. 


THE MAKING AND THE UN- 
MAKING OF THE PREACHER. 


Lectures delivered before the Divinity Stu- 
dents in Yale University. By WILLIAM 
JEWETY TUCKER, D. D., President of 
Dartmouth College. 12mo, $1.50. 

These lectures treat of the conditions of 
modern preaching, especially of the influences 
which are affecting the personality of the 
preacher. They are marked by wealth and 
clearness of thought, a lofty yet whully prac- 
tical ideal, an elevated spirit and unusual 
charm of style. 


AFTERNOONS IN THE COL- 
LEGE CHAPEL. 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, D.D., 
author of ‘‘Mornings in the College 
Chapel,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This volume is made up of brief addresses 
given by Dr. Peabudy at the Thursday — 
services which have been so attractive a fea- 
ture of college life at Harvard for several 
years. They are somewhat longer than the 
addresses in ‘‘ Mornings,’’ but have the same 
unusual intellectual, literary, and spiritual 

qualities which made that book so notable. 
The Expositor, of London, said: ‘*‘ No one of 
these addresses lacks completeness, distinct- 
ness, depth, dignity, or love.’’ 


THE STARLIGHT CALENDAR. 
Compiled by KATE SANBORN, who com- 
piled ‘‘A Year of Sunshine” and ‘The 
Rainbow Calendar.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Sanborn’s previous books are quite 
above the average of their class in literary 
excellence and judgment. To these she now 
adds “The Starlight Calendar,’’ completing 
the earthly series with a heavenly conclusion. 


THE MAGIC OF THE HORSE- 
SHOE, 
With Other Folk-Lore Notes. By RoBERT 
MEANS LAWRENCE, M.D. 8vo, $2.25. 


‘*A decidedly interesting and valuable vol- 
ume.’’—Beacon, Boston. 


‘*Folk-lore has been enriched by his la- 
bors.”—New York Times. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


A a month old baby desires to find a place in a small 
family where she may assist in housework. She will be 
bt 0 accept low wages for the sake of having her 

d with her. References are desired and full par- 
pre will be gre upon application to Mrs. t 
Deland, 76 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 





STRONG, capable and tidy young woman with 





This little tract has been 





The of immense service to bg 
fematic methods 
* Harris sie It was first wolishe ae an 
alt and attracted wit 
Method of } og Many le e oaitions of 
ing’”’ in its ngesent forms ve 
Giving 5:50" 98 coplen, 00” 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
WITH SPAIN. 


Cannon and Camera. 


Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American War 
in Cuba, Camp Life, and the Return of the Sol- 
diers. Described and iliustrated by J. UC. Hem- 
MENT. With over one hundred full-page pictures 
taken by the Author, and an index. Large 12mo., 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Foot=-Notes to Evolution. 


A Series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution of 
Life. By DAVID STARR JORDAN, Ph. D., Pres- 
ident of Leland stanford Junior University. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the World, 


From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898. 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M. A., sometime Scholar 
of Clare College. Cambridge ; Author of ‘A History 
of the British Empire,” “The British Empire in 
the Nineteenth Century,” “ Outlines of the World’s 
History,” ete. Uniform with ** Natural History,” 
“Astronomy,” and “The Historical Reference- 
Book.”’ Small 8vo. Half leather, $2.00. 

NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 
4 e . e 

Bible Stories in Bible Lan- 

guage. 

By EDWARD TUCKERMAN POTTER. New Edition, 
with an introduction by the “— Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, Bishop of New York ith new illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

In his introduction Bishop Potter says: *‘ Since this is 
a volume which aims to gather these Bible stories and 
to set them in their familiar language in clear and con- 
secutive form, it cannot but serve a good use and finda 
wide welcome. The earlier edition of this volume has 
received such a welcome, and now that it is asked for 


again lam sure that many readers and hearers, both oid 
and young, will be glad to possess it.’ 


The Hero of Erie. 


(Commodore ven g By JAMES BARNES, Author 
of *‘ Midshipman Farragut,” “Commodore Bain- 
bridge,” etc. A new volume in the ‘“ Young 
Heroes of Our Navy,” Series. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Paleface and Redskin, 


and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By F. ANSTEY. Author of “ Vice Versa,” etc., with 
many illustiations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


With the Black Prince. 


A Story of Adventure in the Fourteenth Century. 
By ILLIAM ©. STODDARD, author of “ Little 
Smoke,” ** Crowded out 0’ Crofield,” ‘‘On the Old 
Frontier; or, The Last Raid of the Iroquois,” ete. 
as. by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo. Cloth, 

0. 


The Pilot of the Mayflower. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. author of ‘‘ True 
© His Home,” “In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” 
“Zigzag Books,” ete. Illustrated by H. Winthrop 
Peirce and Others. 12mo. Cloth, 0. 


Success Against Odds; 


or, How an American Boy Made His Way. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. _ Illustrated by B. 
e160 Clinedinst. Uniform Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 


WAR 


+f cone for copy (free) of the Illustrated rot | Num- 
ber of APPLETONS’ MONTHLY BULLET 


*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or aa will 
be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the c ity 
will receive a hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College shoul be sent to the financial 
~ ny ny Me mn Sox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 

ent, Rev. Stephen B. 'L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms and in 
many languages. Contributions are oreat ty needed —s its 
vast wes ee e work among immigrants, in the 
and nav in the neglected regions “ rine South an an 
West. eadquarters at 10 East 23 New York. 
Louis Tag, treasurer. Gifts from perches’ and eastern 
New England should be sent to the Boston depository, 
54 Bromfield St., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district 
secretary; R. F. ‘Cummings, agent. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S Lhe hg Sootmey, He, 76 Ny 

Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 

ral and social con ttion of seamen. ‘jue. 

tains chaplains and yay ; promotes temperance 

bomes and boardin ing ho uses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides “iibraries tore Bn ny Ry 

pablighes the Sailor’s Magazine, Si and 


Sepetoutions 0 to sustain ite work are solicited, =~ 
to be made direct to 


remittances o uested 
the main amiss of th the society at New York. 
hor. W.'. Brrr, Senttarye 
Ww. 0. Brunoss, freasorer’”” 
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JUST PUBLISHED Oxford 


Large Type Edition) Teachers’ Bibles 
’} The Revised « Oxford 


Bible Ke 


Paper ’”’ 
With References Editions 
At prices from $1.25 upwards Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed 
The Dial, Chicago, says, January 16, 1898, 


The Sunday School Times, September 17, of the Oxford India-Paper Edition: 
“The climax of Bible-making. 1,624 pages in the 


1898, says: 
“ Probably a collection of more and richer ———- af - inch. A marvelous piece of book- 
making on India paper.”’ 
references for comparing Scripture with 
Scripture than has ever before been published 








Rev. Harlan P. Beach, D.D., says: 


eo ws 








“You have made the best edition of the Teachers’ Bible 


in a single volume.” better even than it was before.” 


DO DO DO cer Ped 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 





—_-- 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS srixcx" 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PUBLISHED NOV. 10 
Large Type Edition 


The American 
Revised Bible 


With the Readings and Renderings Pre- 
ferred by the 
AMERICAN REVISION COMPANIES 
Incorporated in the Text, and with 
COPYRIGHT MARGINAL REFERENCES 


Printed for the Universities of OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE 


AT PRICES FROM $1.25 UPWARDS 


Se i i a a 
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HANDBOOK 


oe FOR... 


1899 


NOW READY 


IT WILL CONTAIN 
PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics. 


centering around the Ten Commandments and the two Great Com- 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Centering ar 





These Bible readings are compiled by the editor who arranged last year’s series, which proved so 
peney with the constituency of The Congregationalis( and which, with other excellences of the Hand- 
00k, largely increased its circulation over previous years. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. 
DR. FAIRBAIRN’S PORTRAIT—the preacher before the coming International Council. 


The Congregationalist’s Handbook will have as usual a beautifully embellished cover 
WITHOUT ADVERTISING DEVICE 
and with blank space on the back for printing local church matter. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25. 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00. 


ace Each subscriber of this paper raf receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this 
office a postal card request with full address. 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 
FOR FOREFATHERS’ DAY 


No. 2—Ist Series, The Pilgrim Fathers. 
No. 34—4th Series, Forefathers’ Day. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


[HOUSEHOLD READING ~ 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many calls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes, 
We have a few books left and will fill 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 














HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 

Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. | 


price 25 cents 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














Dr. Munger’s Books. 


The Freedom of Faith. 


21st Impression. $1.50. 


The Appeal to Life. 
Sth Impression. $1.50. 


Lamps and Paths. 


12th Impression. $1.00. 


On the Threshold. 
31st Impression. $1.00. 


Whatever Dr. Munger writes—sermon, essay, 
talks to young folks—all is strong, clear, manly, 
inspi'ing, delightful to read and beautiful to re- 
member. 


“On the Threshold,” which is one of the most 
popular of bools for thoughtful young people, as 
well as one of the wisest and most interesting, has 
just been brought out in the Cambridge Classies 
in handsome style. Itisan admirable book fora gift. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


RINGS FOREVER BETHLEHEM’S HYMN 


New Xmas service by MARION West. Fine music by 
Emma Pitt and others. Sc. each. 


THE HOLY CHILD’S WELCOME, By Mrs. 
ATWOOD. For Primary. Se. each. 


THE HOFFMAN BIRTHDAY CARDS, 
4 Kinds. 25c. per dozen. 


CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS, 15c. 


ORDER OF SERVICE, No. I., No. Il. (or, 
Class Programs for the Sunday School Service). or 
Primary and Junior Departments. Price Se. each. 
18ec. per doz. $1.50 per hundred. 


PROMOTION EXERCISES, No I. and Ne. 
1i., From Primary to Junior and from Junior to 
Senior Department. By MR8. OTISATWOOD. Price 
Sec. each. 

PROMOTION DIPLOMA, Kindergarten to 
Primary Department, and Primary to Intermediate 
Department, Engraved on Cardboard. 10c¢. each. 

- per Doz. 

PRIMARY CERTIFICATE, Printed on Card- 
board. Se. each. 

PRIMARY CERTIFICATE, Printed on Paper. 
Be. each. 

“IN REMEMBRANCE,” A Memorial Service 
for members of the Sunday School who have died 
during the year. By Mrs. ATWoobd. Price Se. 
each. 18c. per doz. 

ANNIVERSARY SERVICE, May be used in 
eonnection with any public service. By MRS, ATWOOD, 
Price 2c. each. 18c. per doz. 


PRIMARY GRADUATING EXERCISE, 
By ISRAELP. BLACK. Price Sc. each. 


THE PRIMARY CLUSTER, By Lucy WHEEL 
ocK. Four Primary Exercises; one each for Easter, 
Children’s Day, arvest and Christmas. 1 vel. 

aper. Price lic. 

THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, LIFT UP 
THE CROSS, Two Motion Songs for Christmas. 
Be. each. 

(i All Lesson Helps, Quarterlies and Sunday School 

Requisites. Complete Catalogues and sample copies free. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 








134 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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The Christmas Number of 


cious 


sce, THE CENTURY 


. MAGAZINE £ 


‘ Lieut. Hobson’s | 


Own Story of the 
Ninking of the “Merrimac” 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE. 


and 


LIEUT. HOBSON. 


Captain Sigsbee’s Story of the Destruction of the “Maine” 


IEUTENANT HOBSON, THE HERO OF THE 


‘*MERRIMAC,”’ pegins in this number of ‘ THe CEN- 

TURY MAGAZINE” his graphic account of the sinking of 
the famous collier at Santiago, of the capture of himself and his 
men by Admiral Cervera, and their caperts ences in Spanish prisons. 
T hough he tells his story with becoming modesty, yet his narrative 
is ‘‘as interesting as ‘Robinson Crusoe.’’’ The account will be 
complete in three numbers of ‘‘ THE CENTURY.” 


Giggs SIGSBEE, COMMANDER of the 


«« MAINE,’ ‘fives a vivid description of the destruction 

of his ship in Havana Harbor—the act which en dingo 
the Spanish War. oo Sigsbee and Lieutenant Hobson will 
write only for ‘‘ THE CENTURY’s’’ SPANISH WAR SERIES. Sub- 
sequent papers will be contributed by Rear-Admirals Sampson and 
Schley, Commodore Philip, Captain Evans, Captain Taylor, 
Lieut.-Com. Wainwright, Captain Mahan, and others. 


The New Life of Alexander the Great 


now beginning in THE CENTURY, bids fair to rank with Prof. Sloane’s 
monumental *‘ Napoleon Bonaparte, ” which also first saw the light in THE 
CENTURY. Like Prof. Sloane, the author, Prof. Wheeler, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is not only a distinguished scholar, but, in the best sense, a man of 


the world, and his life of the great world-conqueror is written from the point 
of view of the nineteenth-century historian. The striking illustrations. by 
Castaigne, Louis Loeb, and others, will add much to the work’s popularity. 
With these are reproductions of rare coins and interesting sculptures. 


MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVEL OF THE CRUSADES 


“Via Crucis,” now beginning in THE CENTURY, may be expected to become 
one of this distinguished novelist’s most widely read stories. ‘‘A Romance 
of the Second Crusade” is an attractive sub-title, and no one writing an 


historical novel on this theme cou'd treat it with greater 
intimate knowledge than Mr. Crawford brings to the tas 
ment will contain a full-page picture by Louis Loeb. 


a or more 
install- 


“The Many-Sided Franklin,” by Paul Leicester Ford 


The author of ‘‘ The True George Washington” will contribute a series 
of separate papers dealing in an entertaining way with different character- 


istics of Franklin—‘‘ The Humorist,” ‘‘The Journalist,” etc.—all richly 
illustrated from rare prints and manuscripts. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 





A Colored Cover by J. J. Tissot, 
the eminent French illustrator of the 
Life of Christ, with a sketch, by the 
— himself, of ‘Christmas at Beth- 
ehem.”’ 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Poem, 
‘To a Magnolia Flower, illustrated 
and decorated by Albert Herter. 
Dr. Mitchell is one of the few writers 
equally skilled in prose and verse. 


THE ORIGINAL « ALICE IN WONDERLAND,” 


from a photograph, with many of Lewis Carroll’s most fascinating letters 
to little girls, will be welcomed by thousands who love the historian of 
Alice’s adventures, but know little of his pecular personality. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Story, 


“The Vizier of the Two-Horned 
Alexander,’ a humorous extrava- 
ganza in the author’s best manner. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S 
EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Extracts from his Private Journal. 
HEROES OF PEACE. 


Stories of Heroism in the Railway 
Service. 


A PIONEER BOYHOOD. 
Pictures of Western Life by Major 
J. B. Pond 


A Portrait, by Raeburn, 


of Mrs. Scott-Moncrieff, engraved by 
Timothy Cole, is one of the finest 
examples of this engraver’s work. 


Features 


NOTES OF A JOURNALIST, 
By Jacob A: Riis. 

HARNESSING THE NILE, 
By Ex-Consul-General Penfield. 

- THE NICARAGUA CANAL, 
By Capt. A. 8. Crowninshield,U.S.N. 
ON THE WAY TO THE POLE. 

The Wellman Expedition. 


Jacob A. Riis, 


the popular author of “ How the 
Other Half Lives,” contributes a 
seasonable story of tenement house 
life, ‘‘The Passing of Cat Alley,” 
with illustrations by Jay Hambidge. 


Uncle Riah’s Christmas Eve, 


by Ruth McEnery Stuart, with pic- 
tures by Edward Potthast. 


By the number and beauty of 
its illustrations, 


the Christmas CENTURY appeals ir- 
resistibly to every lover of art. 


to Come 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 


Stories by Ruth McEnery Stuart; 
Herford’sChild’ 3 Primerot Animals; 
Sketches by Edwards, Loomis, 
Butler, and others. 


‘“*LIFE BY THE 
NORTHERN LIGHTS.’’ 
Klondike pene, by Joaquin 


The Road’Twixt Heavenand Hell, 


THE CENTURY College Competition 
Prize Poem, by Anna Hempstead 
Branch, with rich pictorial embell- 
isbments by Henry McCarter. 


Other reminders of the season are 


‘Christmas Eve,”’ 
oy Ednah Proctor Clarke, for which 
axfield Parrish has drawn a double 
frontispiece, printed in tint; and 
A Christmas Ballad, 


a true story in verse, by Helen Gray 
Cone, illustrated by ‘ambi dge. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
of Tennyson, Carlyle, Browning, 
Henry George, Bret Harte, ete. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT 
On the Forgotten Millions. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Include Timothy Cole’s Engravings 
and Cecilia Beaux’s Portraits. 


Lhe Most Interesting Christmas Number Ever Issued 





FREE 


New yearly subscribers, who begin their subscriptions with the beautiful Christmas 
number, will receive a copy of the November number free (which begins the volume), and 
so get first chapters of all the above serials. 
or subscribe through dealers everywhere. 


Remit the price, $4.00, to the publishers, 
Don’t miss The Century this year. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club 

After dinner at the Hotel Brunswick the 
club last week discussed the question of the 
advisability of Protestant Christians abolish- 
ing certain sectarian differences and uniting 
in fewer and larger bodies representing fixed 
types of character or polity. After brisk and 
suggestive discussion, confined exclusively to 
the members, a vote was taken with a major- 
ity deprecating any such consolidation. 

The speaker of the evening, Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, followed with one of his best talks, 
reminiscences and exhortation blending. He 
believes that the Christian Church has not yet 
emerged from the militia stage of warfare 
against evil. When the “regulararmy ”’ stage 
comes the evangelization and conversion of 
the world will stride along. He looks for- 
ward to a time in the near future when men 
will have such a conception of their duties and 
privileges as custodians of wealth that no 
good cause will languish for lack of funds, 
and he cites President Eliot of Harvard as 
being equally optimistic. Not until men ac- 
tually believe that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive will the world be much better 
than itisnow. He tried to impress upon his 
hearers their duty in holding the Congrega- 
tional denomination fast to its ancient concep- 
tions respecting the dignity of the Christian 
ministry, and the importance of seeing to it 
that the clergyman is well educated and well 
sustained financially, as befits his calling. 


tHow the Churches Stood the Storm 

The Congregational churches made a eredit- 
able record last Sunday. At the Old South 
Dr. Gordon gave an extemporaneous talk to 
about fifty people in the morning, from the 
text, “Stormy winds fulfilling his word.” 
Berkeley Temple had a fair congregation, 
mostly of the weaker sex, and held aC. E. serv- 
ice in the evening. At Shawmut, about 
twenty-five people gathered and sang for an 
hour, and the Endeavorers held their meeting 
as usual. Mt. Vernon and Central held no 
service, though Dr. W. V. W. Davis of Pitts- 
field walked from Roxbury to preach at the 
latter. Park Street was closed in the morning, 
Dr. Withrow being ill at his home in Brook- 
line; in the evening about thirty-five people 
held a service under Rev. G. F. Stanton, a 
member. At Phillips, South Boston, the thirty 
people who gathered included two pastors, 
three deacons, two city missionaries and the 
chorister. Shawmut Chapel made a brilliant 
record, with eighty-eight in Sunday school, 
thirty-six at Christian Endeavor and forty-five 
at the evening preaching service. At Union 
over thirty persons heard an address from 
Mr. Loomis, and in the evening an Endeavor 
meeting was held. 

In the suburbs Walnut Avenue held a 
morning service with twenty-six; Central 
Church, Chelsea, held two services, twenty- 
seven attending in the morning. At Harvard 
Church, Brookline, twenty-five people gath- 
ered, and the assistant pastor, Mr. Sewall, 
preached a sermon. Pilgrim Church, Dor- 
chester, held two services, that in the morn- 
ing being carried on by a congregation of 
thirty-eight without the pastor. In Cam- 
bridge, Pilgrim and Prospect Street held 
services. Union Church, Medford, had fif- 
teen present; and West Medford, with only 
eight, held a simple service, one of Dr. 
Dale’s essays being read. In Eliot Church, 
Newton, Dr. J. A. Hamilton preached to 
about twenty-five, in the absence of the pastor ; 
Newton Highlands held a short, informal serv- 
ice; Mr. Noyes at Newton Center preached 
to twenty-one persons, including the tenor, 
who had walked six miles; at Auburndale 
eighteen people held a praise service. At 
Hyde Park about forty held a temperance 
prayer meeting. 

As to other denominations, Dr. Lorimer 
preached to about 300 in the morning, and the 
Swedish pastor to 500 in the evening. St. 
Paul’s and People’s Temple held services 
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morning and evening; Trinity and Arlington 
Street only one. B. Fay Mills spoke at the 
Hollis Street Theater in the evening. 

Among the many loyal ministers who were 
on hand ready to preach, even though the ser- 
mon, as Mr. Zangwill said of his lecture, was 
‘in danger of degenerating into a soliloquy,” 
was Rey. N. H. Whittlesey at North Haver- 
hill, who has never missed an appointment in 
his six years’ travel all over the United States. 


Postponed Till Next Week 

Last Monday morning was a fitting time for 
opening Pilgrim Hall in the new Congrega- 
tional House. The snow-laden trees in the 
old burying ground seemed like white drap- 
eries for the windows, and the brilliant sun- 
light increased the attractiveness of the deco- 
rations. But the snow had proved too mighty 
for the larger number of the ministers who 
had planned to be present and the opening 
service was postponed till next Monday at 10 
A.M. By arising vote resolutions were passed 
expressing thanks for the free use of Channing 
Hall in the Unitarian Building opposite, while 
Pilgrim Hall was being completed. 


Tir. Capen and Dr. Willard Scott at the Club 

The Congregational Club rallied in good 
force last Monday evening, and nearly every 
one said unto his neighbor, ‘‘Were you at 
church yesterday?’’ Replies were jocular, 
but somewhat evasive, and it was not thought 
best to take any formal poll of the faithful. 
Traces of the storm appeared in the excellent 
report of Mr. G. B. Putnam for the outlook 
committee, which concluded with a poem suited 
in its martial strain to the conclusion of the 
war and commendatory of President McKinley. 

The two subjects presented by the appointed 
speakers were quitedistinct. Mr. S. B. Capen, 
after reviewing briefly the main features of 
the National Council at Portland, outlined the 
plan there brought forward and subsequently 
developed for federating the benevolent work 
of our societies. A national committee is being 
organized, whose objects are first to free our 
societies from debt and then to increase their 
resources. The response to this forward move- 
ment is already gratifying. 

The new pastor of Piedmont Church, 
Worcester, had a warm greeting. His subject 
was Professor Drummond and the Inspira- 
tional Movement. He first paid a just, tender 
and beautiful tribute to the famous Scotch- 
man, and then traced the connection of his 
work as teacher and author to his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries in the Broad Church 
movement in England and Scotland. He 
dwelt particularly on Professor Drummond’s 
hold upon young men. 


Gen. O. O. Howard was in Boston, last 
week, canvassing for gifts to Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. This 
institution sprang from a school begun by 
Rev. A. A. Myers, formerly a missionary of 
the American Missionary Association. It has 
been taken up by the Presbyterians, the 
board of trustees consisting of Dr. W. C. 
Gray of the Interior, Hon. D. R. James of 
New York, Dr. Hillis and several other gen- 
tlemen in Chicago, besides a number in Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Pearsons some time ago wrote a 
letter declaring that, in his opinion, Cumber- 
land Gap is an excellent place to plant a uni- 
versity. General Howard has already secured 
about $5,000, two gifts being of $1,000 each, 
one of them by himself. 





Robert College, Constantinople, the first 
college founded in the Turkish empire, has 
just completed its thirty-fifth year. Last year 
an unexpected increase of fifty students was 
all that could be accommodated and a number 
more were refused admission. The total en- 
rollment was 250, of whom 88 were Greeks, 87 
Armenians, 49 Bulgarians, 10 Turks, the re- 
mainder being made up of English, American, 
Isrealites and Austrians, The expenses last 
year were $37,223, over $28,000 of which were 
provided by receipts from the students. 
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A View Point For Two 


To An Indifferent Congregationalist: We meet 
you occasionally and today have a message for you. 
Please hear us through. 

Your usual word is to the effect that you “do not 
care anything about Congregationalism.” With 
you the emphasis is always placed upon “the 
broader kingdom of God.” 

But kindly note, That God has accomplished 
much through our churches, as such. 

That as a member of a Congregational church it 
is incumbent upon you to be an intelligent member. 

That through a lack of esprit de corps Congrega- 
tionalism has sustained losses in the past and its 
mission boards suffer today. 

That you have a responsibility toward the denom- 
ination. What it is and how to discharge it are 
practical questions for you to answer. 

Do you think that replies will come through in- 
difference? Will they come to a man who Is so far 
indifferent that he reads only interdenominational or 
undenominational journals? Howcan these aid him 
in the discharge of obligations to the local church? 
And it is true that you help the “wider cause” 
when you strengtben the church of your choice and 
residence. 

Let us take a cure for Indifference. Subscribe 
for The Congregationalist. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachuseti 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
O1ETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, wo 
No. 607, Congre wir, House. Office hours 9 to 6 
nual membersh p, $1.00 ; life membership, $20. 00. * don 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
ed MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer yy E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. ce in New Yor Wha by Ave. 
and d Twenty. Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF pipastone Room 704 Congre- 

tional House. Miss Louise Day, Treasuier; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Be Secrctaty. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at = South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Recore 
sien 6 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Dean mey, be sent to either at the 
above offices, or to Hubbard, sresgarer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Second St., New York City 

THE JONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BU ELpive goctmry 
—Church and Parson e Building. Rev. H 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, dremtenn ‘United 
Charities Buil¢ ing, New York; Rev. George ; 2 Hood, 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the amy ne We home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in t est and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah A New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices; 612 and 613 Congregations 
ie Boston; 161 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

NG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
gontributions used only foe, missionar, Vie Rev. 

e M. Boynton, D. D., Secreta Duncan, 
Pn Field § ag Charles F. man " , 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New Englan Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday penee? . oston and Its suburbs. 
Samuel ©. Darling, Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
70t Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequew : I bequeath to the * Trug- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United 3tates” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut 
rhere insert the bequest), to be useu tur the vurpose o 
Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
Nationa! Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORA« SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches ene | pastors or 

Ipit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 c Jongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and o—- ‘Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Rag prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible 
study, 3 P Sunday services, ueual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to 
ali Con santionel oars ches for support. Sen oo 
tions of money £0 Snow, © orig sano be 
Room 601, Co ALL House, B 
ing, comfort bags, readin Mis ete, , to Capt. 5.8. ond clots. 
a. 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read; 

Ee, e and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Frie nd 
Soc pene oe the sum of §—., to be a ge to the charitable 

d purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Con- 
ational House, Monday, Dec. 5, 10 A.M. Subject, 

The Old and the New Congregational House: Their Sig- 
nificance. (Postponed from Nov. 28.) 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Rooms 
ty and 703 Congregational House, every Friday at 

A.M. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

The cultivation of a Nebraska wheat field 
results in a strange, metallic harvest. 

A novel missionary meeting in Iowa. 

A broad club meeting in a Boston suburb. 

Many worthy Thanksgiving services, nota- 
bly those in Massachusetts. 

Behold, bow the Christians of Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, and Portland, Ore., love 
one another! 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 

A recess of two days was taken at Thanksgiving. 
—tThe Society of Missionary Inquiry meeting this 
week was a student meeting. President Harris 
is serving his term on the University Board of 
Preachers at Harvard.—Each member of the 
Senior Class has been presented with a copy of 
The Christian Ministry, by the late Prof. T. C. 
Pease.—Seven subjects for the $50 scholarship 
essay in New Testament theology have been as” 
signed. 





Hartford 


The constitution for a seminary Y. M. C. A. has 
been adopted. The officers of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation were elected officers of the new organization, 
Mr. E. F. Sanderson president.——The first of a 
course of four art lectures, under the auspices of the 
Hartford Art Society, was given, Nov. 21, by Mr. 
W. M. Chase of the Shinnecock Out-of-door School 
of Art. His subject was illustrated by paintings 
from that school. The second lecture was deliv- 
ered, Nov. 26, by Charles Dudley Warner upon The 
Art of Mexico. 


CLUBS 

MAss.—The Newton Club’s November meeting 
was one of the best in its history. It was made an 
interdenominational evening, and addresses on The 
Religious Problem of Newton were made by Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Shinn, D. D., T. W. Bishop, F. B. 
Hornbrooke and E. Y. Mullins, D. D., representing 
the Episcopalians, Methodists, Unitarians and Bap- 
tists. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
{For Boston news see page 817.) 

NEWBURYPORT.— Whitejield. Thanksgiving serv- 
ices, in which nearly all the churches united, were 
held with this church. The speakers included a 
Baptist and a Unitarian minister and Rev. F. G. 
Alger, pastor of Whitefield Church. The music, by 
combined choirs of the city, was inspiring.—— 
Belleville. The C. E. Society holds annually on 
Tuesday evening before Thanksgiving a gift social, 
when all bring eatables, clothing or other necessi- 
ties to be distributed before Thanksgiving. Twelve 
families were made happy this year. A dozen 
reading circles in the parish read together a chap- 
ter in Dr. Meyer’s Christian Living, which becomes 
the subject of the succeeding Sunday night sermon. 

AMESBURY.— Union. Thanksgiving services were 
held in all the churches on the 20th. The pastor 
of this church, Rev. G. W. Christie, read the Ameri- 
can Psalm published in The Congregationalist. The 
church used individual cups at the last communion 
service. The set was the gift of Deacon E. H. 
Goodwin. Both Union and Main Street Churches 
unite with the other churches in town in holding 
a conference, Nov. 28 to Dec. 4. 

LOWELL.—Dr, J. M. Greene of Eliot Church was 
one of the two speakers at the union Thanksgiving 
service, the other being a Catholic priest. This is 
said to be the first time that Protestants and Cath- 
olics have united in such a service. The attendance 
was over 1,000, including returned soldiers in uni- 
form.-—Highland celebrated the sixth anniversary 
of the Boys’ Brigade, which, under the leadership of 
Rev. C. L. Merriam, has attained an extraordinary 
and continuing success. A popular course of lectures 
was opened Nov. 30 by Rev. Dr. Alexander McKen- 
zie of Cambridge.——First gave an informal re- 
ception to its former pastor, Rev. Smith Baker, on 
the eve of his departure to his new settlement in 
Portland.—Xirk Street. Much sympathy is ex- 


pressed for the pastor, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, who re 
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turned from the burial of his father to find his oldest 
child stricken with scarlet fever. 

LEOMINSTER.—The five and a half years’ pastor- 
ate of Dr. G. R. W. Scott has been closed by his 
resignation. The church has formally and infor- 
mally as individuals acknowledged gratitude to him 
and his wife for this period of successful service, 
and he is commended especially on account of his 
ability as preacher, citizen and worker. 

ASHBURNHAM.—First. Rev. N. T. Dyer, pastor, 
had a most enjoyable Thanksgiving service. It 
was a union meeting of the various secular orders 
of the town, at which each was represented in a 
brief address by some member, speaking of reasons 
for thanksgiving from the standpoint of his society: 
the Grange, concerning abundant harvests; the 
G. A. R., with reference to the war; the young 
people’s societies, concerning their work; Cushing 
Academy, about the progress of education ; and the 
pastors, of results realized from the operation of 
distinctively religious forces. A chorus of 50 voices 
assisted in The Congregationalist responsive service 
for Thanksgiving. The interest in the service may 
be judged from the attendance, which was great. 
It was pronounced the best Thanksgiving service 
ever held in town. 

WoORCESTER.— Union. Dr. G. A. Gordon occupied 
the pulpit the 20th in exchange with Dr. Tuttle.— 
Plymouth, Six of the churches neighbor to this, in- 
cluding the Universalist, Unitarian and Methodist 
Episcopal churches united in Thanksgiving Day 
services.— Pilgrim. The 11 Protestant churches 
at the south end of the city united in Thanksgiving 
Day services. Dr. Willard Scott preached a mas- 
terly sermon on The Nation’s New Duties. The 
offering, $30, was given to the Orphans’ Home. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Swedish. At the service of in- 
stallation of Rev. Gustaf Lindstrom among those 
who took part a variety of nationality was repre- 
sented: Swede, Negro, French among others. 


Maine 


ELLSWORTH.—Lectures are projected by Pro- 
fessor Chapman of Bowdoin, President Butler 
of Colby and Professor Rogers of the University 
of Maine, to be given before the holidays. Thanks- 
giving was observed by a union evening service, 
partaking of the nature of a peace jubilee. A ser- 
mon and several short addresses were heard. 

BANGOR.— First. A union Thanksgiving service 
was held, the principal feature of which was an 
earnest and thoughtful address by Representative 
Boutelle. The congregation filled the house.— 
Central has engaged atrained nurse to labor among 
the poor and sick under an advisory committee. 

ROCKLAND.—Rev. C. A. Moore has been quite ill 
and absent at his brother’s in Andover, Mass. He 
has not been able to preach for a month past and 
may not be for some time, though he is thought to 
be somewhat improved. 

SANDY Pornt.—Mr. J. G. Fisher has labored ac- 
ceptably here since April, and the church regrets to 
part with him. The religious work during the win- 
ter will be kept up by the U. E. Society and Sunday 
school. 

New Hampshire 


WILTON.—The first successful meeting in a series 
in the interest of good citizenship was held in the 
chapel Nov. 17. Rev. H. H. Peck of Milford gave 
a practical address upon The Christian Ideal, and 
was followed by Dr. Cyrus Richardson of Nashua, 
who gave a convincing lecture on Tbe Relation of 
the Family to the State. The object of the series 
was declared to be the destruction of the saloon. 
Another meeting was held in the chapel on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening. 

WARNER.—The beautiful new parsonage, the gift 
of the late John Foster, is now completed, and the 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Eaton, and his family are oc- 
cupying it. An improvement in the meeting house 
has also been effected by shingling. The Baptists 
united in a Thanksgiving service last week Wednes- 
day evening. 

PORTSMOUTH.—North. The problem of the sec- 
ond service was solved once recently, when at a 
praise service led by an orchestra and a double 
quartet the church was crowded. A brief address 
was given by the pastor, Rev. L. H. Thayer, the 
whole service being inspiring and enjoyable. 

GOFFSTOWN held a successful series of meetings 
the last two weeks in October under the direction 
of Rev. Ralph Gillam, assisted by Mr. Estes of 
Philadelphia as soloist and a chorus choir. 


Rev. J. A. McKnight of Hill is supplementing his 
regular work by teaching a class in elocution. 
Vermont 


NEw HAVEN.—Rev. J. H. Hoffman took up work 
here Aug. 1. He lately organized a new 8. 8. class 
of 16 young men. An interesting work at New 
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Haven Mills has resulted in about 30 conversions. 
A number will unite with this church. The re- 
newed industrial interest has already brought some 
excellent workers. After a recent Sunday morn- 
ing sermon a debt of $500, which had existed more 
than 10 years, was raised in about 15 minutes. A 
lecture course by the C. E. Society and the Senior 
Class of Beeman Academy is scheduled. The Mid- 
dlebury College Glee Club appear first. A Green 
Mountain Club for literary and social improvement 
is also under the management of the young people. 
The pastor has several invitations to give to tem- 
perance organizations the Black Valley Railroad 
lecture. 

BRATTLEBORO.—Center. Rev. F. B. Makepeace 
of Springfield, Mass., has been engaged to supply the 
pulpit through the month of December. 


Connecticut 

DANBURY.—Second has received 13 into mem- 
bership since February, the beginning of the pres- 
ent pastorate, 10 being on confession. Quite an 
event was the raising, recently, of over $1,0L0 to 
apply on the church debt, made necessary through 
accumulation of interest and the maturing of a 
note. The people went at it with a will and $600 
were pledged one Sunday. The pledges for current 
expenses amount to more than have been secured 
for several years before. Rev. F. M. Hollister is 
pastor, formerly assistant pastor of the Second 
Chureh, Waterbury. 

ROCKVILLE.—An innovation in a Thanksgiving 
service was a union afternoon vesper service at 
four o’clock, consisting largely of music and re- 
sponses, with a short address by the pastor. The 
annual chrysanthemum social was a great success, 
$93 being taken in, of which $60 is profit. 

WILLIMANTIC.—Last week the annual Thanks- 
giving donation was held, and large quantities of 
provisions and clothing were left at the church for 
distribution among the needy. Thirty families were 
remembered. 

THE SOUTH 
Florida 

JACKSONVILLE.— Union has a new $12,000 edi- 
fice recently completed but not yet dedicated. It 
has been occupied for worship, however, for several 
months. 

Nearly all the churches in Florida suffer from 
financial embarrassment and changes of population. 
—-Rev. W. J. Cady has gone from West Palm 
Beaca to Benton Harbor, Mich., and Rev. S. D. 
Paine has taken charge at West Palm Beach.— 
Rev. E. W. Butler devotes his whole time hence- 
forth to Melbourne, having relinquished care of the 
Eden field.—Rev. L. J. Sawyer, recently from Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., has purchased a home in Eden and 
will render valuable help to the church there.—— 
Port Orange, after arrangements had been fully 
made for reviving services, concluded it was impos- 
sible to sustain them and gave up the effort. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. As to the departure of 
Rev. E. A. Steiner, the pastor, the dismissing coun- 
cil passed commendatory resolutions remarking 
his able services in this city along many lines. The 
course of lectures on his trip abroad last summer 
which Mr. Steiner had begun will progress 2s usual 
until Jan. 20. His pastorate with this church, 
however, will terminate Nov. 27, with communion. 


Illinois 
(For other Chicago news see page 808.) 

CHICAGO.—Covenant. This month Rev. H. T. 
Sell is preaching on What Is the Bible? with the 
topics: The Making of the Old Testament, The 
Making of the New Testament, How We Got Our 
English Bible, How Is the Bible Inspired? 

MorRIs.—Rev. F. D. Tucker is delivering a series 
of sermonson Sin. Some of the topics are: What Is 
Sin? The Effects of Sin, and The Sin of Doing Noth- 
ing. The sermons are based on a study of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. 

Indiana 

FAIRMOUNT.—During Rev. C. A. Riley’s series of 
evening discourses on educational topics the at- 
tendance increased until the gallery was needed. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Brightwood. Rev. E. W. Mur- 
ray preached the annual Thanksgiving discourse, a 
group of churches uniting in the largest congrega- 
tion ever known on a like occasion there. 

PORTER.—A lot has been donated to the trustees 
of the church for a suitable building for a reading- 
room and gymnasium to be used by the young men’s 
society. The latter, under the leadership of Rev. 
Thomas Smith, has attained good numbers and en- 
thusiasm. At Furnessville, the out-station, the 
work for young people is a success. 
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ELKHART.—First. Rav. F. E. Knopf, after a serv- 
ice of nearly 10 years, has resigned to accept his 
call to Michigan City. During his service there has 
been a gratifying increase in numbers and benevo- 
lence, and the educational life of the city has been 
greatly furthered. For years he has been an active 
member of the school board and done much teaching. 

Michigan 

DetROIT.—The Congregational Union held its 
annual meeting last Monday evening, when all the 
officers were re-elected. A report from a special 
committee as to the union’s relation to the State 
home missionary work was decidedly practical and 
was adopted for the future policy of the union.— 
A union Thanksgiving service was held at Mt. 
Hope Church and Rev. J. F. Berry preached. The 
pastor has commenced a ‘what is it’’ course of 
Sunday evening sermons. The topics cover reli- 
gion, sin, grace, faith and salvation. 

PoRT HURON.—First has given a collection of 
$1265 to foreign missions as an earnest of what is to 
follow soon. A valuable lot has been contributed 
by one of the members towards a new church move- 
ment. 

SAUGATUCK has remodeled and enlarged its 
house of worship and has now one of the prettiest 
homes in western Michigan. The pastor, Rev. 
Wilfred Lindsay, has just commenced his fifth year. 

SouTH HAVEN.—As aresult of the special serv- 
ices in which Evangelist Rowland assisted the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. De W. Brower, two aged men, one 69, 
the other 76 years of age, began the Christian life. 

In Stanton the Young Men’s Club rooms have 
been opened again for the winter months. 


Wisconsin 

HARTFORD has just opened its remodeled build- 
ing. It was dedicated free from debt, the last $800 
and more of the $2,800 of expenditure having been 
subscribed under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
¢.C. Campbell. The Ladies’ Aid Society deserves 
special credit in the whole movement. The build- 
ing now has all the modern conveniences. 

PLATTEVILLE.—The pastor, Rev. C. A. Wight. 
has just canvassed his congregation and raised over 
$900 for the indebdtedness on the church parlors. 
The church is now free from debt. 

Monpovl, Rev. J. A. Rowell, pastor, assumes 
self-support. The Young Men’s Union of the church 
aloes excellent work in the outlying districts. 

Osseo has voted to be self-supporting under the 
efficient leadership of Rev. J. E. Evans. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


DAVENPORT.—Bethichem. The Missionary So- | 
ciety celebrated its first anniversary with an ex- | 
Nu- 


hibit and an especially interesting program. 
merous articles from India, Africa, China, Japan and 
the Micronesian Islands were secured, and 15 or 
more young people dressed in foreign costumes 
lent color to the occasion. The principal address 
was by Mrs. G. E. White of Marsovan, Turkey. 


Nebraska 


HOLDREGE devoted the profits of its wheat farm 
to the purchase of a steel ceiling. The women paid 
for painting it. A member now living at Mobile, 
Ala., gave $500, which defrays the cost of papering, 
new windows and new carpets. An alcove built on 
the north side allows a change in the seating. A 
committee of women has undertaken the systematic 
visitation of the entire city. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—First. Dr. Adams is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on Personal Interviews 
with Jesus.—Third. At the midweek service 
the pastor reviews a chapter of Dr. Gladden’s last 
book, The Working Church.——Zethany. Dr. W. 
C. Pond was given a royal reception on his return 
from the East. During his four months’ absence he 
raised $3,000, which clears the floating indebted- 
ness of the new Chiaese Mission House. 

OAKLAND.—First. Rev. C. R. Brown is preach- 
ing a series of Sunday evening sermons on The 
World to Come, The Cities, The Employments, The 
Food and Raiment, The Social Life, The Wor- 
ship. These do not refer to heaven, but to this 
world in a higher state of Christian development. 
—— Fourth. The Outlook Club meets from house 
to house on Friday evenings to study and discuss 
current themes. 

Oregon 

PORTLAND.—Mississippi Avenue. On the first 
occasion of using the communion set given by Pil- 
grim Church, Dorchester, the people were deeply 
affected by this evidence of Christian fellowship, 
the emotion not being confined to the members. 
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As an apparent result of this service, five person ® 
have already joined the church and six more are 
ready to do so. 

Washington 


SEATTLE.—Plymouth leads off with a missionary 
society, which includes every ber of the church, 
The woman’s missionary society has been disbanded 
and all enter heartilty into the new organization. 





For Weekly Register see page 822. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Our subscribers will not forget an early contribu- 
tion to the fund. Several hundred dollars are 
needed in order that our workers on the frontier 
may receive promptly their national denomina- 
tional paper, which they say they find so useful to 
them. About this time we begin to receive letters 
of anxious inquiry from many who wonder if they 
are to have the paper for another year. For that 
reason we are glad to receive prompt gifts, which 
enable us to extend the dates of their papers before 
the end of the year. We anticipate the usual lib- 
eral response. 





L. M. Law, New Haven, Ct...............+++++-$2.00 
Mrs. L. E. Agard, Oakland, Cal.,..............- 2.00 
G. G. Swain, Marshalltown, Io............ --- 2,00 
Be FE TO CEG ooo vec eicecesccccsecees 4.00 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 4-10. Enthusiasm for Christ. 
Rom. 15: 1-17; Eph. 3; 1 Tim. 1: 12-17. 
Need of it. Study of his character inspires it. 

History proves its power to accomplish great things. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.) 





RoYAL 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food | 
against alum. 


Alum baki wders are the greatest 
menacers to faith of the present day. 

















ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





| elined to consumption, by addressing P. 
| Pelham Manor, N. Y. 





For Good Health 


Take the Best Medicine That 
Money Can Buy 


Sales, Cures, Merit, All Point to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as the Best. 


You must have pure blood if you expect to 
have good health. This is sure. 

Another thing is sure. The best blood 
purifier is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This fact 
rests upon the basis of absolute proof. The 
sales of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are unequaled. 
Its merit is unquestioned. Its cures are often 
accomplished after other preparations have 
failed to do any good. 

Therefore we are justified in urging you to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla in preference to all 
others if you have the slightest symptom of 
impure blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
scrofula, salt rheum, boils, pimples, sores, 
catarrh, malaria, dyspepsia, and all other 
troubles caused or promcted by impure blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $65. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





He ’ . D; act harmoniously with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 26c. 








REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. . . 83 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 
Church and 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENOLAND. 
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Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
Subscribers’ Wants 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











Wanted. A position as church missionary, pastor’s 


| assistant, or any similar occupation, by a woman of ex- 


Good references given. Address: Miss C. E. 


perience. 
Pratt, 2 Trenton St., Charlestown, Mass. 

An Intelligent Farmer, with a moderate capital, 
and having-a tendency to pulmonary trouble, may learn 
of an opportunity to lease a fruit farm in North Carolina 
in a locality recommended as beneficial for persons in- 

Box 44, 





A dining- 
is like the p 
sauce. But 


cabinet, if ri 
cost. 

We show 
is sure to be 


china. The s 
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INEXPENSIVE. 





room of today without a china cabinet 
roverbial spring lamb without its mint 
just as mint sauce in its season is so 


inexpensive that any one can afford it, so a china 


ghtly bought, is a thing of very small 


today the lines of a new pattern whicr 
popular because of its low price. 


It has five shelves with a flat top, and its capacit 
is as great as an ordinary sideboard. 
enough carving to make a worthy framing to the 


There is ju 


ides and front are both rounded, giving 


the appearance of a great sweeping curve of giass 
across the entire face—a very rich effect. 

The shelves are double grooved. Thecenter section 
of the cabinet is carried up in the air. 
slightly projected and richly carved. Claw feet; steel 
bearing casters ; dust proof finish 


The posts are 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Foster & (Co 


(Wilham S. Foster) 
have taken the store 
No. 32 West Street, 
Boston, where they 
will show a choice 
assortment of 


Watches, Diamonds, Gold, 
Jewelry and Sterling 
Silverware 


The Redemption of Freetown, 


The Latest Story by 
CHARLES M.. SHELDON, 
AUTHOR OF 
**In His Steps.”’ 
Price, 25 Cents. 

Daintily bound in cloth and well illustrated. 








] 





A powerful and 
intensely interesting 
story of social settle- 
ment life. 








“The author has 
felt deeply and writ- 
ten with a good pur- 
pose He sketches 
vividly the extreme 
condition of a town 
given over to vicious 
influences, and works 
out his plan of re- 
demption. Thestory 
has many excellent 

ints as an object- 

esson in reform, and 
many flashes of fine 








human _ sympathy 
ent it egg | with- 

Piel ndepend- P - ASTOR OF 
ent. “IN HIS STEPS” 








“Intensely _inter- 
esting, and will doubtless have as ‘whe a duailition 
as ‘In His Steps.’ ’—Lutheran Observer 
Ask your bookseller for it Send for our free catalogue. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
646 Washington St., | 155 La Salle St., 
Boston. — | 


13 CHURCH ORGANS 


For sale at Bargains. 
Taken in Exchange. 

Prices, $350 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 





Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass, | 
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| After a year spent at Trebizond they removed to 


count of the physical infirmities of Mrs. Allen, they 


| ary lot in the beautiful Newton cemetery. 


| Mission of the American Board at its thirty-ninth 


| communicated to the rooms of the American Board 
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Biographical 


MRS. ORSON P. ALLEN 


Mrs. Caroline R. (Wheeler) Allen, wife of Rev. 
Orson P. Allen, who, with her busband, has been 
connected with the Eastern Turkey mission of the 
American Board for forty-two years, died at Au_ 
burndale, Mass., Nov. 25. She was born in Hamp, 
den, Me., Nov. 2, 1828, and after studying at Mt- 
Holyoke Seminary was married to Mr. Allen Sept. 
5, 1855, sailing with him for Turkey in December. 


Harpoot, where they resided till 1896, when, on ac- 


returned to the United States. Mrs. Allen was a 
sister of the late Dr. Crosby H. Wheeler, president 
of Euphrates College, and had many of the qualities 
which marked her distinguished brother. She bore 
with great fortitude the sorrowful experiences 
through which all the missionaries passed at the 
time of the massacres at Harpoot, and for three 
years since her return to the United States she 
has suffered severely from burdensome invalidism, 
watched over with tenderest care by husband and 
daughter. Her remains were buried in the mission- 





Armenians in America 
The followiog action, taken by the Central Turkey 


annual meeting, at Aintab, in April, 1898, has been 


in Boston, and at the request of the mission is given 
to the Christian public: 


Whereas, Various Armenian ministers, educated 
at the expense of the mission, having, without good 
reason, abandoned their work and gone to America 
to raise money for other enterprises not approved 
by our mission or by our Board; and 

Whereas, There is abundant evidence that only a 
small fraction of the funds so collected is ever ap- 
plied to the object for which they were given, which 
object is ever kept before the minds of the contrib- 
utors, which such portions as duly reach this coun- 
try are commonly used in an unwise and, to say the 
least, indiscriminate manner ; and 

Whereas, The almost uniform results of such en- 
terprises have been to stir up dissension, division 
and dissatisfaction in the congregations in which 
hitherto peace and harmony had prevailed, and also 
to militate against the growth of the churches in the 
matter of independence and self-support ; 

Resolved, That all persons desiring to promote 
the best interests of missions in Turkey are to be 
urged to guard against all such self-appointed 
agents, however plausible these enterprises may 
appear, and to inquire carefully, through reliable 
and well authenticated societies laboring in this 
country, as to the credentials of such persons and 
the needs of the work for which these appeals are 
made. 
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Special Catalogue Now Ready. 





SEND FOR SELECTION 





NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 


Four New Xmas Anthems 
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Hien. Thos. B. Reed, 


Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


“Congressional 
Oratory.” 


THE YOUTIVPS 
COMPANION 


For the week of Dec. 8. 
This article will be interesting 
for its delightful reminiscence 
and anecdotes of the great ora- 
tors of Congress. 
“ 


THE COMPANION CALENDAR 
FREE to New Subscribers. 


This is the most beautiful 
holiday gift ever presented to 
Companion readers. It is litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, enriched 
by a border of raised gold, and 
is suitable for a permanent 
household ornament. 





EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


to the 1899 volume who sends $1.75 at once, 
mentioning this paper or cutting out and 
enclosing this slip, will receive The Compan. 
ion every week from the time of subscription 
to January, 1900. This offer includes the 
beautiful Double Holiday Numbers and The 
Companion Calendar. A more «ppropriate 
holiday gift cannot be chosen. ML 9% 





Mus. A? nnouncement of the 1899 rolume and 
Sample Cognes sent Free to any address. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


OPI a mr Ran RRA AH. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston Jan. 12 and Feb. ® 
for Two Grand Tours through the Southern States, 


CQ ano 
CALIFORNIA 


in Special Pallman Vestibuled Trains of ae, 
Dining, ancé Composite Library-Observation Ca 

Ample time will be giv en to all the leading ¢ ‘itles and 
other places f historic and pletresque interest in Mex- 
ico, in luding the Wenderful Tampico Division of 
the Mexican Central Railway, 4 “eek in the 
City otf Mexico, with a Trip over the Mexico, 
Cuernavaca «& Pacific Scenic Railway, and a 
Four Days’ Trip Overthe Vera Cruz Railway. 

San Diego, Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa Harbara, 
San Francisco, San Rafael, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
José, ete., in California, will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until August, or with any one 
of Ten Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Tours to California, Mexico, omitting California, 
Florida, Jamaica, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, and Europe, and a Tour Through Bible 


Lands. 
Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 


to all points. 
a Send for circular, mentioning the trip desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 
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The Fusness Outlook 


The peac® negotiations at Paris are practi- 
cally completed and the final consummation will 
but add an: ther favorable factor to the many 
which already gratify and inspire the business 
interests with confidence. The West is very 
prosperous. This is on the authority of a 
prominent Chicago merchant, now in Boston, 
who has recently visited Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Pittsburg, and thence 
East by way of Washington. He says the 
West felt the late panic in its severest depres- 
sion two years before the East, and it is now 
likewise the first to experience the first flush 
of the present period of prosperity. In his 
opinion, the country has never witnessed 
such commercial and speculative ectivity as it 
will when the crops are uncovered next year. 

Then New England will no longer be in the 
slough of despond, but her cotton, woolen and 
shoe factories will be very busy and, what is 
more, operating under prices which will show 
a good profit to manufacturers. The war will 
then have become only a memory, our exports 
of manufactures will continue to increase, 
and our markets will have become expanded 
to such a degree that the oversupply, which 
is now felt so depressingly in some industries, 
will be altogether unkoown. Recent features 
in the trade situation are higher prices for 
cotton goods, iron and steel, grain and provi- 
sions. In hides and leather there is also a 
better tone. Wool and woolens continue dull. 
The extent of the country’s export trade can 
be readily appreciated when it is stated that 
the searcity of ocean tonnage is really becom- 
ing serious. 

Speculative markets in Wall and State 
Streets continue fairly active, although ex- 
tensive realizing has given the boom in copper 
shares in Boston a chill. Whether there wi 1 
be sufficient fresh buying to renew the boom 
is a debatable problem. In Wall Street the 
big men are all ranged on the bull side and, in 
the absence of some sudden calamity, values 
of securities will no doubt be pushed to a still 
higher level. Indications are not wanting 
that Boston’s gold mining shares are to have 
their turn. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
BAILEY—WILLIAM*—In oe N.Y., by Rev. 








L. K. Hall, D.D., Roy D. Bailey, son of Rev. A. J. 
sane of Seattle, ‘Wh. ., and Maude Williams of New- 
ury. 


OE ecg Cy | Medway, Nov. 10, by Rev. 
. Harlow, Alfred P. Hall and Hattie M. Brackett. 
HART —FREEMAN-—In Holden, Me., Oct. 
A. Freeman, the bride’s father, Harry" M. 
Maria L. Freeman. 
MATTHEWS—HI!ILLS—In Union, Me., at the residence 
of the bride’s father, Nov. 24, by Rev. H. M. Perkins 
Edwards Adams Matthews of Searsport, Me., and 
Minnie Olive Hills of Union. 


Deaths 


e for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
adduticnal tne ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


FAIRLEY—In tee ae N.J., Nov. 19, at the home of 
her son, Rev. J. A. Fatrley. Caro'ine. widow of Rev. 
Samuel Fairley, in the sixt)-first year uf her age. In- 
terment at East Falmouth, Mass 


8, by Rev. 
"Hart and 
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MARY LYMAN STANWOOD 

Mrs. Stanwood was a native of Bath. A large part of 
her active life was s: ent in Maine, where she is lovingly 
remembered by mene | friends. She took a leadin part 
in all branches of church work and in all charitable 
plans. Her house was a pines of hospitality. She was 
skilled in ali womanly arts. She was unselfish to a rare 
degree. She was kindly in all her judgments of others. 
She had clear and strong convictions, along with much 
sweetness of spirit 

She passed ey from her earthly life at the home of 
her youngest daug one - Brookline, on the early morn- 
ing of Sunday, Nov. R. 


MRS. M. K. BIRCHARD 


Mrs. Mary K. Birchard died at Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., Sept. 22. Mrs. Birchard, whose maiden name was 
Kelso, was born in Becket, Mass., March 7, 1817. In 
early | ife she united with the Congregational church. 
On Christmas night. aeae . she was married to Mr. David 
Cannon, who died ‘oo. 1861. For several 
ter the death of her’ husband she made her 
Palmer, Mass 

In November, 1882, she became the wife of Mr. Levi 
G. Birchard of ‘Cambridge Springs, Pa., which has been 
her home ever since. Mrs irchard was a woman of 
keen perception and strong intellect, a reader and 
thinker who kept along with her generation. As a 
member of the Presbyterian church, of which her hus- 
band has been for many years an honored elder, she has 
gees Recess. bog rgd bee i’ aan 

y wit e ongoings 0 e congrega 
ecgllhatins of money aa counsel she constituted a 
She is gone and missed. w. G. 
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WortTH KNOWING ABOUT.—There seems to be a 
general misunderstanding as to the cost of a china 
cabinet. Very few persons are aware how fine a 
cabinet can be procured for a very few dollars in 
these days of low prices on household furniture. 
One of the popular inexpensive clina cabinets of 
today ‘s shown in another column in the announce- 
ment of the Paine Furniture Company. We under- 
stand that they a:e having a great demand for this 
cabinet by reason of its low cost, and it is certainly 
one of the most beautiful patterns which has been 
offered in the last half-dozen years. 


ITALY (FLORENCE).—Florence, La Bella, is a 
ce ty of the Middle Ages, differing little today, ex- 
cept in the dress of its people, from the Florence 
beloved by Dante and the Della Robbias. It is 
famous for its palaces and for its collections of 
paintings, sculpture and the manuscripts resulting 
from the genius, thought and power in Florence 
during the time of the Medicis. Ruined by the vic: 
and luxury of that reigr, the Flore.tines have since 
made little progress. Their chief manufactures 
are of silk and plaited straw. The photograph re. 
produced in another column shows a Florentine 
woman of the indu tr'ous middie class stitching a 
straw hat into shape by means of a S!nger sewing 
machine. Although the average woman cannot 
correctly judge the comparative merits of different 
sewing machines, so far as mechanical. con-ti uction 
is concerned, she has a nice appreciation of the 
difference in their work. The fact that Singer 
machines always turn out good work is the main 
reason why they are preferred by the women of all 
nations. 
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lianas 
To Any Q 


College 
Without Cost 


A little book for young 
women and for young 
men; an explanation of 
the plan by which young 
{ men and girls may ob- 
) tain college, university 
‘| or conservatory training 
‘| without its costing them 
, apenny, and the stories 
: oF saad of those who 
‘| have already done so. 
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{ Free to any address. 
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H The Curtis Publishing Company 

HI Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Opportunity 


To Learn of the General Resources 
and Conditions of 


California 


A semi-monthly paper in which is given 
current information concerning fruit land, 
its market price, adaptation, cost of orchard 
planting and cultivation, plans by which 
orchards are developed for non-resident 
owners, profits realized, methods of harvest- 
ing and selling fruit, poultry industry, cost 
of building material, tax rates, cost of gen- 
eral commodities, climate as it effects health 
and vegetation, rain fall and temperature, 
freight and passenger rates to and from 
California, together with much other news 
of interest to those looking to California 
for a home or an investment, will upon re- 
quest go to you if you will pay the postage 
at the rate of one cent per issue. Not 
more than twenty-four cents, which 
pays for twenty-four numbers, will be ac- 
cepted. 

FOSTER & WOODSON, 


1135 Broadway, New York City. 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


SEVEN Per Cent 


Clear of Taxes 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
e choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valiey, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and wrincipal are promptly paid. We have made loans 
in this locality for fifteen 5 ears, and have never lost one 

dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 

LANDER & C@O., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





You 
Cet 


E. J. 
(Established 1883.) 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 








Why buy high-priced advertised specialties, 


so-called Hygienic, Sanitary or Health Underwear? The ** Star 
of Garter” Ribbed Underwear is made of best material, per- 
fect fitting, beautifully finished and with silk and wool covered 
seams and edges. Ladies’ wool vests and drawers, $1.00 each. 
Combination suits, §2.00o—either white or gray. The **Star of 
Garter” underwear is as Sanitary or Hygienic as the best and 
will not shrink, 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send prepaid to any 
address upon receipt of price, with size and description. 


HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY CO., Troy, N.Y. 














Send 2 ct. stamp 
or following 

Coupon for de- 2 Cent 

scriptive circular ° e e Coupon 0. 

and samples of 

fabrics. 





CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 


McSHANE | BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 








640 Exch Building, Boston. Mass. 





BELLS 


Stee: Alloy Church and Schoo! mn 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL co. "Hi bore. ds 








$22 
Weekly Register 


Calls 
ABBOTT, Ephraim E. P., Sierra Madre, Cal., to Chula 


Vista. Accepts. 

BOLSTER, Wm. H., recently of Harvard Ch., Dor- 
pester, Mass., accepts call to Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, 

BURLEIGH, Benj. W., 
Accepts. 

BURT, Chas. W., Leroy Ch., Joppa, Mich., to New 
Haven and Chesterfield. Accepts. 

CHAPMAN, Wm. J., Chicago Sem., to remain at Nicker- 
son, Kan., ‘the coming year. Accepts. 

CHOATE, Chas. W., Dayton, O., to Kokomo, Ind. Ac- 


cep 8. 
DA Is, —, 0. , Wayne, 1ll., to Mont Clare Ch., Chi- 
oO ce 
a: Appleton, Wis., 


Mitchell, 8. D., to Hawarden, do. 


FA TLE 
Ill, Accepts. 
GREELEY, Leslie 
Middieton, Mass. 
JENSEN, Marten, formerly of Hosmer Ch., Glezen, Ind., 
to Macksville. Accepts, and has begun work. 
KNOPF, frank E., First Ch., Elkhart, Ind., to First Ch., 


to First Ch., Peoria, 


C., Andover Sem., accepts call to 


ne hi po City. Accepts. 
LAWKENCE, Geo. W., Newfane, Vt., eomenty y of Plais- 
tow and N. Haverhill, Mass., to Ashland, Mass. He 


noe work Dec. 

MACK, une hw +... of Cando, N. D., to Inkster. 
Accept 

_— ~ “4 Geo. 


, Dennysville, Me., to Limerick. Ac- 





STEAD, Chas., formerly of Pilgrim Ch., Cambridge- 
port Mass., to Three Rivers © h., Palmer. Accepts. 

SMIT , Andrew J. , lately of East Ch., Tacoma, Wn., to 
south Bend. 

STUBBINS, Thos. A., Oberlin Sem., to supply six 
months at EN N. Y., with view to permanence. 
He will begin Dec. 

SWAIN, Car! J., Sonne of Lyle, Minn., to Monticello. 
Acorns 

TANN 2R, Allan A., 
call to Waterloo, Io. 

“= BB, le W., lately of Gettysburg, S. D., 
bia. "Acce 

as re Herbert A., Middlefield, Mass., to Shelburne 

Falls 


First Ch., Pueblo, Col., accepts 


to Colum- 


Ordinations and Installations 
BRECK, Aaron, o. aps ¢. Partridge, Kan., Nov. 15. Ser- 
Rev. _ ; * ¢ hayer; other parts, Rev. Messrs- 
M. Ellis, W heeler, B. T. Buck. 

LINDSTROM Gustet. i. Swedish Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 2z. Sermon, Kev. F. L. Goodspe ed; other parts, 
Kev. Messrs. E. G. Hjerpe, F. W. Sims, Joshua Coit, 
T. 8. St. Aubin, Dr. S. G. Barnes, 

ROBINSON, Edwin B., 0. and i. Lisbon, Ct, Nov. 21. 
Sermon, Dr. 8. H. Howe: other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
L. H. Higgins and F. H. Means, Drs. E. L. Curtis and 
B. W. Bacon. 

SHEPARD, Robt. C., 0. La Crosse, Wis., Nov. 16. 
mon, Kev, J. A. Stemen; other parts, Rev. 

Dr. Henry Faviile. 

Resignations 


Ser- 
Messrs. 
W. M. Ellis and F. B. Doe, 


ABBOTT, Lyman, Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DICKER MAN, Josiah P., Fairmont, Minn., to take 
effect Jan. 1% 


HAMPTON, Win. H., 
JACOBS, Herbert H., 
JONES, Carl s., 


North Madison, Ct. 

Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pinckney, Mich., to take effect Dec. 19 

Churches Organized 

EAST PEPIN, Wis., an outstation of 
members. 

SAVANNAH, 
sion), ¢ 


Mondovi, 35 


Ga., 
rg. and rec. 


Sec ne Ch. 
23 Vc 
pe 

EVANS, Walter A., and his wife, of Maplewood Ch., 
Malden, Mass., were recently given a largely attended 
farewell reception by their parishioners, who presented 
them with a handsome oak diving table, a linen set, 
silver servi e and other gifts, with many tender and 
appreciative words. 

HOLMAN, Edwin H. H., 
it ing at tlima. 

Joel, late pastor at Kalkaska, Mich., goes to 
the Pacific coast for the winte r, where he will engage 
in evangelistic work. 

PARKER, Chaplain John D., and his wife, San Diego, 
Cal., will) now make Washington, D. C., their perma- 
nent home. 

SLOCOMBE, Sam’l, will 
Francisco, till next April. 


(formerly Pilgrim Mis- 


recently of Radcliffe, Io., is 


supply Green St. Ch., San 





PRESIDENT TUTTLE ON THE PROPOSED NEW 
FREIGHT SCHEDULE.—In a recently published 
interview, Pres. Lucius Tuttle of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad effectually disposes of the so-called 
“Baltimore plan” to reorganize the present basis 
of freight schedules adopted by the railroads of the 
United States by substituting a tariff of so much 
per ton per mile. This scheme is the outgrowth of 
an effort on the part of the business men of Balti- 
more to forestall any unfavorable result upon the 
export trade of that city growing out of the en- 
forced dissolution of the Joint Traffic Association, 
and it is announced that they intend to petition 
Congress to enact a law placing railroad freight 
rates on that revolutionary basis. President Tut- 
tle, while pointing out that the idea is wholly im- 
practicable and giving as his opinion that it will be | 
a long time before the present “ block” system of | 
making railroad freight tariffs in this country is 
superseded by any other arrangement, at the same 
time presents some logical and forceful arguments 
in favor of large railroad systems, of which the 
Boston & Maine is itself an excellent example. In 
the course of his statement, Mr. Tuttle says: “‘Com- 
petition between roads brings about that rate-cut- 
ting which may prove disastrous to those for whose 
benefit it was ostensibly devised. The competition 
here is no longer that of one town against another, 


BELL’S 
Spiced Seasoning. 


Every House wants 
it when once she tastes it. 
ee ts Believing. Be- 

own Ane g ge In this 
anting is Buying. 
30 Years the Favorite. 
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but a contest in which New England is pitted 
against every part of the country in the attempt to 
market its products and manufactures in every 
part of the world. A great system of railroads can 
give to every customer upon its line equal terri- 
torial facilities for marketing its goods and, through 
its connections with similarly powerful systems, 
makes its customers competitors everywhere under 
the most advantageous conditions. The effort of 
the railway manager today is directed to the cheap- 
ening of rates so that his customers can get their 
goods into the markets of the world so as to com- 
pete with those situated upon other systems rather 
than to get more money out of the shippers or re- 
ceivers upon his line. Thus the competition be- 
comes territorial rather than local, and a great 
system, embracing a section, can best deal with 
the question and give those within its jurisdiction 
the better ard cheapest service. The railroad busi- 
ness is not in a satisfactory way, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Interstate Commission and the 
use of various expedients from which much was ex- 
pected. The solution of the problem is one that 
taxes the ingenuity of practical railroad men, and 
they are very much at a loss what todo. Is it rea 
sonable to suppose that others who possess no nat- 
ural aptitude for the work or experience in it can 
settle this matter, as is proposed by the Baltimore 
plan? When each section of the country has its 
own transportation system, whose interest in es- 
tablishing fair rates would be as great as the main- 
tenance of them afterward, then will the troubles 
now complained of disappear largely and a better 
state of things prevail for every one concerned.” 


THERE are many reasons why California is an 
ideal place in which to live and make money. Its 
beautifully even climate has prolonged so many 
lives and has made so many fortunes that it is vir- 
tually a land of paradise, and is an interesting sub- 
ject to almost every one. A new pubjication con- 
taining choiee information regarding one of the 
choicest locations in California has been compiled 
by the Maywood Colony, and can be had by merely 
sending postage and address to Foster & Woodson, 
1135 Broadway, New York, as will be noted in their 
advertisement in anotber column. 





iTrritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for trvalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
|ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 





At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 lb, tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
4] 40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
4) fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


Europe ix: Orient 


H. CAZE & SONS, 54th Year 


A series of attractive and comprehensive tours under 

ersonal escort, arranged to leave New York during 

iov., Dec., Jan. , and Feb, visiting Gibraltar, Italy 
Southern France (Tie Riviera), Switzerland, Paris and 
London, etc. Also Italy, Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, 
Greece, ete. All expenses $480 up, according to tour. 
| Programs and particulars sent free. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Caze & Sons 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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See ne 


The Call 


from everywhere for Whitman’s Choco- 
lates and Confections, evinces the high 
appreciation of candy connoisseurs for 
these most delicious dainties. 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 
represent the highest attainment of con- 
fectionery art. Original and exquisite 
creations, most temptingly prepared. 
Always fresh. Call for them at your dealers, 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














RAYMOND & | 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


vexr CALIFORNIA 7 


leaves Boston Dec. 13, via Albany, Buffalo, Chicago 
Kansas City and the Santa Fé Route. Elegant train of 
vestibuled sleeping and dining cars. Round tri n ets 
valid returning until Ascess, 1899, ce oints 
of interest on the Pacific Coast. Special reduced rates 
at hotels in California. Other California tours later. 


Send for book containing full particulars, 





| RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
THE WINTER 


wee { BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
Frost unknown. Malaria impossible 


“cess + WEST INDIES, 


CRUISES 
Go TO INCLUDING PORTO RICO. 


30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8. S. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8S. S. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOMAS COOK & SON, Agency, 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


BUCKEYEPESL FOUNDRY 


Only High Class, 
Ful 


pisos Baal = CHURCH i BELLS 


and Chimes. No Teecare Gentes 





FOR 









































Vapo-C 
i preventive ia yeni Scarlet 
4 d Infections 


Unpe over. 
‘al lene. 

testimonials and prices to, 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 


NATURE’S REMEDY FOR 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Colds, 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. 


resolene is used by y physi clans as a remedy and 
ever, 


and other Contagious 


a 
rescribed b 7 pageiciese of note the 
ysician abou ld ists sell 
nd for descriptive booklet with physicians’ 


coudbene is 
Ask 


SCHIEFFELIN & Co., U. 8. Agents. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 11-17. The Minor Virtues and 
Their Importance. Phil. 3: 12-14; 4: 8; Matt. 

: 48. 

: Every character must have its bed rock. As 
jong a8 aman aspires to rank in the human 
family he must strive to possess and exhibit 
certain fundamental qualities. He must be 
honest, truthful, pure and temperate. Many 
men have to fight hard in order to get and to 
keep these basal virtues. But this sub-struc- 
ture once acquired, it is possible and desirable 
to add to the edifice reared thereon adorn- 
ments that increase its beauty and symmetry. 
Hugh Price Hughes once said of a prominent 
church worker that he was a very good man 
but that he did not remind one of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Certainly as one pushes on into 
tae eeper regions of the Christian life, as he 
reads such passages as are given us for our 
lesson this week, he feels the constraint of a 
desire to round out his character in forms of 
loveliness that may carry to the world at 
least a suggestion of Christ. The Christian 
ideal seizes hold upon one and he yearns to be 
that kind of a Christian whose: portrait is 
drawn for us in 1 Cor. 13, the component ele- 
ments of which Professor Drummond has so 
keenly disentangled for us in The Greatest 
Thing in the World. 

Minor virtues are to a certain extent relative. 
That is, every one must catalogue them for 
himself. Perhaps what would be to one a 
minor virtue might be to another a major vir- 
tue. For instance, it might not be a hard task 
for one who inherited good manners to be 
courteous and considerate. Perhaps he who 
is naturally generous ought to strive to be fru- 
gal. Thesweet-tempered man may be lacking 
in the very important grace of punctuality. 
Let each one study himself and strive to rem- 
edy his own deficiencies. 

After all the minor and the major virtues 
play in together. Set yourself to correct any 
bad habit, to possess any single grace that 
shines so clearly in your brother, and you 
strengthen your fighting force all along the 
line. This is one of the splendid things about 
practical Christian living. Concentration of 
energy at a single point and for any specific 
end means the lifting of your whole spiritual 
level. Try it and find out if it is not so. 


GLEANED FROM THE FIELD 


Australian Congregational churches have 131 
Societies of Endeavor. 

The number of C. E. Societies has more than 
doubled in India during the year. Upwards of 400 
are now registered. 

The Model Christian Endeavor Constitution is to 
be translated into Malayalam, a dialect of South 
India. It is now found in ten of the tongues of that 
country. 

The Metropolitan Water Board for the city of 
Boston has thrown cold water over religious activi- 
ties in West Boylston, Mass. The Y. P. S.C. E. is 
now reduced to twelve members. This town is in 
the district to be used by the board for the new 
basin. 

The Manhattan and Brooklyn Endeavor Unions 
did not consolidate in the recent municipal mar- 
riage. The former includes the borough of Bronx. 
At its late annual meeting all of the six districts 
were heard from. One society reported 21 out of 
35 members as joining the church. Contributions 
in a given district increased 35 per cent. in the di- 
rection of missions. Tithe-giving is largely fol- 
lowed. 








Have You Smoked too Much? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It will relieve the depression caused thereby, 
quiet the nerves and induce refreshing sleep. 
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WINTER TouRsS THROUGH OLD MEx1Ico.—The 
announcement is made by Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb of two very attractive tours through the 
Southern States, Mexico and California, with the 
dates of departure of the parties from Boston Jan. 
12 and Feb. 9. In no other way can the journey 
through Mexico be made to so good advantage as 
with these superbly arranged tours. Special trains 
are employed, conductors, guides and interpreters 
are furnished, and every facility is provided for de- 
lightful and intelligent travel. Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 296 Washington Street, opposite School 
Street, will send an illustrated circular of 172 pages, 
fully describing these Mexico tours, to any address. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.—A good en- 
cyclopedia is no longer considered a luxury, but a 
necessity for every intelligent household. Among 
the published works of this kind the Encyclopedia 
Britannica has become the standard of all English- 
speaking countries of the world. It is scarcely 
necessary to refer in detail to the excellencies of 
this great work. It is known wherever the English 
language is spoken for its scholarship, thoroughness 
and completeness. It has constantly improve 
since the first edition in 1771. Keeping pace with 
the centuries’ intellectual growth, the Britannica 
presents the gathered knowledge of the world. The 
many who bave long wanted these magnificent 
books will now be able to secure them. 

ToLp His FRIEND.—‘I suffered a severe attack of 
rheumatism, and decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
After taking it a short time I was entirely cured. A 
friend of mine was taken with the same disease and I 


recommended Hood’s Sarsaparilia and it cured him.” 
) ta H. LESTER, 65 Leonard Street, Fall River, 
ass. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure all fiver ills. Mailed for 25 cents 
by C. I, Hood & Co , Lowell, Mass. 
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No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


GES 
iF 


Always KellaDie and Keculllmenucu by 
Physicians as the most perfect substitute for 
mothers’ milk; a sure preventive for cholera- 
infantum, and valuable for dyspeptics and 
convalescents. The Mass. Medical Journal 
says: “* The future has yet to produce a bet- 
ter food than Ridge’s.” In cans from 35 cts. 
to $1.75. Send for free sample to 


WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


Dr. Wilson, the great medical and surgical expert 
of the National Association of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, will send prepaid to any address in the United 
States or Canada, on rqcetps of #1, a month’s Home 
Treatment for Catarrh, Deafness, Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and Hay Fever, together with 


A $i INHALER FREE. 


If treatment is not satisfactory after 8 days’ use 
return it and get your money back. Address, D, WIL- 
SON, M. D., 18 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Refer- 
ence any Bank in Boston. CURKD.—I had catarrh in 
its worst form 12 years. Dr. Wilson cured me for $1.— 
F. W. SLAWSON, Employee Armstrong Transfer Com- 
pany, Residence 964 Harrison Avenue, Boston. 
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ITALY 
(FLORENCE) 


OFFICES ALI. 









SINGER: 


NATIONAL COSTUME 
SERIES. 





OVER THE WORLD. 











Select Sensibl 


e Silverware 









our little catalogue No. ‘‘E”’ telling 


aid you in making selections. 


Much that is now offered is worthless for 


ractical use. Send for 
about ‘‘Sz/ver Plate that Wears.” 


It is beautifully illustrated, showing some of our new goods, and will 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 





CHICAGO: 147 STATE STREET. 








3, NEW YORK: 208 FIFTH AVENUE. 
SS 





“A HANDFUL OF DIRT 
MAY BE A HOUSEFUL OF 
SHAME.” KEEP YOUR 
HOUSE CLEAN WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Prayer Meeting Topics* 


Below is a list of suggested topics for the mid- 
week prayer meetings of the churches during 1899. 
These topics are printed in our annual Handbook, 
just issued, in an amplified form with the usual sub- 
topics. A novel and valuable feature is the intro- 
duction of an alternative missionary topic for the 
first meeting in each month: 

January 8-14. THE POWER 4 THE TRUTH. Psalm 
91: 1-4; John 8: 31-36; 2 Cor. 

Missionary Topic: : Distinguishing M Missionary Events 
of 1898. Matt. 28: 2¢ 10. 

January 15-21. OBEY ING Consc sano E. Acts 24: 
14-16; Rom. Li¢ 16; 2 Cor. 1: 3-12 

Janua ry 2 
9: 24, 25, 35, 38: “phil. 3: 

January 29—February 4. 





SINC ERITY OF CONVICTION. John 
7-15; 2 Tim. 1: 8-12 


IF THERE HAD BEEN NO 


SAVIOUR. Luke 11: 24-26; Acts 17: 16-21; Eph. 2: 
1-3, 11, 12. 
February 5- Sar. VATION ae THROUGH 


11. 

CHRIST. John 10: 1-9; Acts 4: 1- 17: 24-31. 
Missionary Topic: Re sources ior Missionary Work. 
Mal. 3: 1-10; 2 Cor. 8: 1-9. 

Februar y 12-18. THE GREAT RESOLVE. Josh. 24: 

14-17; Acts 8: 26-38; 9: 1-6, 17-22. 

February 19-25. How 18 CHRIST MISU NDE RSTOOD? ? 

Matt. 15; 10-20; Luke ¥: 51-56; 10: 1-11, 17 

March 4. THE UnPatiiwe. ‘PERTI- 

Matt. 11: 1-5; John 4: 1-14; 


February 26 
NENCE OF THE GOSPEL, 
Rom. 10: 6-13. 

March 5 11. 


CREED at eg py BY CHARACTER, 
23: 6. H 


Matt. 12: 33-3 
The Newer Phases of Christian 









jonary Topic: 
Ac tivity. Rom. 1 
March 12-18. CHARAC TERISTIC 8 OF FAITH. 2 Cor. 
18; Gal. 5: 1-6; Heb. 11: 1-6. 

March 19-25. STANDARD-BEARERS OF THE CROSS. 
Acts 7: 54-60; 21: 8-14; Rom. 16: 1-4. 

March 26—April 1 THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 
To Jesus. Luke 22: 39-46; John 12: 23-32; 13: 
23-32. 

April 2-8. THE CROWN OF CHRIST’S CAREER, 
Matt 28: 1-10; Jobn 20: 1-18. 

Missionary Topic: The A Young Life Now Devoted to 

Missions. 2 John 2:1 

April 9-15. FITNESS aon SPIRITUAL SERVICE 
1 Cor. 16: 13,14; kph. 3: 13-21; James 1: 2-8. 


April 16-22. TRUE AND FALSE THEORIES OF RE 
* Copyright, 1898, by W. L. Greene & Co. 
served. 


All rights re- 





You Have a Pain, 


may be in your shoulder, or back or 
side ; at all events you want to get 
rid of it. Did you ever try 


Alleock’s 


POROUS PIASTERS 


Do you know that we have hun- 
dreds of letters from all parts of the 
world telling us of the wonderful 
cures these plasters have made? 
Do you know that all other so- 
called porous plasters were started 
after Allcock’s had acquired their 
enormous sales and world-wide 
reputation? Do you know that 
none of them have the medicinal 
properties of Allcock’s? Just put 
them to your nose and compare the 
fine aromatic odor of Allcock’s 
with the smell of all others. Don’t 
be deceived—get the genuine article. 


SCALP 
HUMOR 


CURED BY CUTICURA | 


vas suffering tortures from a diseased 

. | was scratching my head from morn- 

iu. UN night. Little ‘pimples broke out all 

over my head. I had no rest. I washed my 

head with hot water and CuTicura Soap, and 

applied CUTICURA as @ dressing. Now my 

head hasn’t a pimple on it, and my hair is 
growing splendidly. ADA C. HARRELL, 

330 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


I thought I would. go frantic with itching 
scalp humors. I lost considerable of my hair 
of which I had an abundance. I tried several 
remedies, they failed. I tried CuTicuRA SoaP, 
relief immediate, itching completely gone. 
Mrs. M. JUDAN, 246 Halliday St., Jersey City. 


Gold throarhout the world. Potter D.& C. Corp., Sole 
Props., Boston. How to Produce Luxuriant Hair, free. 














THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Matt. 6: 1-8; Jobn 15; 1-8; 


LIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 
3: 14 
TRANSFORMATION OF ZAC- 


1 John » 
A 23-29. Rr 
CHEUS. Luke 19: 1-10. 
pril 30—May 6. FOLLOWING DIVINE LEADINGS. 
Mate 10: 18-1 20; Acts 9: 10-18; Rom 8: 9-17. 
May 7-13. HE HOLY SPURIT In HisTory. 2 
Chron. 15: 1-9; Acts 2: 1-8, 37-41; 16: 6-10. 
Missionary Topic: ae ons Current Missionary 
Literature. Psalm 72: 1-20. 
May 14-20. MISTAKING as < yet? a 
Acts 26: 4-11; Rom. 1: 16-22; 2 Pet. 1: 
May 21-27. Enns AND FLows IN soarroaL Ex- 
PERIENCE. Rom. 7: 156-24; 8: 31-39; 1 Vor. 10: 12-13. 
May 28—June 3. PATRIOTISM AN ELEMENT OF RE- 
LIGION. Ex. 33: 12-14; Psalm 137: 1-6; Zech. 8: 1-8. 
June 4-10. LESSONS FROM THE — oF GID- 
EON. Judges 6: 2-6, 25-40; 7: 1-7, 22. 
Missionary Topic: The aoveet ‘ot Cc aDdhood to the 
Missionary Impulse. Luke 18: 9-17; 2 Tim. 1: 1-14. 
June 11-17. THE WONDERS oo Gop’s POWER. 
Psalm 104. 
June 18-24. 


PERSONAL COMMUNION WITH Gop. 
Psalm 119: 9-16; Dan. 6: 23. 


1-11; Matt. 14: 


June 25—July 1. THE MODESTY OF TRUE WISDOM. 
Psalm 131; Prov. 3: 1-7, 13-23; 1 Cor. 2. 
Juiy 2-8. WHAT MAKES A CHRISTIAN NATION? 


Deut. 8; Psalm 33: 10-22; 2 Pet. 2: 9-10. 
Missionary Topic: The Relative Claims of C ity and 
ar ta as Mission Fields. Matt. 10: 1-23; Luke 


July 9-15. HOW vo Goop PEOPLE SET BaD Ex- 
Gal. 2: 11-14; 4: 6-11; 5: 1-7; Rev. 2: 1-5. 
P PERILS OF pa 1G 10US FORMAL ISM. 
Mic 6: 6-8; Matt. 23: 1-7, 23-28; 2 Cor. 3: 1-6. 
F 29. THE GRA‘ E OF ie MILITY. Matt. 18: 
1-4; 20: 20-28; Mark 7: 24-30. 
Julu 30—August 5. THE SOUL’S NEED THAT ‘’o 


BopyY RKeEstT. Ex. 20: 8 11; Mark 6: 30-32; Gal 
11-18. 

August 6-12. How FAR MAY WE JU on EACH 
OTHER’? Matt. 7: 1-5; 1 Cor. 4: 1-5; 2 fim. 4: 1-5. 


Missionary Topic: Our Infant Churches ai ‘ious 
and Abroad, John 1z: 20-28; Acts 8: 1-8. 
August 13-19. ARE ALL Days EQUALLY SACRED 
TO GoD”? Matt. 12: 1-8; Rom. 14: 1-6: Col. 2: 16, 17. 
August 20-26. THE FRIENDSHIP OF JESUS FOR 
JOHN. John 13: 21-25; 19: 25-27; 20: 1-8; 21: 4-7, 
20-24. 
August 27—Se, “rig” 2. THE PHARISEE AND THE 
PUBLICAN. Lu : 9-1 
September 3-9. 
COUNCIL. Psalm 67; 2 Tim 
Missionary Topic: ‘educational Aspects of Mission- 
ary Labor. Is. 52: 1-15. 
September 10-16. INTERN ATIONAL CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP. Jer 3: 15-19; Acts 10: 34, 35; 15: 13-23. 
September 17-2 RECENT Pr ROGRESS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, Is. 52: 1-10; Mic. 4 : 1-5; Rom. 15: 15-19. 
| September 24-30. How TO feo REASE THE USEFUL- 


nayen FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 





| NESS OF CONGREGATIONALISM. Neh. 2: 9-18; Acts 
6:1 7; 1 Cor. 1: 1-10. 
RENDERING Matt. 


October 1-7. Boop FOR EVIL. 
5:38 ; Rom. 12: 17-21; 1 Pet. 3: 8-12 
| iisstenere Topic: Statistic “al Results of a Century 
of Missions. Psalm 88: 1-37 
| October 8-14. THE MINISTRATION —" GRIEF. 
| 118: 1-20; 2 Cor. G: 1-10; Heb. 12: 1-6, 11-15. 
October 15-21. CHRISTIANITY THE "ANTIDOTE FOR 
THE CASTE SPIRIT. Gal. 3: 21-29; James 2: 1-10; 
| 1 Pet. 1: 13-17. 
| October 22-28. THE DUTY OF SELF-CONTROL. 
Matt. 27: 27-31; Acts 27: 20-36. 
October 29—Norember 4. How 10 MAKE RELIGION 
| WINSUME. Psalm 145; Matt. 5: 1-16; 1 Pet. 2: 9-12. 
November 5-11. Pe ANDING FiRM +¥% PRINCIPLE. 
Acts 5: 25-33; 6: 9-1 7: 54-60. 16: 35-3 
Missionary Topic: The duman Posdast ‘of Missions. 
Acts 1: 2-21. 
Norember 12-18. CAN INBORN MEANNESS BE 
ERADICAT i ? Gen. 27: 19-36; 48: 15,16; Heb. 11: 
; 21; Psatm 51: rE 4, 9-13, 1 Cor. 6: 9-11. 
November 19-25.’ How Far Is CHRISTIAN UNION 
PossiBLE AND Ret ABL E” John 10: 14-15; 17: 


Psalm 


Prov. 
| 29: 8-11, 20, 22; 


11-23; 1 Cor. 12: 4-2¢ 

November 26— Nao 2. FITTING TOKENS OF 
GRATITUDE - Gop. Psalm lié: 4 14; Luke 2: 25 
38; Phil. 4. 4-7 


December 3 9. LESSONS FROM 
OF THE DISCIPLES. Matt. es 9; Luke 9: 
30-34, 65-62; Juhn 20: 24-26 

Missionary Ae Pivotal Points in Missions Today. 
Matt. 13: 

December 10. <6. 
ABOUT HOLINESS. 
3: 11-14. 


THE ge soe vie oe 
51-56; 22: 


TESTAMENT TEACHINGS 
1-14; Col. 1: 9-23; 2 Pet 


: NEw 
Eph. 1: 


TESTIMONY OF CHRISTIAN - 


December 17-23. XP 
Acts 10: 30-33; 12: 1 


RIENCE AS TO PRAYER. 
James 5: 16. 
December 24-30. Aa ad KEEVS CHRISTMAS BEST? 
Luke 2: 8-14; 10: 30-4 
December 1 Bee Hae ‘6, 
PROVIDENCE, Psalm 23; 
} 1-11. 


1900, TRUSTING GoD’s 
1 Vor. 10: 13; 2 Cor. 1: 








| 
| 
THE WoRLD’s BEsT Music.—Music, the most 
| universal of the fine arts, is, perkaps, the most inti- 
| mately associated with the amenities of daily life. 
The music of a household may almost be said to be 
the measure of its happiness. Proverbially, the 
contented man is the one who sings at his work. 
Oa the other hand, there are quite as strong max- 
ims against harping on one string and singing for- 
| ever the same old tune. And these considerations, 
| taken together, explain the desirableness of a large 
| collection of good songs for the home, presented in 
| a form at once attractive and popular. Exactly 
that is to be found in the Library of the World’s 
Best Music. Not the great composers alone are 
here represented, but also the minstrels, whose 
songs are sung by thousands of firesides, where 
perhaps their history and even their names are un- 
known. These volumes not only present the songs, 
words and music, but tell the reader also who is the 
author of each and under what circumstances he 
wrote it. Many of these stories are curious and ro. 
mantic. We believe our readers will be interested 
in a Library of the World’s Best Music, an adver- 
tisement of which appears on another page. This 
library contains many instrumental selections for 
the piano as well as the best songs. 
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CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Effectual 
Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 
considered the next thing to incurable, 
The usual symptoms are a full or bloat- 
ing sensation atter eating, accompanied 
sometimes with sour or watery risings, a 
formation of gases, causing pressure on 
the heart and lungs, and difficult breath. 
ing ; headaches, fickle appetite, nervous- 
ness and a general played out, languid 
feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which 
causes the food to be readily, thoroughly 
digested before it has time to ferment and 
irritate the delicate mucous surfaces of 
the stomach. To secure a prompt and 
healthy digestion is the one necessary 
thing to do and when normal digestion 
is secured the catarrhal condition will 
have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each 
meal a tablet composed of Diastase, Asep- 
tic Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and 
fruit acids. These tablets can now be 
found at all drug stores under the name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not 
being a patent medicine can be used with 
perfect safety and assurance that health 
appetite and thorough digestion will fol- 
low their regular use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., writes : ‘‘Catarrh is 
a local condition, resulting from a neg- 
lected cold in the head, whereby the lin- 
ing membrane of the nose becomes 
inflamed, and the poisonous discharge 
therefrom passing backward into the 
throat reaches the stomach, thus produc- 
ing catarrh of the stomach. Medical 
authorities prescribed for me for three 
years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure ; but today I am the happiest of men 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found flesh, appetite and sound rest from 
their use. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of stomach, bilious- 
ness, sour stomach, heartburn and bloat- 
ing after meals. 

Send for a little book mailed free on 
stomach troubles, by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets 
can be found at all drug’ stores. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON 
goeee Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 80 North illiam St., N. ¥. 


— AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Sanaa pCissasc0 fe} 


Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1)¢ doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
} wend your full address by return mail and 

| forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

-remium List, No money required. 
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BLUIN E éo: ., Box 3, Concord Junction, Se 


Sone €YES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY ZXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, Nor. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


17th and 24th. 
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GREETING FROM ITS NEw HOME 


(The Congregational House, 14 Beacon St.) 
AND SOME OF ITS PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


Periodical literature changes as the times change, and the oldest religious weekly in the world, The Conyregationalist, means 


aluays to keep step with true progress. 


mechanical facilities, a better home and «a better staff of editors and contributors than ever before. 


Its friends say it 1s better now than it ever was, and it ought to be, for it has better 


It 1s able thus to reach out and 


seize upon the things that make a paper bright, readable, newsy. At the same time it has a well-defined and established policy to 


which it intends to adhere. 


It will continue to be in 1899, as from 1816 to 1898, 


A Religious Newspaper, A Denominational Newspaper, 
A Family Newspaper. 


These are its three chief provinces, and to excel along these lines is its ideal. 


The swift movement of events makes it hard for a live newspaper to prepare u cut-and-dried schedule for twelve months in 


ad cunce, 


to be in closer touch with the hour than ever before. 


Each issue needs to be largely woven out of material immediately suggested, and The Congreguationalist will seek in 1899 
However, while treating carefully and fully the events of the day and the week, 


it will supplement its regular departments with articles and features like those indicated below : 


‘ ‘ Its Mission to the 
Congregationalism Intellect. Its Obli- 
for Today gation to Add Zeal 
to Knowledge. Its Call to Practical Fellow- 
ship. Its Duty to the Unchurched Classes. 
[ts Doctrinal Message. 


The Modern Pilgrim at pene ~ 
New England Shrines see ana 


How He May See It, in Boston, Plymouth, 
Salem, Cambridge, Newton, Concord, An- 
dover, Williamstown, Northampton, Amherst, 
Hartford and New Haven. 

uch of these historic places will be set forth, not 
e. .vustively, in the manner of a guide-book, but 
popularly and graphically, with the busy traveler 
po ticularly in mind who cares especially for the 
spots identified with Pilgrim and colonial scenes 
al per ple. 


<The two foregoing series of articles, to which 
nent writers in this country and England will con- 
ite, are designed to be of special value in connection 
.) the meeting of the International Council in Boston, 


in september, 1899. 
Dramatic Episodes How Neesima Cap- 
Q a tured the Ameri- 
in Recent History can Board at Rat- 
Jand in 1874. Critical Moments in the First 
itional Council of 1865, and other thrilling 
scenes. 

suring the present year we have brought to view 
th ough carefully prepared articles the four scenes 
depicted on the tablets on the new Congregutional 
House. In 1899 this idea of reconstructing historic 
e nts will be further carried out in the field of much 
nore recent history, with the aid of the testimony 
o eye-witnesses and participants. 


\Vorld-Wide Aspects of Evangeliza- 


C: Christianity tion Stands in 
ina, India, Japan, Turkey, Africa. What 
is Been Done—What Is To Be Done. 

Vith the world thrown so completely and won- 
ously opento Christian missions, every believer in 
m will appreciate a broad, thorough résumé of 
actual situation in the five great fields where 
o, erations are being carried on. 


4220 


, 


How the Work 


; Fp eR The Bequest of 
Fnd-of the-Contury OO oc ue 
Papers 20th Century. In 
Science, Art, Literature, Theology and Gov- 
ernment, 


The Culture of the Short, upiitt 


ing articles b 
Spiritual Life Rev. FW. 


laldwin, D. D., on The Practice of the Pres- 
e.ce of God, My Bible, My Influence, My 
‘'emptations, My Father’s House, My Sources 
of Strength, My Hereafter. 


The regular weekly column 
Closet and has come to be relied on by 
Altar thousands of our readers, 
who find in it quickening and inspiration, 
and who often testify to its value. 


Poetry The Congregationalist has always 

maintained a high literary standard 
in its poetry, both original and selected. 
Poems of nature, of home affection, of the 
religious life, constitute a distinguishing 
feature. Among our contributors of verse are 
Edith Thomas, Susan Coolidge, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Guy Wet- 
more Carry), Richard Burton, Harriet Me- 
Ewen Kimball, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Bliss 
Carman, James Buckham, Margaret E. Sang- 
ster and Clinton Scollard. 


‘ The Congregationalist recog- 
In Lighter nizes the just claims of the 
Vein modern appetite for fiction, de- 
scriptive and narrative articles, bright studies 
in human life, the pleasures and discoveries of 
travel. Its list of story-writers includes such 
skillful workers in this field as Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, Helen Campbell, Alice Brown, 
Frances Bent Dillingham, Emily Huntington 
Miller, Frances J. Delano. Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, the popular writer on social topics, 
will contribute two articles entitled How Mach 
Sacrifice, and Ministry by Proxy. We make 
a specialty of short, readable, sensible stories 
for the children. 


D Each issue of The Congre- 
Illustrations gationalist contains numer- 
ous pictures. The prominent personages of 
the day are thus brought to the attention of 
our readers, while the pastois and laymen of 
our churches are duly recognized. Many 
articles are copiously illustrated. Mr. Moul- 
ton, who makes the pen-drawings for our 
cover page, has no superior in the ability to 
produce artistic and iifelike effects. 


A pioneer in gather- 
Increased News ing and stating the 
Service facts concerning the 
life and work of the churches, The Congre- 
gationalist plans hereatter to furnish a still 
larger amount of fresh, reliable and sug- 
gestive news. It will make particularly 
prominent two features, STATE BROAD- 
SIDES and CHURCH MONOGRAPHS. 
Several of the latter were issued in 1898, and 
during the coming year, as the occasion may 
warrant, particular churches, whose activities 
may entitle them to extended illustrated treat- 
ment, will thus be described. The State 
Broadsides issued at intervals will take a wide 


‘CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 


look over the church, educational and philan 
thropic agencies of a given State. 

The Congregationalist, in its department 
Christian Work and Workers, aims to give 
constant, accurate and full information re- 
specting the activities of other denominations 
and all branches of Christian work. 


oa Curtiss. What Is Prophecy? 
Prop ©CY What Led the Prophet to His 
Work? What Was the Origin and Aim of 
Prophecy? Does the Prophet Claim to be 
God’s Spokesman? Is Fulfillment a Necessary 
Test of Prophecy? How Did Written Collec- 
tions Come into Existence? What Uses Can 
the Christian Make of Prophecy ? 

Professor Curtiss’s series last spring on the 
Higher Criticism was one of the most populer 
ever put forth. In the forthcoming series the 
same scholarly but attractive treatment will 
be observed. The articles are not technica), 
but adapted to all students and teachers of 
the Bible as well as to the average Christian 
who desires to understand the Scriptures 
better. 


Belief, Character 
and Work of 
Congregationalism 
and Its Relations 
with Other 
De P P alists, what we be- 
nominations lieve, what our dis- 
tinctive lines of work are, what our contri- 


bution to church unity is, and how we differ 
from other denominations. 


Writers for The The list of eminent 


$ . men and women 
Congregationalist whose pens are fre- 


quently in service for our readers is a long 
one. We mention only a few: 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, 


A Series by Prof. Samuel [ves 


A series of short, 
siggestive edito- 
rials intended to 
meet the questions 
constantly arising 
as to why we are 
Congregation- 


DAVID BEATON. 
O. M. E. Rowr. 
ANNA L. DAwEs. 
GEORGE HARRIS. 
WAYLAND Hoyr. 
JAMES DENNEY. 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
P. T. Forsytu. 


Editorial In addition to frequent editorial 
work by specialists, the present. 
Staff force of editors who devote th ir 
entire time to the paper is as follows: Rey. .\. 
E. Dunning, D. D., Editor; Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
man, Managing Editor; Rev. Morton Dexter, 
Literary Editor; Mr. George P. Morris, Mr. 
Henry H. Stickney, Miss Annie L. Buckley, 
Miss Ida E. Kittredge, Associate Editors. 


KaTEe Upson CLARK. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Wa. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
FRANCIS E. CLARK. 
JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST—Subscription Price, $3 per year; 2 years, $5; 5 years, $10—14 Beacon St., Boston. 





A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 


A i LL Ki D LLAR A LIBRARY se complete that it covers the entire range of human 
knowledge. 


A LIBRARY so reliable that it bas become the standard of aj! 


English-speaking countries of the world. 
A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before you complete 
knowledge of every subject. 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER TO CONGREGATIONALIST READERS TO INTRODUCE OUR 
ELEGANT NEW EDITION, ALLEN REPRINT 


Encyclopedia Britannica at $25 


With A SPECIAL DISCOUNT to Congregationalist Readers 
4 rr E Sug _ of greg 
a __SEEIEIEITETET Ordering within 30 days 


COLE a : THIS NEW EDITION of the popular Allen Reprint of this famous work ts supplied with a 
: NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME 
in addition to our exhaustive American Supplement. This \ppendix volume takes every important 
title in the work and gives all the knowlege that is new or recent concerning it, br nging information 
down to date. It contains also 60 new maps, including the new Government Map of Klondike. Caba. and 
Hawaii. Thus, with our Supplemental volumes, the Britannica becomes the /a/est as well as the greates/ 
BINDINGS The volumes are handsomely and durably bound in genuine ¥ k-cloth bindings, double 
hinged. with flexible back, on good quality book paper. It is sewed on the * Smythe 
Sewer,” which makes the most durable of bindings. 


neatstacs Seldnicken oth Ge toppled ae. ENTIRE SET DELIVERED 


$25.00 PER set ON PAYMENT 
SPECIAL BInCOUNT to Conare: ofr $2.00 onry 


VT to Congre- 
gationalist Readers ordering = > 
within 30 days. ialunce Payable at $2.00 per Month 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica is the standard of all English- spe aking couutries in the world, 

: > 7s ENE ; , The set may be returned to us any 
4 apie pec abe dat Ey ph he dy No Risk time within ten days, if not satisfac 
GRE ATEST TH EOL OGIC AL WORK tory, and the money will be returned, ies 

> 7 . ee Rat ene Owen Ss i This edition will 

GREATEST BIOGKAPHICAL WokK | TO Canadian Readers joricamected iy 
GREATEST ART WORK. the Copyright Law, but can he! gaily sent into Canada 
GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK | Order Now = ae ail antage of oe 
i Every Spe eee yy wbboe — rsubject | rivaled fund of aniversg: kowiowee. “elena 
s treated exhaustively by the greatest known spe : A : s P 
cialists. hence every article is the best, most reliable | Sign this application or send for fuller particulars 
and satisfactory that the whole world can furnish. | —~ - 

— er the adv pring a red . cogaan f we h as HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
these volumes over one which has no yen in 
formation is wauted by parents or children, bere it Cara: 3 fing to take atfountoge of your 
is close at hand. and above all it is re/fable. The SPONG RE GAT! iy. ‘List ~—— ritenaica to 
sy reyes of ¥~y many oo cageomcorteay Ade or toe initial Catena Sond fuil onrtlasiare, 
to its pages; ina few years they possess afunt o aad if fedad satisfactory. [will er ’ 
: . al A ys — ad 0 7 ory. [will erder the set, pay- 
knowledge worth many times the price of the work | i yer it in monthly. paymen's of $2.00 : X pl 


This edition con- wise the mouéy to be returned to me. 
Absolutely Complete tains every one of | 
the 8,000 illustrations, 700 maps, and 25,000 arti- 
cles found in the original, and while at less than 
one-third the price, it is «ssentia' ly equal to the origit- 


nal. 
NOTE.—Upon all our higher-priced 30-Vol. editious, of i 


mich te alovels a sample, asperial discount wilialo HENRY G, ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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be given. 
This Beautiful Picture FREE 





Operaiors of the 


| will send es ees) 6 BE 


[Remington anon | | se 


PICTURES 


Standard Typewriter "™ 


will be interested in the “ “ USE THE 
New Billing and ieunaieue i 


[fabulating fNttachment <<" | QS | arsT! 


Trade-marks, 





or ten 1776 


which we now furnish for the Remington. 
Soap Powder 
: Trade-marks, 
At a touch the carriage jumps instantly orthecoupons 
to any point of any column, or of any Resa eee 
. ‘ cans of our 
number of columns in succession that m2 cane 
the paper has room for. .% .% % % Powder. 


Inclose ve. 


ALWAYS READY WHEN WANTED. pe et 
NEVER IN THE WAY WHEN NOT NEEDED. postace, 


Send for Illustrated Description. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. <i nies 
er ae B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP 


AND 


1776 SOAP POWDER 


‘Dept. G.,’’ P.O. Box 2,917, New York City. 











